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PROBLEMS OF EARLY DEVELOP5IENT 



SOSIE REMARKS ON INFANT OBSERVATION 

ANNA FREUD, IX.D (London) 


The following remarks were addressed to a group of first year medical 
students in Cleveland, Ohio the first group to receive their training 
under the new mcdital curriculum instituted m Western Reserve Univer 
sity in the autumn of 1952 Instead of beginning tlieir medical education 
in the dissecting room, these students are introduced each to a pregnant 
mother on die occasion of her visits to the prenatal cbnic They see the 
mother several limes during her pregnancy, they attend at the birth of 
the baby, and they remain m contact with mother and child subsequently 
during the whole course of their medical studies Thus they are provided 
With the opportunity to observe the physical and menul growth of a 
healthy infant from birth onivard, as well as the development of the 
relationship between mother and child 

In addressing the students the author has attempted to restrict her 
remarks to the most basic facts, assuming that her audience consisted of 
people unschooled in matters of psycholt^ and m the principles as well 
as the lenmnology of psychoanalysis 

The medical student who is introduced to a newborn baby for the 
purposes of observation and study of mental development may find this 
experience enthralling and fascinating, on the other hand, he may be 
disappointed by it It is a thwarting experience to watch an infant m the 
first days and iveeks of life, if one docs not know for svhat to loot. 
Students may ivell need some guidance as to the direction which their 
observations should take, as well as help in grouping the data which they 
can elicit They have to understand that, by nature, their field of obser 
vation IS limited at first Similar to the human corpse on which medical 
students used to begin their training the newborn presents to their 
watching eye a body only and no mmd, the all important difference lying 
merely m the fact that this body teems xvith the phenomena of life It is 
the watching and understanding of these phenomena singly and in their 
relauon to each other, which leads to the fint glimpses of a child s mental 
activity 

9 
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The student’s task is made easier by the fact that the first life phe 
nomena are simple ones The infant sleeps, wakes, cnes, soon smiles, 
moves, feeds, empties his bladder and his bowels — a range of processes 
wluch are readily discernible Watching them, the observer will soon learn 
to distinguish two mam contrasting states by which these activities seem 
governed One is a state of quietness and peace when nothing seems to 
happen in the infant, when he appears to be no more than a quiet body, 
not sending out any signals toward the environment and not presenting 
any speaal points of interest in his appearance The second state is one 
in which the same infant shows bodily restlessness and crying, with 
definite evidence of discomfort, unhappiness or pain We have to under 
stand that, when behaving in this manner, the infant is under the impact 
of a need, which may be a need for food, for sleep, for being comforted, 
for having wet diapers changed to dry ones, for having the room tern 
perature raued or overstimulation of the ears and eyes by loud noises or 
bright light removed It is all the easier to recognize the nature of this 
state, since the distress signals by v%hich thu is announced resemble the 
response of older children or adult people who desire somethine with 
great urgency ® 


Again, the interrelation of the two states is not hard to follow The 
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the inner tension aroused by a need, irrespective o! its speaal dialacler, 
by crying Crying as a signal covers his experience of hunger, of bodily 
pain, of mere discomfort, of lonelmess Allliough the intensity o! the 
need may be revealed by the intensity of the crying signal, die tjualiiy 
of the desired satisfaction, whether food, comfort, company is needed is 
not obvious in the same manner 

On the other hand, where objective, saentifically trained observers 
may go wrong, untrained but devoted mothers, on the basis of ihejr inu 
mate emotional attachment to their babies develop a quick ear for the 
announcement of the various wishes represented as they may be appar 
ently by tiie same sounds of wimpenng To them the crying of the tired 
child, or the child m pain, sounds vastly diffetent from the D7ing of the 
hungry child The same skill is developed by experienced nannies or, 
under the conditions of modem training by the young observant baby 
nurse What is to the outsider no more than the announcement of indis 
criminate discomfort somewhere in the cfiifds body reveals to them a 
variety of conditions demanding a variety of actions the crying of the 
frightened infant who has to be held and comforted before he can drop 
off to sleep of the infant m pam whose stomach or intestines need 
soothing, of the infant working himself up into a climax of despair 
whose paroxism has to be interrupted, or of an infant merely passing 
through a phase of acute discomfort while tiredness passes over into 
peaceful sleep if no outside action intervenes The medical student to 
whom this understanding of the child s expressions by knowledgeable 
women may seem a miraculous achievement need not look far for com 
panson widi similar achievements of his osvn As the proud oivner of a 
preaous motor car, for instance, he would never confuse an ominous 
knock in the engine with some superGaal rsttbng noise in the chassis. 
What IS to the casual passenger in his car a mere noise transforms itself 
for the mechanically minded owner into an intelligible language of 
distress signals It is this first language of the jnfant which the mother 
interprets correctly and to uhich she answers To understand it in a 
similar manner, the observing medical student may have to develop in 
himself, even if not the same subjecuve emotional attitude to a given 
infant, at least a comparable interest for, and familiarity with, the phe- 
nomena of infancy 

To dwell at such length on the necessity for tins particular distinction 
between tlie infants needs is justified by a specific development which 
has taken place m modem infant care In the less psychologically 
minded, preanalytic era infants used to be subjected to a strict schedule 
of three-hourly or four hourly feeds, based exclusively on their organic 
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needs Smct observance of such rules has giscn way recently to greater 
leniency in tuning feeds, with more regard to tlie child s subjective wishes 
In some countnes, especially in the United States, this has led to tlie 
revolutionary conception of so-called feeding on demand,” which con 
sists of disregarding feeding schedules altogether, and of reljing almost 
exclusively on the infant’s own expression of the need for food. It goes 
without saying that the success of this method depends entirely on the 
correct reading of the child s crying signals It is true that an infant under 
tension may be paafied by food, even if this tension has not been caused 
by hunger But it seems a poor and shortsighted policy to accustom the 
young individual to the use of feeding for the assuaging of needs which 
arise from other sources Feeding on demand should be taken in its 
strictest sense as feeding vs hen the speaBc demand for food (and nothing 
but food) u present in the child 

The student who has succeeded in reaching this level of close and 
detailed undenundmg vsill, on the strength of it, be pnvileged to watch 
the procedures b) which the small body of the infant creates for itself 
the beginning of a mind. To witness this birth of the mind out of the 
body will be valued by most students as an impressive expcnence and 
one calculated to impart to them for their whole future medical career 
a wholesome respea for the strength of the human mind, for the sig 
m&cance and the c^plexity of its funcuoning, and for the close inter 
relation of the mind with the needs and funaions of the human body 

l goes on on the mental side of the newborn and the young 
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satisfying food From then onward whenever hunger arises, the image 
of the desired food will be evoked simultaneously The hungry child will 
see imvardly a mental picture of the milk or of the mother who brings 
the milk, or of the moUier s breast, or of the bottle from which the milk 
IS sucked. Hunger and these ima^ of satisfying objects and proceduies, 
will remain inseparably bound up with each other Imagery of this 
nature (what is called fantasy by many authors) is regarded as the 
first step m menial funcuoning 

On the other hand the hungry m^nt behaves in a peculiar manner 
toward its inner imagery Since he has expenenced many tunes that the 
actual appearance of the mother, or of her breast has been followed by 
stomach satisfaction he expects his own mental image of her to produce 
a Similar result Naturally, this does not occur The halluanation of the 
breast, or mother, leads to no relief The need will not be satisfied until 
the distress signal is gisen and tlie real object has appeared With fire- 
quent repetition of sudi experiences the infant learns to distinguish 
betsveen an inner image and the perception of a person m the outside 
world Aldiough the two look the same in the child s mmd they feel 
completely different This new ability to distinguish between the percep* 
tton of reality on the one hand and inner mental images on the odier 
hand is one of the most significant advan^ m the infants mental de- 
velopment The older child and the normal adult have no difficulty m 
judging whether uhat they see is evoked by perception or created in 
wardly by the insistence of a need They test reality and recogmie fantasy 
products as unreal a faculty without svhich we cannot live as normal 
beings On die other hand this faculty can be lost under the condition of 
severe mental illness It will be hdpful for the future medical student to 
remember that the halluanauons of iheir eventual psychotic patients are 
basically the same in structure as the hallucinated milk or mother 
images of tlie infants from which the latter expect satisfactions which 
only the real environment is able to provide for them 

In the meantime the infant s responses to his pleasure pam experiences 
have undergone one further change be can now remember what has 
gone before The observer will notice that the infant acts now in a state 
of need according to past experience For instance, the child has expe 
nenced that the appearance of the botUe is followed by satisfaction he 
will therefore turn toivard the satisfymg object He know what causes 
pain and will turn from it He has expenenced that crying brings ihe 
mother it seems to have the power to change the inner unage of her into 
her real presence This gives his crying a new aspect of purposeMne^ 
The sbUed observer will notice that the infant s ay changes accordingly 
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from a mere distress signal to a powerful instrument or weapon which 
he can use to influence and dominate the happenings in his environment 
It 15 worth while for the observing student to watch the child's reac 
tions to the appearance and disappearance of the mother The infant’s 
relationship to his ensironment should not be interpreted in the light of 
adult standards ^Vhlle the observer secs the infant as a separate entity, 
he has to realize that the infant himself has as yet no correct conception 
of where he himself ends and the environment begins When construct- 
ing inwardly a first picture of his own self, the infant follows the only 
principle which is important in his life the principle of pleasure There 
fore he takes as being part of himself whatever feels nice, satisfying, pleas- 
urable, and rejects as not belonging to himself whatever is painful and 
duagrceable According to this infantile form of discrimination, the 
mother, being ‘ nice/ is regarded by the infant as an important part of 
himself The observer, watching the infant on the mother's lap, will 
notice that he makes no distinction between his own body and hers, he 
plays with Uie mother's breast, or her hair, or nose, or eyes, as he plays 
with his own fingen, or feet, or explores hxs own cavities He is as sur- 
prised and indignant when the mother walks away from him as if he 
were suddenly left by part of his own body Only through the painful 
experience of losing his mother periodically docs the child learn very 
gradually m the coune of ttie first >car that the big pleasure self he has 
instructed in his mind is not all his own Parts of it walk away from 
environment, while other parts remain with him for 
Iram ^ ° can watch the infant for increasing signs that he is 
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eating Mothers ivelcome such gestures as early signs of generosity vhich, 
in fact, they are not. Such behavior will disappear wth the last rem 
nants of confusion between the mothers body and the chiJds own It 
may reappear once more m adult life when, in sex play between lovers, 
a similar merging of two bodies into one may be attempted, and achieved 
for passing moments For die student s purpose of observation and under 
standing, it is helpful to see sudt infantile modes of behanor persut 
into the second year, or even later, then die child s improved means of 
communication leave no doubt as to their meaning and intention 
But even while the borders of the child s self arc still shifting and 
uncertain, the obser-er cannot fail to be strucL by the increasing order 
tvhich is established within the self TTie dilhise sensations of the newborn 
are collected graduall) to form organized experience Pleasure, pain, 
hunger, satisfaction, comfort, discomfort cease to follow each other at 
random elicited each by some pressure of a momentary need and passing 
into oblivion with fulfillment The young infant bears out die proverbial 
saying that tears and laughter hve very near together m a child the 
younger the nearer A young infant may laugh or smile, or chuckle m 
the middle of his crying or cry abruptly on slight provocation after 
having been all smiles Pleasurable antiapation and rage, anger and 
affection may occur almost simultaneously giung the observer the im 
pression that they meet each other hardly Whatever happens calls forth 
a response, what seems to be missing is a pulling together of experience 
It is preasely dus inner integration of perceptions, sensations and 
responses which occun with increasing strength and precision as the 
infant grotvs older and which transfonns in die second half of the first 
year, what has been more or less diffuse mental matter into a provi 
sionally organized inapieni personality A central point of awareness 
comes into existence where experience is stored up for use, ssliere con 
flicting feelings meet and are toned down and where not only the 
difference between pleasant and unpleasant is recorded but also the dif 
ference between qualities such as self and others strange and familiar, 
real and imaginary, eien some bepnning differentiation between past, 
present and the near future The infant can be expected noiv to rec 
ognize the observer, provided he docs not appear too infrequently, and 
to take an xnielhgeni interest in and to communicate wiUi his surround 
mgs even when not forced to do so for the sake of the fulfillment of a 

”''^his IS as far. approximately, as the students observations on the 
infant’s functioning will carry tiicm in tlwir first year 
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If we have aeated the impression so far that the student needs to pa^ 
little attention to the infant’s mother in his observations, we have done 
merely what the infant does himself, namely, we have taken her for 
granted Her existence is so essential for the infant that it is difficult for 
the observer, as well as for the infant himself, to imagine life without 
her Unlike most young animals who learn to provide for themselves very 
soon after birth, the human infant is a completely dependent being 
Many months elapse before he can so much as grasp some solid food and 
place It in his mouth He has to be fed liquids straight into his mouth for 
the first year almost Somebody has to be at hand to turn him in his cot 
from one side to the other in the first weeks and months, and to sit him 


up and lie him down in bed later on He would lie helpless in his urine 
and exaement if cleanliness and change of linen were not provided for 
him 'With motherly care, or nursing care, or medical care tvithdrawn, 
the infant dies, since no outside necessity can teach him to provide for 
his needs at this time of life Thus, the mother as the provider and the 
infant as her dependent are regarded as an inseparable pair, inseparable 
in the true sense of the word Except when asleep, the infant will tol 
crate rarely to be left alone On the other hand, for the outside observer 
t IS continued presence and care of the mother obscures to a large degree 
the true picture and extent of the infant’s needs It is her task to remove 
tensions as fast as they occur, and to supply sausfaciions before the wish 
lor them risw to a climax of despair The well cared for baby therefore 

"'ll! kent who 
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of one human being to anoth«- There are few transformations which are 
as pleasing to svatcli as this one Gradually die image of the mother 
ceases to be aroused in the child s mind by die pressure of a need only 
and ceases to fade asvay again after satisfaction has been obtained It 
remains as an image now at all tunes made signiiicant and precious for 
the child by the recollection of all the satisfying experiences in svluch it 
has played a part The diiJd builds on these recollections is hat ive call his 
fint true lose relationship This new mother relationship remains from 
then onuard becomes anchored firmly m his mind and should remain 
more or less stable in spite of the /iuciuscarff states of need and satis 
faction in his body So long as the moilier is constant in her role as 
provider for the child without undue iniemiptions through ph}5ical 
absence or undue emotional preoccupation with other penons or matten 
of interest in her life there is every chance that the clnld s aitadiment 
to her will remain constant now and that there will be a secure basis for 
the growth and development of further similar attacliments to the 
father to siblings and finally to people outside the family On tlie other 
hand in cases where Uie mother has earned out her job as provider 
indifferently or has allovied too many other people to substitute for 
henelf the transformation from greedy stomadi love to a truly constant 
love atuchment will be slow to come The infant may remain too inse* 
cure and too worried about tiie fulfillment of his needs to have sulScterit 
feeling to spare for the person or penons it ho provided for them 
The medical student and future physiaan or psychiatrist vvill profit 
from fixing in his mind the pictures of iJiesc iiso steps in tlie infants love 
life we may call them tlie self centered inconstant and die outgoing 
constant relationships Although Uic normal healtliy adult outgrows the 
former stage he may revert to the remnants of it on certain occasions in 
later life Severe incapacitating physical illness is such an occasion The 
adult who IS rendered helpless as a bab/ by some physical disease be 
gins to concentrate his interest on the ne^ of his ailing body as babies 
do his attitude to his nurses doctors or the nursing members of hii 
family may become very similar then to tlie infants fint dependence on 
the mother 1 e an insistsienc clamoring for being looVed after altemat 
ing with periods of indifference s henever comparative comfort of^tfie 
bodyhassetin Further there are snilniduaU who remain infantile in 
their human relationships throughout life ^Vlthout ever acliieving con 
siancy in love they cliangc their partners frequently according to iiic 
cxigenaes of the momenn Though dependent on the satisfactiom given 
by each partner they are concentrated on their own wishes with little 
interest to spare for the partner Ultc the young infant, they are there ore 
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emotionally callous, svith no lo\e to offer in return While this pnmitive 
form of infantile dependency leads to dissocial development, the second 
stage of constant love attaciunent to the mother pro\ides an excellent 
foundation for soaal adaptation 

"When ivaiching the development of the child s attachment to the 
mother, vve meet a further interesting phenomenon which serves to amend 
a former statement While discussing body needs, we reached the conclu 
Sion that there is nothing which the infant can do to relieve them on his 


own ^Ve realue now that there are exceptions to this rule 'While it is 
true that the infant has to rely on the mother for food, regulation of 
temperature, body position and cleanliness, there is a good deal that he 
can do to provide mere pleasure for himself by subsututing a part of his 
own body for the absent mother When there is no breast or bottle offered 
for sucking he can suck tus thumb. Uus uill not appease his hunger, but 
It It. 1 gtte rue to pleasurable sensauons rn the mucous membrane of the 
mother present to fondle the child s body, his 
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in many quarters, some misgivings remain conreming tlie infant's time 
for autoerotic gratification It seems that, unconsaously, the mother 
values her position as sole provider of pleasure for her child A cliild 
who produces pleasure for himself ts an independent duld, proportion- 
ate to the degree in whicli he does « The raotlier feels vaguely that tins 
renders him less open to her influence and guidance Esen where reas- 
sured by their medical or psychological advisers, mothers tend ilierefore 
to wage war on thumb sucking, rocking, roastmbatjon, etc. It is a war 
in which they are defeated invariably since, sliori of literally tying down 
an infant hand and foot, nothing will present him from pursuing tliae 
perfectly legitimate, dnve-deternuned, infantile pleasures 

During the course of their observations, students wll profit from 
comparing notes occasionally as to the pace of dcselopment in their 
respective infants Not all children pass through the same decisne stages 
at the same time There are certain milestones which sliould be reached, 
and passed, during the first year of life, when precisely this happens 
will depend in each individual case on the interacuon bcti\een consu 
tuaonal and environmental factors All infanu pass through a phase 
when their life is dominated by the alternation between pam and pleas 
ure They should, during the first year, all learn to perceiie and rec 
ogmre reality, develop memory, and build up an inner image of the 
body self on whicli their future personality is founded Based on the 
experience of material satisfaction, ilieir feelings should reach out tow’ard 
the mother and atuch ihcrasehes to her If Uicy accomplish these basic 
steps, tliey are considered as satisfactory infants. C&onlmated mosemeni 
and speech are still to come 
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I CULTIIKAL AND INDIVIDUAL VaKIATIONS TiIE ApPROAQI OP 
Appued PsvaiOASALYSIS 

Dunng the laat three decades, largely under the inBuencc of psycho- 
^lysis the study of variations of parental attitudes has gained in scope 
■ns most extensive contributions have come from social scientists who 
study vanations of parental atutudes in their cultural distribution Most 
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T large number of influences some derived from the changes m soaal 
climate others related to current interest or recent advances in various 
areas of invcsugation < /Vmong the latur the influence of psychoanalysis 
finds Its place Some early clinical impressions of psychoanalysis i ere 
generalized and in the course of this process some t ere misinterpreted 
Thus tlic tendency lo humanize child care and to avoid trumnaiization 
of tlie cliild reflects Uie influence of psychoanalysis m a fruitful sense 
svhile the frequent exaggeration of tins pnnaple reflects a mismter 
pretation We refer to the tcmicncy to maximize indulgence to minimize 
depnsntion at all costs and tlius to wiihdrasv support from the child in 
his battle against lits own mstmctual forces s 

Tlic cniaal misunderstandings can readily be traced to the difScultics 
in communication between psychoanalysts and those who apply their 
findings The time lag svhich arises in ihc course of translation adds 
to the difficulty since the progress in psydioanalytic insight is only grad 
ually channelized into the various fields of application During the last 
decade this time lag has tended to be reduced The cooperation between 
psychoanalysts and students of child development and child care has 
become closer and as a consequence a decisive shift has occurred Interest 
IS no longer exclusively or predominantly focused on evaluaung pro- 
cedures in cliitd ore The relationship between a specific parent and lus 
child finds consideration 

In any case history m soaal ivork or dynamic psychiatry in the 
broadest sense and in many pediatric case histones a characterization of 
the parent child relauonship has come to find a place For speual research 
studies a number of typologies or ratings were developed by groups of 
psychological investigators* but none of tliem seem to have been accept 
able to other groups and none have entered clinical practice However 
a number of standard designations have become accepted which close 
lo everyday language differ from it by one connotation In speaking of a 
wann seductive cold or rejectmg mother one refen not only 
to the gestures but also to ihcir meaning not only to the surface of 
behavior but also to unconsaous mouvaiions which color this behavior 
and determine its nuances The broader professional public has appar 
ently been introduced to this approach by Levy (1943) who chose the 
term overprotective motlier to charactcrue mothers who rely predom 
inantly on overcompcnsation as defense against iheir hostility 
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Psychoanaljsts, even ^vhen using designations of this kind, tend to 
remain ais’are of the fact that any descnptive typology oversimplifies the 
highly intncate picture that psychoanalytic observation itself offers Some 
simplifications are unavoidable, without them no general pnnaples 
could be established and no applications of psychoanalysis would become 
possible Moreover, the usefulness of the current designations of paren 
in this instance more speafically maternal — attitudes cannot be 
doubled They have a firm place in dynamic psychiatry and serve as a 
means of communication between the various skilled groups which con 
stitute the psychiatnc team 


However, the more widely simplifications are used and the more 
firmly a vernacular is entrenched, the more essential does it become to 
restate from ume to time the more complex aspects of a problem The 
present paper attempts a restatement of this kind we shall point to some 
aspects of parent child relationship which the psychoanalyst is accustomed 
o inc u e m us thinking and whidi tend to be neglected by those who 
^ restatement one might expect a modi 
to the vernacular and an 
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burden imposed upon diem The influence of these or similar conditions 
on parental attitudes is viened in analj’sis not only m the light of the 
individual s current consaous and unconsaous conflicu These reahty 
factors also pro\e as a rule to be connected with speafic unconscious 
fantasies concerning parenthood and diildren which are of different 
importance in the lives of modiers and fathers To the woman the birth 
of the child is part of the biolc^ca] cyde of her sexual function Labor 
and delivery are vaguely aniiapatcd in many kinds of sexual experzenca, 
more reguarly and concretely m the sensauons attending menstruauon 
Throughout pregnancy an apparently new and yet unconsaously prc 
pared network of fantasies lends to develop — or more correctly, older 
fantasies tend to be refocused or reactivated These fantasies, however 
different from individual to individual, are impressively grouped around 
well known common themes (Klein, et al , 1950) 

The biologic process fof pregnancy] has creaied a uniiy of mother and 
child in rvhicb the bodily subsunce of one flows into the other and thus a 
larger unit is foimed out of two The same thing tales place on a psycho- 
logical level By perceiving the fruit of her body as part of berself the 
pregnant woman is able to transform the parasite in her into the beloved 
being 

Helene Deutsch (1945) whose thought we have followed and from 
whose ivnting we quote, feels that this love will reestablish the oneness 
between mother and child when the child is bom In the ttansiuon from 
separation to reunion she finds the roots of the universal striving of the 
human for contact with others and for union with them 

No comparable biological link connects the father and his child His 
wifes pregnancy may revive oedipal fantasies of bearing a child to his 
own father, but the revived fantasy is different in nature It is chated by 
the mechanism of the revival of his own past and is not rooted in bio- 
logical functions 

This medianism of revival of the past is operauve m the mother as 
well and for both parents constitutes a central point in the experience of 
parenthood The relauon to ones own parents is repeatedly reenacted 
by repetition or fay avoidance In parenthood the psychological life cycles 
of two generations overlap and a third one is regularly involved 

Parents as analytic patients find access to repressed experiences of 
their own childhood fay living with their own children, by observing 
them, and by reacting to them Among tlie rcjcuom the tendency to 
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identify ^vilh the otsTi parents is paramount This idcnlification may 
manifest itself m behavior ranging from compliance vvith the parental 
model to protest against it, and these tendenaes may range from complete 
unawareness to full consciousness 

It IS this experience of analytic observation which suggests a general 
approach to the function of unconscious fantasies concerning the ex 
peered and the growing diild They arc not, as the literature sometimes 
seems to suggest mere elements intruding into the 'real parent-cluld 
relationship they are its ferment They arc part of the equipment of man 
for parenthood and probably its essence as far as the psychological equip 
ment is concerned 

Analytic case histones it is true tend to stress the opposite aspect 
It IS pointed out to the patient that his diild is not lus sibling and rival, 
to be envied or pitied — the most frequent initial reaction of failicn, he 
IS not meant to fulfill what was missed, is not tlic patient reborn anew as 
male or female he is an independent being While this is the way— 
admittedly simplified— in which in analytic observation unconscious fan 
tasies attached to the child tend to reveal themselves psydioanalytic 
material viewed in a broader sense illustrates Uie progressive and adap 
live nature of the unconsaous fantasies to which H Dcuisdi has drasvn 
attention 


The cl«sical instance of a progressive fantasy concerns the equation 
penis^child Universal m the development of the female, its transforma 
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over masturbation and on a deeper layer of fears connected ivith 
the ambivalence to the mother Witlt toany women the first movements 
of the child stimulate a new focus of apprehension a more realistic one 
as we usually put it. And yet it appears sometimes that what has changed 
IS frequently only the content of the fear Instead of the safety and 
integrity of the self it ts that of the child as part of the self tliat is 
endangered 

The process of adaptation gains a powerful impetus by the contact 
with the newborn when the infant responds to the mother s stimula 
tion This 11 the first in a continuous chain of experiences which extends 
over time Before we turn to some more detailed comment on these 
earliest phases of mother child or parent diild contact it seems necessary 
briefly to round out the position we take — a position implied in psyclvo- 
analytic writings but rarely made expliac. Parental attitudes to the 
child are continuously influenced by the child s growth and development 
With the changing needs and demands of the child different reactions 
of the parents are stimulated since changing demands tend to mobilize 
different unconsaous material in die parent (Kris 1944) In prmaple 
this IS equally true of both parents The interaction between the child s 
development and the uncomaous material which n mobilizes m the 
parent suggests that fixed and static designation of parental attitudes 
to which we referred before are unsatisfactory or incomplete Parental 
attitudes are subject to variations in accordance with the varying needs 
and demands of the child The mother who genuinely delighu or can 
tolerate all of die mhnt s demands may react with irritation when the 
child becomes independent when early in his second year he can move 
away and at the same time may develop an intolerance against separation 
upon bedtime And again the reverse occurs the child that has become 
independent may gam admiration from a motlier who did not gam satis 
faction from her care of tlie infant * In the later course of development 
bowel training the first manifestations of negativism or the first sign 
of phalhc and oedipal stnvings may ehat previously donnant reacuons 
in the parent The most frequent and probably best known intolerance 
concerns the parental reaction against the child who shows sibling rivalry 
Therefore no study of parental atutudes seems to us complete which 
neglects the variations arising in the course of those changing diaractcr 
islics of infant and child • 


8 Nfuch of thi* has become general Knowledge Child ph^ent are acw 
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This problem has also a bearing on the approach in psychoanalytic 
therapy In the course of most analytic treatments adult patients recall 
a variety of their expenences with their parents We know that these 
changing versions reflect dynamic changes in the patient and may call 
upon related memory material But changing images of parental figures 
may also be related to some extent to the actual \ariations that occurred 
in the atutudes of parents In some instances analytic matenal definitely 
supports this assumption in others the changing images of the parents 
which the patient offers seem only to be related to the development of 
the conflict pattern during the analytic process However, it seems that in 
the expectation with which the analyst approaches the task of recon 
struction insuffiaent emphasis has been placed upon the actual changes 
in parental attitudes that may have occurred 

From the study to which we refer later our impression is that such 
changes are more frequent during the first months or years of the child s 
life than has been generally assumed- 


Bcfore we try to illustrate the variations of parental attitudes which 
we have m mind ic is once more essential to enlarge our vista- In speak 
ing of the parents reactions to the sequence of demands as they ansc 
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Vicxe under treatment by different or by the same analj^st ha\e proved 
instructive, and the practice o£ therapy of the small child by therapy of 
the mother has become accepted proc^tire These chnical procedures are 
potent as instruments of observation, but they only rarely throw adequate 
light on the earliest mteraction between mother and child. Child analysts 
too have to rely on the method of reconstruction. 

The relauon of reconstruction of the past to observation of the present 
in the study of child development ha< been discussed repeatedly (Hart 
mann, 1950, Kns 1950) "While reainstructive procedures serve as sign 
posts, focus attention and pose problems, direct observation plays a hm 
ited but essential role. Such observauon is inrliiderl in the traditional 
approach of psychoanalysis, m the Three Coninbuttons to the Theory 
of Sexuality Freud stated that he relied on both sources, on material from 
analysis and the direa observation of the child.^ 

The data derived from observation are dearly limifM They lack, 
almost all the features upon which analysts tend to rely, what they offer 
■wfll Urgely depend on the context in which they are made and on the 
nature of the selecuon of data. 


Child Stud) Center of Yale Univ eisity a project has been under 
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jn constant touch with the home a fairly clear picture can be gamed 
We neitlier intend at this point to enter into a detailed description 
of the procsduTes used nor to evaluate these procedures in any ivay We 
also do not propose to discuss the advantages tshich it seems to offer 
that the study ts service centered and the pediatrician is conversant with 
psychoanal>sis We intend only to report bnefly on some pnnaples used 
m the collection and evaluation of data Contact with the parents is kept 
spontaneous, i e , a minimum of questions is asked The topics of discus 
Sion are largely determined by their urgency to the parent We start, 
therefore, with a limned set of data on the parent and watch die growth 
of these data over time Hence presence or absence of data at any given 
lime become significant in themselves The contact with the parents is 
viewed as a dynamic and unfolding experience 

The pediatnaans role with the family is essentially that of the 
authority on child care, and no advice nor instrucuon is widiheld svbich 
the doctor feels would enhance the health of the child and the parent 
clidd relationship That this advice is mc^ified in accordance with the 
individual situation goes without saying The pediatnaan advises not 
in tenm of what is theoretically optimal in child care but m terms of 
what seems best for this mother and her child It should be added that 
the physiaan family relationship remains child centered Perhaps the 
only important variation of the pediatnaans role in this study from 
that of the pediatncian in private practice is in the enlargement of hzs 
responsibilities for observation of the child s environment and the efforts 
to distinguish as clearly as possible between subjecuve and objectne data 
A further point concerns the evaluation of data meeUngs of the 
research staff try to view the data presented m terms of their use for 
prediction What can be predicted at any given ume, i e , the range of 
predictable events is to us more significant than the correctness and incor 
rcctness of any specific predicuon Past predictions become part of the 
matenal for retrospective evaluation m rediscussing a case we turn to 
the past matenal in search for clues which would have suggested a differ 
ent or a more speafic prediction Thus predictive and retrospective evalu 
ation interact In addition wc try to remain as'rare of the fact that we 
study processes and to include in our data the changes in our own insight. 

The four case histones from which we can present only very abbrevi 
ated abstracts have one factor in common they describe dramauc events 
in early mother-child relationship events whicli may be viewed as cnses 
They are presented mth frequent reference to the predictive viewpoint. 


is Thjs iwhnjque had been adopted betorc we were familiar with Benjarafn s Wetvj 
(1951) We find ouKelvw in full agreement with his methodological dncusdon 
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"VVe were throughout concerned with the question at which point we 
couW ha^e antidpated the turn in the relationship. We concentrate in 
thU report on earliest changes in parental attitudes. Wherever possible, 
sve have stressed the importance ot the interaction of the attitudes of the 
parents ss-ith the deselopment of the child.'* 


Case Reports 
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BiJly to rnpond as she svishcd him to m the areas ot his caims slremn- and 
toileting but also m the definite but indirect and subtle of prohiLcmg 
things o! vihicli she did not approve It h-as noted for rtainntc ihst she 
interrupted the thumb suebng whtdi she did not hU not by pulling his thumb 
out but by entiang him to become busy ivith something ehewi c, playing with 
her or mth a toy Her prohibition of masturbation >vas recorded in detail by 
the physician >.hen Billy v,as slightly under ten months of age he reached for 
his penu vhile on the potty and she took his hand anny sa/d m a not unpleai 
ant tone that s not to play with and thereafter supported him on the r^t In 
such a ts-ay tJtat although she did not appear to be restraining him, be could 
not again reach the genital area and turned his attention to her socal itiiniila 
tion She seemed to set her hmiu in a way that arouied a nunimum of protest 
from the baby She anticipated no difficulty and seemed to feel perfectly sure 
that eicrything would go ivell between them. The only area in which it might 
be said that there was a limit to her competence was in relation to illness. Billy 
had his first illness at five and a half months — a severe told and cough Not only 
did she prove to be a surprisingly poor reporter of hit symptoms, but she needed 
considerable help m giving him his jnedicaiion Jt has remained a consuirnt 
finding Oiai Mrs A. s success in meeting Billy s needs and in interpreting efues 
from him is much less when he is sick than when well 

Some time must here be given to a desaiption of Dilly who showed turpriV 
Ing adaptability and smoothness in many ot his physiologiol and maturaiional 
patterns from the beginning As a newborn he was desaibed as well developed 
moderately acme and mature There was a ipecificiiy about his way of espresso 
ing his discomfort or wishes which seemed to make comforting htm quite eaiy 
(i c not juit by his mother but by others as well) One might say he gave tiort 
wbicli could easily be interpreted IIis parents found him attractive enietum 
mg and easy to live with 

Some of the imooilmew and adaplabiliiy in his behavior pauttni can be 
illustrated by the story of his sleep From the firit. Billy war an infant who wl cn 
he was asfeep slept deeply By age twelve days he was already sleep ng seven 
to eight hours consecutively during ibc night and which by six weeks had m 
creased to ten hours. At four months be had a period of about ten days of being 
wakeful intermittently at night at a lime when he had grown too Urge to sleep 
comfortably in hit bastmel He relumed to his unmternipied ivehc liours when 
placed in a large cnb tVben he was five and a half months old hts fail ft took 
a new job in wfiicii he worked from lace afternoon to midnight Billy very 
obligingly fit into the new family schedule by being perfectly amiable af^ut 
going to bed sl.ghUy later and sleeping until 0 a.m fn il e four w* nh^ 
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which manifestly pleased Mn A. Hu calonc needs dunng the first months were 
greater than those of many infants whose early growth pattern is slower, and 
thus hu mother found him wonderful in still another area. We do not for a 
moment suggest that her way of feeding did not influence his intake and the 
pleasure of thu expenence for both of them. We do suggest that it was a happy 
and important coincidence that he needed more food than many babies do 
Mrs A. never had to cope with a baby whose appetite was small, his point of 
satiation unquestionably met her standards of adequate intake and he could 
usually be penuaded to “take one more bite for mommy" if she wished lU 
He was responsue to every adult, both friend and stranger, and most of all 
to hu mother He smiled readily, babbled freely and gave observers the impres- 
sion of great amiability and enjoyment of hfe, and that he expected the world 
would be good to him. As K. Wolf (1953) said m her report “It is not easy to 
explain ^e impression he creatcd-he seemed so well put together, so smoothly 
integrated, and so completely unaware of the hardships of life— he was by no 
mtam a hand^me baby but he enchanted eceiy person who ,aw htm." Here 
m th ° though he cleat!, was dtscrtmtnating 

i-TlnXuu^ r P''P'«lly =cuse, and ht. motor 

advanred. Hit months was consistently four to six weeks 

xell mtegrated warot tolfoVmT' demonstrauon of hss steady. 
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He also svas naiUng pers.sttnt grab, tor lie spooo during leedmg and she found 

paternal ^ntoother ^ ^ „„ maeassng d«erm.nauon to have a 

can t really take care of him ^ jjy ^ behavior in a 

place of her otvn as soon as possibl __-uence with the lap were often 

different way For example his acuvity P imtaung her His wish for 

spolen of a, though they vtere pnma ' ^ bj drouldn t have he rvanu 

certatn ohject, to play mth „^I„„gtr he so easily persuaded 

S:o™l"rltL She su^tomanred her diffieulty in saying I ran t Sgure 

■""urer^rpr^ure of the d.s,ausfae.»„ ‘-1—^0^ h-^' 
the part time ^e of the child be^i^e a .eiecl.-S T 

tionSuptoB had deteriorated „„ impressiie componcnt-te 

relationship has i'™'""*.' f’Vhe relationship between mother and child no 
lull unity of mother and chdd. ^h' '''* “ ^i other people She is a womn 

:ito ’“-r ■; ^;:„t’or: 

Bto»inTX'=”'<l’'="'“ “‘e"' Sid^'^S her”“e givmg of 

.gnifiint el« When die „„Eb, no. like dre 

food! and m enumeraung ^ |,ke spiMch ^ ^ what 

of them Mrs A quickly Kspond^ OhJ ^ 

Mrs B at„en.ytonrye.oto^,h^^"^^^^^ 

r-iirdr uth?.& tsTouth £ ^ ^ 

whom she was attracted rtlauonsbip with another g parents. 

him unul after he terminated “ L only Imng child ^ j 

Mr B two years older f » ‘f ® X a direeyesn P«^7p„enn 
Mr B had always lived at h u.e fanuly horn was 

force, and the young , „„ die iMrr.age .1 was 

The house located m an iio ^ „ters and priOT „„ent «“ 

large enough tor two separate h g T jjjiely This arr^ diaractet.ro 
punned thli. die °tw hecSe angry a. joung co«P'» 

med the B s because the “ 7. „„ „d die inability «' 

both die domination of die modier ml 
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to assert themsches The mother m law insisted upon doing all the cooking for 
the enure family 

Mrs B conceded three months after marriage and seemed to base been 
delighted about her pregnancy They s^ere both surprised at the early conception 
as Mr B had mumps orchitis v.hi!e in the armed sen ices and had been told 
that he might be sterile Pregnancy vas unesentful, the first movements of the 
baby were expcnenced with great pleasure. This made hfrs. B know that the 
baby was alive while before this it had not seemed reah 

Labor and dehvery were medially uneventfuL Jimmy, a large, blue-cyed, 
blonde boy, was characterized as a newborn as moderately active, and easily 
cottoned by touch and position changes. Breast feeding was easily established 
with a large supply of milk. In the handling and breast feeding of the newborn 
baby she appeared competent and comfortable. He was entirely breast fed for 
.1,^ months and weaned only at eleven months Solids were begun in 

third month and taken well We consider now the first part of this period 
milk uf ^ ^ feeding; a bottle of breast 

JLln ® for her posipartal 

inu^CT expression far beyond the usual period. The 

or "Other .„d ch.Id extended bejond the leedtng He held 

and many ol hu illc^ne hn” pantimother for most of his trailing 

quendy we do not 2 oJ ^ 

impression of Mrs. B was 
■kat she mold either L “ ■>>« projea It was felt 

ones. There Here only sliehr^omT*' “ among the most disturbed 

■hjScuIty m g,s,„g exprej.on to anxte!^ 

advice generally While her 1I.U in hj/,n ^ J kesittuicy to ash for or accept 
rung she later told of her conri»™ u "as noted from the begin 

he cat enough’ would he siav -a«,v '*i ^ contacts with the infant (would 
to the nursery hungry, etcl Th,. fi' i «"ough for eating? would he go back 
"me to the pcdmir” „ on ,h?.Ic^a ! “ “"ooan 

about feedmg .t, P<«t parium day nhen out ol her anxiety 

"fnted. Other clue, ,1^, ^'■ce Hhtch she had previously 

J'mmyvra, not rate, outs, LTeraui - the early .uouths. We heard that 

bari, nnuT sevon mont^" He was grven only 

pre^ b, her as fngi.,. ^ «"= atarthng of the baby was tnter 

roe rclauonshjp of Mn n .1. 

“ "““k" ol faetors into lccounL'’f ““ '“"J' 0PPn«aated tf 

'b' fell a'I^'*°” “™’okle conucu vmh 'be ouulms of town with 

mponub , ■” ‘ko bouse of ■" tnfrequent aud 

"PonubUtue, Thu. rhe bab, ga,ucd L 1 ^ 'b= had few Lusehold 

““ o' an exdustve possess, on. 
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her feel guilty and depriving to give milk by cup instead of the breast During 
an upper respiratory infection at nine and a half months when he had refused 
a feeding Mrs B said that she was unable to wean gradually and asked if she 
could stop all breast feedings at once When the pediatrician suggested that 
this be postponed until Jimmy recovered from his infection a new period of 
exclusive breast feeding was initiated Weaning took place abruptly at eleven 
months At this time two events coincided he bit the nipple until it bled and 
a visit to the pediatrician was imminent Two days before this visit breast 
feeding was discontinued and when Mrs B was asked how she felt about it 
she replied I live it a day and then a night at a time and guess 1 11 get through 
It somehow 

The reaction of weaning on the mother became manifest in many ways She 
was depressed found life at her in laws increasingly intolerable spoke of taking 
a job but abandoned the idea because it would mean leaving Jimmy with 
the mother in law 

She was still skilllul m her physical handling o! him at the end of his Erst 
year hut what was meaningW to the young mfant whose needs and moods she 
could anticipate was no longer of equal tmportance to the growing child The 
physial intimacy continued m many ways but the ways were not adaptive 
Mra. B waa mncxible and did not respond to his need to be given and allowed 
lint Inm "" '» "-“ve and explore the world 

A new reason was found for the re«tris>*.ex« u . , « , 

dme^™TtweeTl^r td“c?.M Zre"" ‘V"'" 

coniiderahle tntcnsity are ibmulated ^thi 4,ld s’T 

months. ^ cnilas attempts to grow with his 

Concurremly wuh weaning there was an .nrw t 
tiom he impressed obsmers more anH of upper respiratory infec 

cliild Hu lack of iniuaine became ^ ^ <f*sagreeable and dissatisfied 

anxiety of Uie stranger Laniruaffe closely linked with intense 

smors of development which cS, ^ remains retarded but in all other 

Iwcl He wear, long Hair and the >■= at a normal 

A new situation has anwn in which h'* 

linVcd to Ills Inlancy would have to part with something 

In Uic following two cases we 

on the pirt of the moUicrs which '^‘ih a transition from attitudes 

mote posiinc as time pasted. more negative to attitudes which became 

Crst of these two Mrs. r ^ t 

* atiracuve plcas^t ,ouu ' “"tact as being 

joung woman in die Bldi month of pregnancy! 
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who seemed eager w please the interviewer and glad to become a part ot the 
study As Ume passed there seemed to he Imle reason to doubt that her 
attachment to the study was based on her belief that it was the best available 
means of insuring optimum care for her child and help for herielf tn arm'' for 
the infant about whom she expressed much concern during the ant^partum 
period She read numerous boolis and articles about child care and asked many 
questions She expressed far more than the usual amount of concern about 
whether or not the baby would be all right particularly as this was related to 
mental development Pr^ancy was complicated by nausea and vomiting from 
the thud through the seventh months and this necessitated one period of hoi 
pitalization for a few days She worried about the effect of this vomiting on her 
baby, and expressed concern about her m«i ability to be the ‘right kind* of 
mother 


The last two months of pregnancy were infinitely more pleasant for Mn. 
C — her vomiting disappeared and she expressed cagemest and pleasure nun 
gled with anxiety about her adequacy over the prwpcct of bcfoining a mother 
She delivered at term after a prolonged and exhausting labor ncceuitatmg 
spinal anesthesia and low forceps delivery The infant, a well formed, vjgtjrous 
little girl was m good condiuon at bath and weighed 7 lbs. Twelve hours later 
she looked less good she had a high pitched try of poor qtiahiy, reacted 
ziummally to stimulauon, had poor suclung and rooting responses and some 
degree of stupor There was a mild peripheral facial weakness. Over the penod 
of the next tluee days she became more wakeful and alert, the faaal palsy dis< 
appeared and the above-mentioned sucking and rooting responses became quite 
active and normal 

By the ume she was su da>s of age she was dcsaibed as an aiuactive. well 


formed, vigorous infant who was active hypertonic, easily startled and icnsitire 
to external sUmuh (touch, posiUon change, lempmiure change, etc.) She aried 
loudly for her feedings could not be quieted by holding at such iiirei for the 
few minutes needed to prepare the breast or bottle, and was charactenred by 
the nurse in the newborn nursery as a ‘screamer It was only shghtly more 
easy for the experienced nurse to comfort her than the incxpcnenccd mother 
It vsras felt at that time that because of her phpiologicaJ ^lak^up she was going 
to be a diHicult baby to live with, and it seemed unfortunate that this infant 
whose needs seemed to ovenihclm her was to be cared for by such an anxious 
and inept mother In this assumption we were eminently correct. The first fw 
months of Afargareis life were a trial and tribulation Mrs. C. dcsaibed ibu 
period as the ‘worst three months of her life* a period In which sJie lo« ail 
confidence in hcnclf. was not able to nuke decuions was not able to frti good 
about what she did for the baby and was repeaiedly confused by iugs««oni 
from neighbors and relatives She was encouraged to call the 
ever she needed to and did this with Impressive frequency It ww diW'Ofd 
quite early in the contact (by the ume Margaret was two weeks 

w, „« pL,.bk to Mn, c ,o d.<»» to-™ -o tto 

Shi h 2 d to bo p.cn «ty .poaSt: u.«raa.<.o. -th to »toon-o<.» to. 
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there vas more than one v.ay to do this and if the suggested one did not wort 
SMih Margaret she should call the doctor This seemed to be the only v>zy xn 
vhich she could be helped during those first three months, and she svas not ready 
for many months to assume real responsibility in relation to the baby's care. 
She could not carry o\er the reasoning behind one situation in child care to 
another She had to ask separately about hundreds of small — ^but to her vital — 
points 

developed v^ell, but she -was physiologically unstable and 
difSralt to satisfy She s^as partially breast fed for sue weeks but this the mother 
gase up because, although the books had said breast feeding was best for 
a les, argaiet spit up her mother s breast milk more frequently than she did 
Az ^mplcmesury botUc teedmg On ihe occnnnn of M^ef, tot vn.t to 
bvnrrirH^ *** t'ccts the pcdiatnaan charaaerizcd her as being 

oicTl a ‘ "'"'“7 dnnges m mote 

n« iTe o X , ”” “f "“nnal It sias 

hfc. Tim concern was^'nm iLde k'°"^ '“«>oni during the first two days of 
liad a Iar,-nse?^,dor iih,^d,oj!irT “ Addjuonally, Margaret 

*cc*ocd to cue Mrs r ftr«i. significance m this instance, 

infant. ® ^ cause for her fear that she was not a normal 
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became apparent that Mrs a (evidcntlj ,n an effort to reduce the nece«.tr to 
make deasjont) had become extremely rigid about feeding placed great depend 
ence upon the mechanical aspects of this and failed to notice or dinrgarded the 
dues Uie baby gave her For example it ww rcscal-d that she alHap iNihed until 
the baby became loud and insistent m her crying for footl before she fed her 
(and by this time the mfant va* cxprewing her needs by slight crjing fofJosscd 
only later by vigorous crying) she was stopping the feeding exaetly after each 
2 or. to svajt for an exact number of bubble* regardless of tJie babj * state of 
hunger or satiation The pediatrician feft at that time that mother and child 
v.crc caught m a mutually hazardous situation that the mother i»aj relying 
upon mechanistic devices to tttsure that she could function as a mother and 
that she was still concerned anxious and preoccupied SMth her own inadcijuacy 
It U’as dierefore dcaded that the pediatrician mutt interrupt the mother’s self 
imposed mechanistic regime and for another period take away as much as pov 
sible some of the necessity to make decuiom regarding the baby* care ^^rs C. 
was Uicrefore giten very exact specific instructions which the was told to follow 
Without variation for the next ten days at which time slic sia* to report to the 
doctor 


The baby at that vnsti (age five months) was continuing to do well devtlop- 
njentally She was able to roll from jupine to prone would luppor: a large 
fraction of her weight when placed m standing position and was (at expetted 
at this age) more interested than before in sitting ant] in moving about She 
gave her usual good performance in relation to her interest ami drive to exploit 
Ute test materials liie most striking change to the staff at that visit w’u her 
discniiicnation of scrangen and her marked preferenee for her mother She was 
sufficiently apprehensive of the pediatrician and the room that it wav netttsary 
for the /int time to permit her to «i on her mother * Jap for the developmental 
and physical examinations Mrs C confinncd that this had been present aho in 
Ollier situations for about two weeks 


Five days after tins visit Afn. C. ailed the doctor to report with great pJrav 
ure how well things were going and to tell about what she termed httfe 'far 
garet s advance Tie adiancc she wns seeing vvas lifscribed by her as mudi the 
same behavior the pediatrician had seen five days before Margaret* increased 
activity her moving about her social respomivencss and reaching out bchanor 
vvhich had been pointed out to her at that time. 

Tlicre was no doubt that after this visit something had enabl«i ^f«. C. lor 
the first time to iook at Margaret in a different way Her d-vrlopmentaJ tevel as 
compared to her age had been exceilent for monthi her |hpial growth 
been rood from the fini, and she had become inllnitcry less irritable snd demani. 
mg but hfrs. C had dern-ed only meager comfort from these ihmgv Tl e nature 
oI U.C help bems given b, the peilumcnn ieemed nn d defem Iron, Hut n! 
.he eahee nionihi OTu. did chnnge .» U.e l,nd ol doelnp-ienul ..ep, 
bv .he .ntan. .he ™ cn.ee, ng .he pmnd »I .nm.n, n-o,e 
dLlopmen. den»n,.r.„ng her ,«ngee.. .n "'f' 

by pJnB .hen ro-ne odiee lupeeu ot deetopnenn She iilro de. eloped . d inne, 
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preference for her mother and apprehenshcnc&s about strange people and 
places. It might be said that she ga\e to her mother at this time unmisukable 
evidence of responding in a specific and flattering way which Mrs. C. seems to 
base interpreted not as a demand upon her, but as a preference for her com* 
pany in much more adult terms. This u in contrast to the attitude of some 
mothers who interpret the child's “fear of the stranger" as a defect in the child 
or as an increased demand upon themselves. During the next few* months there 
were continued esidences of Mrs. C.’s growing pleasure in Margaret, her recog- 
nition and appreciation of her as an individual, and a disappearance of the 
«pressions of her fear that hfargarct would be retarded. Moreover, she was 
inacajingly able to make many everyday dedsions which tame up in relation to 
Margarets ^e. As she expressed it to the interviewer, “things are so much 
bettCT now. I can talk to Margaret and see that she understands what I mean.” 

several months before the change in 
ohienEd that in spite of her dilRoiltles Mrs. C. could 
t'hich " anjone else and had devised wajs of handling her 

reqnirentenu ol dns baby. For example, 
™ “P« “mltmed «hen her sUn 

10 a baht was doied'i^tf^^'sr’ ^ common avenue o£ giving comfort 

to tarm own wSdom, learned 

« many „.othcrs, w^. in thrj^ C- ^ 

damaged the unborn child by cxcewi^ related to the fear of having 

diuaiijfacu'on with herself as a t>»TT« '^‘ting, and by the mother’s excessive 

The second factor which Drodiif»-H dates back into her own childhood. 

response of the child to hn- *^t«de. the personal 
reassurance, “d her presence strengthens the 

nancy had combined a toll' Um^ccl'' "'•'I ■»!“> prior to her preg- 

Iwh’t" “ '■“'’“'1 "ho "Otw Z She had been married fe 

« ppieit of her hfe. \Vhile thev h ^ msion and described these years 
otocy at thi, nme was „„p,,„„J^ P’^oood to have children, the meg- 

mtrfe ot h, , ^ ^ P ed and .. ^ 

S reT"’’'"” “ '"joy frtqoent trip 

t" La'?'” “■ *''' "" ob^ut P aSTev “• hov\ to ab^- 
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^ difficulty m regulating tlic di« nerc the only complirnts She found 
It hard to restrict her consumpuon of atidy Not only v-as the child unwanted 
at this time but she Slated the rearing of children issomcthing to get oscr svuh. 
She tvas Inghtencd by the idea of hae«ig a child as there is m it somcihing 
final— a new responsibility 15 added and hou an she bear it? She fnd had no 
experience aviih infants under three years She cliaractcrircd herself as an impa 
tient restless and quick tempered person who should spank the child when she 
becomes angry She felt her husband was more likely to do things coirectjy than 
she She believed in strictness lor children and not m babying or spoiling 
She was afraid of having a child with cerebral palsy or roojigolisjn as she 
hated the thought of being a mother who would be pitied by others Even her 
positive plans seemed determined by competitive thoughts She would breast feed 
as she had been fed herself her brothers wife was unable to do so 

The child was to be a boy and while she thought her husband v^ould not care 
she would be disappointed if it were not a boy From her own past she later 
recalled that she always felt her father wanted her to be a boy She remembered 
hts intense desire for her to cxcejl aodeniicany and if the grades were not satis- 
factory to him he would not talk to her tor several days and tutoring would be 
instituted During her childhood she often was dressed as a boy and was tnts* 
taken for a boy by strangers which hurt and angered her 

Mrs D was admitted to the obstetrical ward with mild vaginal bleeding 
followed by a slowly proceeding labor of about twelve hours contraeuons in 
creased in intensity and as she was about to be taken to the delivery room she 
delivered in bed the husband cheering at the bedside The obsteinaans im 
pression was that this was a gratifying experience for both parents She reported 
the following day that the delivery was a sauslying event and talked of both Uic 
tetrihc speed of the delivery and the surprise of the obstetrician as minor 
triumphs. Though the baby was small ( 5 j 4 Jbs) she added but she lore inc 
apart thus referring to a minor vaginal tear 

The baby a girl imprcMed all observers as a small shghiJy immature infant 
who was attraniV'C pretty and dollhke and healthy in every way The attitude 
of the mother to the infant became manifest through innumerable details. Ann 
waa outstandingly attractive and elicited many jponwneoiu remarks to that 
effect from tlio staff which the moUicr negated. Even in the baby s third month 
of fife the mother said to the adniiring interviewer "Jet me show you a really 
pretty baby and produced pictures of herself m infancy adding since 1 e 
won t be pretty she had better be clever a suteroent which m its brevity sets 
the tone of the mothers verbalned attitude toward the child. A iimilar aiiiiude 
characteriied the details of her physical art of the baby 

As a newborn Ann was easily comforted by holding and yvt the trolls 
reported after a few weeks that the child preferred not to be he! L S! ^ 
disTpproval of picking up the Infant and ihe impression was gamed that all 
handling was as mucli restricted as possible , n . 

8™. ftcdins .bando-rf .n .kr Wiul Pfnod 


repeated questioning 


IS auanuuirt^ ii4 — t 

as to whether she couM manage It at home ilonc The milt 
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supply vras adequate but she felt the breasts s^eie so large they might smother 
th* baby 

Formula feeding was easily msututed but Mrs. V soon found it too Uroe 
consuming By observation it vas noted to be mechanical and hurried- \VhiIe 
Mrs. D availed herself of the best literature and advice on child care practices 
and followed the letter of the lav” it was repeatedly observed that in these 
procedures she gave htile of henelL 

At SIX weeU of age certain predictions were made concermng the mother 
K k fell that there was little evidence that she enjoyed the 

1 ^ invest much m the infant and she would have 

^Ue lolCTance if the bahy disturbed her It was also predicted that she would 

■bat might btr *' ‘™‘' 

tmurf"trb= ‘'"P‘”Z ‘I'Eailues were absent. Sbe con 

rot until .,i months'’o[^e"AtV™‘ Ob'” f’™? 1“°? 

vas «.tbm notmal hmS btft she vas 

and poor masicrv of hne h^vi* noted to have poor control of the trunk 
to ro^ ^‘dented by her mab.Uty 

taming the trunk m an erect tvx' *upmc position not mam 

•"ppon mote than a fracuon ot te'IJo P^°PP^ >na'>*l‘ty “ 

Her pasping patterns vtth bo* lame id ^ 

age and tn the absence o[ any a i ^ 

fell the slight lag m the cto*s mot ‘dcnce of neurological difficulty it was 
^ By eight monk cUgf^: ZZlT"" 

from the jtajy, P‘ « gave nse to serious apprehension 

«»Pport her fuU weight on her^fe« Ik ' momentarily and could not 

were I gniEcanUy retarded. Fine mmm- *“PPOTtfd. All gross motor functions 
»n toys was coniiderablv .k, "ot retarded- Her interest 


. -s^vdsiuiy leis than e , retarded. Her interest 

■"otor delay thete va, abo deUseTh^ Z “ *= S'”- 

=ppn.a* i* vas obsersS to 

reverse of her 


'a=ct to the mother’s appmaeh u.* s -Jcselopment. She „ 

'camon the strangSTno “5""S «lo* vas the 

Mrs. D expreijcd conei^ u- ^ »tranger noted) 

a"pp^it toT™ ''ported the child had 

reW ^ '‘■‘rt. Mn. S feU I™ i T*'' 'P^odes were 

aem 'eel.ng that k <>eprcsied. Consaously she 

id W^eT'": ■»<> -<!«■ Inurtlly 

"“rtt <o her career and ouu.de hVvrth 
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the child s care were additional aims toward improving the situation for both 
mother and infant. 


Neither the pcdiatriaan nor interviewer were able to help Mrs D accept 
any of these measures A consultant of wide pediatric and psychiatric expencnce 
and high professional competence had a similar expencnce Pediatric coniacts 
were increased in frequency in an attempt to help Mrs. D increase the amount 
of physical handling and stimulaUon given the child in the hope that this would 
help the child 

It may well be that during this period the mother followed some of the 
advice concerning the care and stimulation detailed nutritional advice and 
general intimations of the cbilds needs The atmosphere preiad/ng during the 
contacts with the mother was so tense that details were difficult to elicit 

At thirteen months of age Mrs D reported that Ann was now much more of 
a person she was able to talk, to her and believed that the child was beginning 
to understand her While Ann was not yet walking alone Mrs D seemed con- 
fident that she was a normal child The mother child contacts as observed at 
home had taken on many aspects of a teacher pupil relationship Ann was able 
to stand alone momentarily had two words comprehended a few objecu by 
name and showed interest m the picture book I>evelopmenc appeared to be up 
to her age level m all areas for the first time in many months 

During the interva} between eight and thirteen months el age certain exter 
na! events are known to have taken place which may have infiuenced this change 
Both mother and child had a mild respiratory illness during wlucb the father 
took over the child s care Immediately following iheu illness the mother and 
child spent several weeks with relatives, a visit the mother enjoyed and where 
both adults and children were interested in playing with Ann Subsequently 
the family spent several weeks in a resort area when the contacts between father 
and cfiild were possibly more frequent. 

It seems no single factor can be assumed to be solely responsible for the 
change in the child s development We assume the interaction of more favorable 
external conditions with the forces of maturation As far as the father is con 
cerned the child around the end of the first year established a new type of reJa 


tionship Earlier he had been charmed by her attractiveness and denied that 
there might be anything wrong with her developmental progress but apparently 
bad Imle actual contact with her The Hlness of mother may have initiated a 
more intense relationship between father and child By eighteen months of age 
she was known to have turned to the father with obvious eagerness. 

The mothers contrifaufion to the dulda developmental spun ,s unclear We 
know only that the mother felt less discontent with her lot during the visit 
with relauves and the vacation period However, her response to the child s spun 
was dearer She expressed pleasure that Ann could understand her and was now 
teachable and began a program of coaching and tutoring « ^ 

able to respond Teaching and the value of performance had been one ol ^e 
mam themes m Mrs. D s relation to her own father It now dominated h^ a»^ 
Uide to her child Another fa«or also wa, evident. She expressed pnde m the 
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child $ developing aggression toward other children It may have meant to her 
that the child was nov^r less helpless to the mothers own aggression 

Mrs D found it possible to adapt more positively to the child as a toddler 
than as a helpless infant. 


Discussion 

of I'"' some elements in common in each 

mJrO T “nJensent an early and 

arked change We point here only to some salient aspects 

bre^fn ® The ch.ld lover on the 

toddler stnveTr *^"1 ^ skillful mother, she fails when the 

^e of of the Rowing child 

Similar relationship with >nmtrates an initially somewhat 

experiences the chdd further development A mother who 

difficult to accept even the fim reacts to minimal clues finds it 
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cliange of altitude occuircil nheil the grotiing derelopmenl of the little 
giri mule her independent, when she could be "taught" and thuj the 
relation betneeti mother and child could elmt the memory of the 
mother’s own pasl-tvlien her fallier had taken active interest in her 
scliola'suc progress 


The mitcnal presented is m vanom respects inconclusue We are 
unable to ev-ahiate the extent and effects of the variations in attitude here 
described We report on one small aspect of a larger picture ^Ve are 
concerned v^^lh processes in progress and propose at a later occasion to 
present the case material in greater detail and m longer time perspectives 
The relationship of the variations in parental attitudes here ascribed 
to underlying unconsaous fantasies can only be postulated, m certain 
instances ue have by implication assumed the predominance of the one or 
of the Oliver of such fantasies We feel, however, that the maierial pre 
sentetl invites some comments on points of psjchoanalyiic ifieory which 
have a bearing on similar problems These points concern the relation 
ship of idenufication to object relationship We start from an apparent 


contradiction in formulation We know from Freud that identification 


may take the place of object relationship, die lost object may be replaced 
by a transformation of the self Rut on the other hand identificaticm 
opens the way for an understanding of the object and is therefore pare 
of object relatioruhip 

The apparent contradiction can be r«oIved when we more sharply 
distinguish between archaic and higher, id and ego aspects of identifica 
won Identification rests on the rocdianisms of projection and mtrojec 
tion In Its extreme form I am (in die) other, he is (m) me Ihe 


opposition IS one of being incorporated and incorporating (Lemn, 1952) 
In these terms die dynamics and actually the behavior of certain psy 
cliotics can adequately be dcsaibed (Lewm, i952, Jacobson, 1952) Many 
aspects in the development of the small child seem better understandable 
if we postulate the existence of such meclvanisrus The cases here discussed 
show a reversed picture the child, once part of die modver, becomes a 
person The earh«t variations in inatemal aiutudes suggest that much of 
the ability of the mother to handle the small child vnd much in the 
difficulty to adjust to its growth depends on the capaaty to shift from 
one type of identification to another In more accurate— but sail some 
what simphfied—iheoretical terms we would say it depends on the ques 
tion as to what extent the mechanism of idenufication h« become 
mous, the energies used m it have become neutralitcd (Hartmann. 19503) 
Quite obviously the archaic fonns of idenulicauon never disappear fully 
^nd remain die source wluch feeds ptrent child relauonships in general 
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In ps)dioanalytic v.Tiiing 5 similar problems arc frequently dealt with 
as opposition betssecn "nardssistiV' and “true" objcrt relationship. The 
point Vkhidi should like to make in this context is that identification 
as a rnedianum used by the ego permits the undersundmg of the child 
as an indiiidual and enables parents to react to his changing needs. 


COSCLLSIO*! 

In this paper emphasis is laid on the adaptise element in parent-child 
^ that even during early infancy v-ariaiions in 

a n^rf ^ ^ noted. It is postulated that these variations play 

^^F^at^present difficult to estimate, in the development of the child's 

parlT^“r' oE the 

Sa- ttud^ f* o£ their children. It is suggested that 

capadtj oE the narent In describing parental attitudes the 

Adapubility o£ the nacnt •. ■ should be taken into accounL 

its impairment mas D<2ih1v “P?“ parent<hild relationship and 
P«ed aifficuldT ^ “oixmance in early diagnosis o£ ex- 
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two extremes appear more valnemble These extremes seem to be com 
patab e to those infanu Greenaere (1941) describes as having suffered 
severely in utero ® 

The Paiiem, as distinguislied from tlie Congemiat Activity 

Type, shows ilie modifying effea of lemporary factors referred to above, 
and IS the actual Avay die diild reacts at any specific time 

The Type and Pattern generally correspond from the first few days 
of life up to the first months, i c , from the disappearance of transient 
birdi effects, such as maternal anesthesia, shock, and small hemorrhages 
that are reabsorbed, to the lime when the maturation of the nervous 
system u sufficiently advanced to enable die child to react with an adult 
startle response instead of an infantile one This corresponds approxi 
mately in time to die differentiation of the id and the ego 

Like other constitutional factors, the Congenital Activity Type must 
play an important role in die discliarge of id impulses, as svell as m ego 
and superego devefopment. fis exact significance cannot now be stated 
Freud frequently refers to the importance of constitutional factors It is 
hoped that in die future, the psychoanalysis of children and adults, whose 
behavior during infancy is objectively verifiable, will help to clarify the 
relationship between the Congenital Activity Type of the newborn, and 
the later personality development Such analyses may hkeivise help us to 
detennine whicli congenital traits, if any, are of greater significance and 
how various combinations of congenital tram predispose to diverse types 
of personality structure 

Continuous tweniyfour hour observations ui 1935, for instance, sug 
gested a correlation between quiet motoric behavior m the newborn and 
keener olfactory perception However, everyone knotvs how difficult, if 
not almost impossible it is, to establish valid tests for oUactory perception, 
so that this sensory testing had lo be given up, as did many other 
neurological tests in order to avoid fatiguing tlie newborns In two 
quiet children reported, one at Yale (Kris, 1951), and one, Kate from 
our oivn private cases, the later use of the eyes was very pronounced 
There is no svay to know if this results from a developmental process or 
15 a constiludonal factor 

In "Analysts Terminable and Intenninable ’ Freud (1937) said, we 
have no reason lo dispulc tlie existence of and importance of primal ego- 
variations The Congenital Aclmt)' Type it in our opimon. one primal 
variation Or perhaps ive should go baA lo the even more basic ep 
apparatus -is described by Hartmann (1950, 1952) In addition to die 
Congetiiial Activity Type, there must, of eonne, be 
more influential baste vanalions and combinations rehich affect the 
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maturing penonality, not forgetting the importance of significant early 
experience Other factors are now being explored in the work at Yale 
under Kns, Provence, Senn and Wolf< In 1935, however, there was no 
precedent to help us in selecting what we should observe Although 
quite a few neurological tests (Fries and Uwi, 1938, Gcsell and Anna 
iru a rst published in 1911) were then given, none of these gave any 
conclusive picture The only clear cut result that we could see was dif 
erences in motor behavior This refers not only to the amount of 
^ repraented by the number, but also to the tempo, excursion 
° movements, as well as the character of the prevailing 
nipnf i« ^ j tonic-clonic or tonic The role tonus plays in develop- 
ment IS reported by Kestenberg (1953) * ^ 

one^relatmmw"^ emphasize that we are not claiming a one to- 
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of many othen^^neSlf^ addiuonal contnbuuom 
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an increasingly poor mother chUd relationship Having read Uiat it sias 
bad to th^^a^t a growing cbi)d. thu mother sUoaed the bealUiy active 
boy to run eadi day in the Park but this required her folloning him, $0 
he would not get into trouble She was exhausted by 4 P M Then she 
would get easily irritated so that, against her oivn desires, she vould 
spank him for Uie slightest thing She was at her svm ends, because she 
warited to be a “good mother" 

Since early oral gratification is essential for later satisfactory object 
relationship, die infant who attains this satisfaction the most easily 
should have the advantage Only when comparing the padiologically 
active or pathologically quiet with the moderately active infant, does 
the role of the Congenital Activity Type became highlighted The 
moderately active, other factors being equal, can obtain oral satisfaction 
most easily, eg, if nursing is interrupted (and u often must be for die 
mother to take care of door bell, other children, etc) the motlerately 
active baby is not greatly distressed and returns to nursing easily In 
1938 we stated we felt “such an infant had not only a physical but also a 
psychological advantage m overcoming frustrations " In addition, parents 
react with warmth to such an easily satisfied and responsive baby 

An example of the overactive newborn seems to us 10 be tlie three 
months colicy infant,' a pedtatnc term used for infants, who after 
crying excessively and suffering from cohe, quiet down at diree months 
Both parent and child experience real and repeated frustrations m die 
process of establishing a relauonship with each other At the opposite 
end of the range, the pathologically qmei child and its parents also ex 
perience difficulties 

As seen above, the chdds congenital laciors and general healih con 
tribute to the family’s attitudes and care of it, so that the cliilcl rearing 
IS, in part, influenced by the cliild itself, a fact uhicii later EscaJona 
(1951), Ertkson (1950). and Kestenbeig (19JG). have substantiated. It is 
quite different in cultures (Fnes, 1941a, 1917, Mead and MacGregor, 
1951) where relationships are rigidly constructed, for an infant s inherent 
variations then will have Jess direct impaa on die bcliavior of die adults 
and Its oivn rearing 

Broad cultural considerauons (Fromm, IWS) also come into play In 
Western culture, parents expect male child to be active, the female 
to be passne Enurely aside from the sexual asjiects of activity or pas 
sivity. It may be expected, therefore, that a congenitally active male 
diild’nouH haie an advanuge a quid one m our soaety, and a 
quiet female over an active one 
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II The Effect on Psvqiosexual DEVELOPXfENT 

The startle responses of inbnts Viith different Congenital Activity 
T)'pes varj in form and duration The body assumes different postures, 
T^ith the result that different parts of the body are stimulated and to a 
varying degree This may contribute to differences in psydiosexiial 
development, eg, Rckc, the active child, cried, moved her body more 
frequraily and extensively, as well as kicked and flexed her legs more 
than Kate The latter had a tendency to extend her legs rigidly and at 
times to press them together, hardly moving her torso or crying Different 
parts of the body are self-stimulated m each individual, thereby possibly 
the basis for future choice of areas of libidinizalion In addition, 
"til result. In this connection Green 

mm frMuiiTr^? “''y exatation is 

more frequent than heretofore considered. 

in The Eftect os Eco Devixopment 
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must have had a marked clTca on the melliod, and possibly on die rate, 
of establishing ego boundaries The question must be considered does 
the cJnld tvith a quiet type have as mudi opportunity to develop its ego 
Uirough testing reality as the actwe one’ For while the number of acuve 
encounters with reality is reduced kinestheucally, the quiet child may 
noeriheless compensate by more intensive utilization of its expenences 
or by greater use of other senses such as unusual use of eyes by two quiet 
children Then, too, since the qmet child is more inclined to have a 
symbiotic relation with its mother on a biological basis it has more 
experiences dirough its mothers activities, by mtrojection and ideniifica 
tion On the other hand, we must consider whether the actise child might 
not have greater difficulty in the transition from general moconc dis 
diarge to action controlled by the ego 

In any event, tlie specific dynamics of ego development would vary 
with the different Congenital Activity Types Tsychoanalyses, especially 
of those individuals previously studied in infancy, may here again be 
able to (ill in the gaps in our knowledge 

Anotlier aspect imphac m die Congenital Activity Type is the one on 
which we originally concentrated most attenuon— le, correlation with 
reaction to stimuli In the newborn’s behavior in response to stimuli 
(throughout the twenty four hours) one sees the most primitive means of 
attempting to re-establish homeostatic equilibrium According to our 
original observations, it seemed that infants’ reactions to all stimuli were 
typical of their Congenital Acavity Type (Fries, 1937, 1914, Fries and 
Lewi, 1938) This statement now appears oversimplified Furtlicr study 
of the Kate archives shoivs that by four weeks she behaved to auditory 
vibratory stimuli and to known situations as if she had a moderately 
active Congenital Activity Type, while to new situations she reacted with 
her original quiet pattern There was no such indication of two different 
patterns by four weeks in the behavior of Rose, the active child 

Why should a child like Kate become more responsive to sumuh by 
the fourth week? 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(^) 


Did she develop a second Activity Type which then alternated 
with the quiet one? , 

D,d she overcame most of her enrly php,o,l haodtrop whtch 
may have resulted in general lark of enejgy 
Did her Eustachian tubes open, giving her more ^’""8 
Did her nervous s)stem matnir, making available some patlnrap 

previously undeveloped? t >. is 

Did she overcome prolonged birth shock? 
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(f) Did she absorb a subdural hemorrhage, prolonged considerably 
beyond the usual time by reason of interference with production 
and storage of vitamin K, as a result of the diarrhea? 

(g) Did she become conditioned by the considerable environmental 
stimulation? 


Since lack data by which to reply, these questions must remain 
theoretical Her Ronchach at eight years and seven months confirms the 
existence of the two patterns Leitch and Escalona (1949) liave reported 
t at in psychotic children there is a marked difference in the acuity of 
I erent sense organs Mr Brownfield is now investigating at New York 
ospital whether the difference of Congenital Activity Type is based on 
e 1 erences o perception of stimuli and/or on discharge of tensions 

IV The Effect on Defense Mectianisms 

porfanfto cLldlr'thTrTK”' 

actions the biolno’ir^i t pomt, namely Are these primitive re 
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irst ten days she persists in suckm?'^'"'^ “ stnkingly similar During 
sucking even after the n.ppie .s removed! 
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but once she stops sucl.ng, she perststs m not sucbmg-even though one 
attempts to replace the nipple between bps, that only a few seconds 
before were persisting m suAing Later, neic experiences arc met, by 
and large, with similar resistance and wariness This docs not imply 
that the acme cliild also may not— later— resist new situations Indeed, 
the active child may similarly withtban from new situations, but due 
to added psydiological determinants In analjsis we see that many 
patients, originally active, show this protozoa like behavior as a result of 
reaction fonnation 


^Vhile the active infant te^tablishes homeostatic e9Uj]ibnmD by 
motor dischai^, the quiet infant does so through withdrawal and sleep 
Leaving observational data, let m speculate Is it possible that the quiet 
infant is more predisposed to the mechanisms of regression denial, and 
fantasy? Not that these same defenses do not occur, m conjunction with 
others, in the active child as w'ell but we are here consideting a biological 
predisposition 

Each child learns through imitation and identification Roses mother 
acts vigorously, while Kates is less active and slower, and obviously 
subject to moods Rose seems to reflect predominantly acuon, Kate 
moods There u not enough unconscious matenal available to be able 
to say whether this result is primarily due to imitation and identification 
or to the Congenital Activity Type Obviously the interaction of both 
tliese factors and many more contribute to the final picture 

A highly speculative point is What can be some of the possible dif 
ferences in response to repeated exposure to tlie primal scene? Other 
things being equal, if a quiet child does not perceive stimuli as acutely, 
then It may not have as much need to employ ego defenses, on the other 
hand, if it perceives as acutely, or more acutely, it might re-establish 
homeostatic equilibrium by withdrawal or dental Whereas the active 
child might perceive ii more, less or as acutely but try to roaster its 
anxiety through kinesthetic identification, bodtiy movement, restlessness 
and crying— any of which would lend to draw more attention to itself, 
to imtate ilie parents and cause them to scold Xhercfote, the active 
child s defense mechanism would provoke a reprimand while the quiet 


one’s might not 

There are many other ways of course in which these two types could 
respond to the pninal sccne-for inslance one aiial>lic patient who hud 
been an active inlant was so overwhelmed by the early trauma that he 
became mnscularly paralyzed and introjeeled the primal scene MsualJy 
and auditorily, tlms hts behavior appeared similar 10 that of the quiet 
type Depnied of his usual moior discharge, the torn! experience seemed 
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more traumauc to him than i£ he had been a quiet child (This might be 
compared to the increase m traumatic experience of the soldiers in the 
foxholes as compared to those in actue warfare ) 

In seiere traumatic situations, such as panic, people regress But 
there are also many situations, not in themselves traumatic— e g , new 
situations, normally pleasurable situations, and situations that to other 
people might be merely difficult — to which some individuals may respond 
as if they were traumatic “When these situations occur, it is conceivable 
that people make use of their primitive methods of adjustmenL These, of 
rourse, will not manifest themseUes in exactly the same way as in infancy, 
because of the growth and maturation of the physical and psychic equip 
ment But if the indi\idual primitive reactions (proto defenses) had 
shoisn AemscUes m activit), the individual would probably react with 
inae^ed though unorganized, activity, while if the proto defenses had 
^mfested themseUes m withdrawal, the person would probably react 

v.iih something akin to paralysis 

extent is the fate of aggressive impulses 

r their state 

o£ hbido 15 not existence Is it possible that their quantum 

•ion turned Or is their aggres- 
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The question his repeitetlly compukne traits 

more prone to hystencil traits an iluilietl present too many 

The hercdtiy and environment W conclusions 

rt;:v!rc:n';ni“« 

rvefollotvedfrombirdion „ (com die eilremel) patho- 

by Kanner (1315) deselops more The lurllier 

togiol'y W' ‘’“m bJ Kesienberg (1955), Mahler (19aS), 

researches into the field oI ^(1955) • and others should pmse 

Mahler, Ross and De Vries ('5”^) j, 5 cussions on chihlh^ P'l 

insaluable Already the P ' o Neil Hasslms at the Mid 
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of a delivery truck to stop it from starting up The driver, not seeing 
him, knocked him over Although he suffered very little injury, die 
parents wanted to prevent further acadents In addition to his psydio* 
analysis, he had a psychiatric day and night nurse Nevertheless when 
once again playing superman, he jumped from the second floor, landing, 
though very safely m the garden busing Despite his escapades and 
sadistic acts he was able to attend school and now, seventeen years old, 
IS in boarding school occasionally seeing a psychiatrist 

His parents constantly wished him to be independent and by their 
oyenntellectualized omnipotent like behavior denied the very existence 
01 his infantile needs 


Comparative data based on the psychoanalytic treatment of two border 
^ ascents of Quiet Congenital Activity Types is significant "When 
shnw'd'^f treatment both of them were seriously depressed Botli 

beintr complete inactivity and sadomasochism, with tile sadism 

that of d^°^t The predominant defense meclianisra was 

mcLmst ’■ “"^■■'^table phobic avoidance 


quiet m mhnev adolescents as having been extremely 

another child with seemed fairly reliable, as each had had 

.a.er;.re.tmtt^v'r''‘r ^he blind Rorschach 

children had shown (so-calleds'L*' 

crib great passivitv ^ 'ariness in infancy, little motility in the 

In neither family was there mu*"“*’ high I Q 

mothen— themselves comn. ^ ^ emotional warmth Both patients’ 

and actively took over disappointed m their children 

preoccupied With their own ir^ fathers were ambivalent arid 
•.monei: and sympma^™ W ways .he 

Psychoanalytic treatment had iTlT' 

Of interest svas their approach to treat^’^''n“'^‘®'‘' '>'^ 6 *""'"^ 

and asking tor help but quicklv dev T . consaously eager 

under the slightest anxiety both withd°P^'* ulingmg dependency But 
acting out, their acting out took the f c" contrast to those actively 
‘heir hours and took to bed or il. inactivity, i e , they missed 

oth sctbaliied very httle until the'l “‘leep during the hour 

plained more of organ than muscnlwl’'' phase of treatment. Both com 

cattexis was low, therefore orean reason was that motor 

Thegirl Bertha showed clSwr T *>= ‘"rreased 
^came acquainted wid, deta luSn ‘’’"’"S'' *= learned and 

^■Mhood cannot be regard^” ^-umly, slowness in later 

ve of congenital type, since reac 
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uon formations, environmental modifiraiions and sexual dilTerenlialton 
have tad ample time to overlay the Type and tlimalier the Aetivilv Pat 
tern itill, like a primitive organism Berlin moved auliousl) andslonlv 
from one acuvuy to another, she said tlut siie could undertake only one 
anxiety provoking situauon a day Such behavior is well knoun in border 
hne schizophrenia and may hate nothing to do uith the original Quiet 
Acuvjty Type But it may also be true that tins particular i)pe of border 
line sdiizophrenic evolves predominantly from the combination of a 
patliologically quiet infant in a hostile environment The close sj-mbioiis 
between Bertha and her mother svas similar to one of the groups ol 
cases described by hfahler (1953) Tliere can be all variations in sjnibio- 
tic and anacliiic relationship, depending on the needs of parents and/or 
cluld (Spitz, 1946) Probably the prognosis in treatment is not so favor 
able when there is a consistent life history of inactivity® To return to 
Bertha during treatment her infantile oral needs for such a symbiotic 
relationship became clear Her method of reality testing and mastering 
tlie environment through her mother support the hypoUiescs mentioned 
earlier 

As for repressed aggression, Berthas fantasies tJiough violent did 
not differ appreaably from those of otJicr patients kVhetlier the strengUi 
of the aggressive drive is quantitatively different in quiet and active 
infants is difRcuU to determine It can only be suted that before repres- 
sion the overt expression and direction of the aggression vanes in the 
two types However, during analysis the aggression is evident in ifie same 
manner and degree m the unconsaous productions of both types 

Another clinical approach that bears further invcstigaiion is die 
study of Rorscliachs Piotrouski (19 j 0) and Pioirowski and Sclireibcr 
(1952) pointed out tliat in the Rorscliach of Rose, at nine years eleven 
months there were many responses despite her depression— probably an 
indication of an Active Congenital Acimiy Type lloucvcr, the Ror 
scliacli of Kate at eight years seven months shoued finallyr that she had 
two conflicting trends of winch the compliant one was the stronger, 
and secondly suggested a physicaBy quiet cluld who prefen to withdrair 
wlien anxious Dr Joseph ten was also able to reeomirucr die Con 
genitil Activity Type from die Rorscluclis of die two quiet adoTcKenw 
above (Levi and Kramer 1952) 

Another valuible addition to the research on tins subject would be 
for anxIvHi to miHopt to g« very oil) hi.ior.cil mrlrnrl on ihcr 
analylic poucn«. Pool.ns ihcc Coding, nnd ihon ..od,ing ihm ,n 

* Pmctnal to»niuntet5on from Dr leo BeBak 
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connection with later clinical pictures, might contribute considerably to 
dynamic psychology. 


SUMWARY 

Some hypotheses have been presented on the possible role o£ the Con* 
genital Activity Type in personality developmenL These have been based 
on clinical observations o£ many cases in psychoanalytic treatment and 
direct observations o£ some two hundred newborn infants. 

Bearing in mind the difficulty o£ obtaining sufficient evidence for these 
hypotheses at the present time, tve have nevertheless explored the role of 
the Congenital Activity Type in (1) tlie parent cliild relationship; (2) 
psydiosexual development; (3) ego development; (4) defense mechanisms; 
and (5) predisposition to pathology. 

Since every condition is overdetermined, we can only say that the 
Congenital Activity Type is one o£ the many etiological factors in person- 
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PSYCHOSEXUAL DEVELOPJIENT 



JIASTURBATION IN THE LATENCY PERIOD’ 

By BERTA BORNSTEIN (New York) 


In 1912 Freud concluded a symposium on masturbation with the state- 
ment that the subject of onanism is inexhaustible Of necessity I can 
focus only on a few points, matniy on masimbation m the latency period. 
Its varieties, and their consequences 

Many facts to which I will have to refer are, of coune, si ell known, 
for instance, that the psychoanalytic definition of sexuality is not limited 
to genital activity, that sexual hfe does not begin at puberty but rather 
is clearly manifested soon after or at birth, that we divide it into die oral, 
anal and phallic phases, that infantile sexuality reaches a climax after 
die fifth year, after which the so-called latency period sets in, and further 
that an amnesia covers the early sexual experiences 

We define masturbation as autoerouc loanipulauons of the genital as 
well as of other erogenous zones By erogenous zones mc understand 'a 
portion of skm or mucous membrane m which sumuh produce a feeling 
of pleasure of definite quality' (Freud, I9W) Manipulations of such 
zones lead to a discharge of instinctual tension and proiidc pleasure Ac 
cording to Freud (1904) 


sexual excitcraint originates (a) as an mutation of a gratification 
s^hich has been experienced m conjunction «ith other organic proceiie* 
(like intake of food or elimination) (b) as die appropnaic peripheral stun 
ulation of erogenous rones (c) as an expression of some itnpulse, lite the 
looking and cruelty impulses, the ongin of I'hich ne do not yet fully 
understand [p 599] 


In the very beginning the oral zone plays the most imporunt role in 
the stimulation of autoerotic activity Feeding satisfies the infants 
hunger and simultaneously provides sexual pleasure It is this sexual 
pleasure sshich sic assume die child experiences also in thumb sucking 
The facial expression of an infant falling asleep after feeding or after 


t Lecture delivered March 23 l‘»5J to the Ornomfeut roitsTidusce Smfair la 

PrjciaTry and twS^By S 
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thumb sucking has often been compared with the expression dunng 
orgasm experienced in genital acti>ity While sucking the thumb, many 
children rub certain parts of their body and thereby discover new 
erogenous zones Dunng these chance manipulations the infant may dis 
cover his genitals and, as early as m the fifth or sixth month, may expe 
rience the pleasurable sensations which this zone provides Howeser, 
only touard the end of the first year, when a more purposeful genital 
playmn be observed, does it seem that the genitals take the leading role 
This fint phase of genital masturbation usually does not last for too 
ong a period Along with nesv maturational achievements, a new libido 
isiri uiion mkes place The oral zone retains for some time its signifi 
ranee as a p easure providing zone, but the anal zone becomes increas- 
^ “ pleasure providing area The voluntary holding 
snliinripr^T ° n sexual pleasure from the contractions of the 

Wnod a phenomenon m early childhood During this 

o” t r' other tnufotbr 

mote .ntpotum 

in [eciling promoted by the excitauon ot the oral zone 

anddeanmgo[ge„,aU„da„,5^,^“‘“'"‘ defecation, 

prior gnitir.auOT'*«^“Jncri\n “ dependent upon 

dill lequencc ii not an inevmKl "'th some vital function, 

"hith anakcni sexuality, but sexualT' *0 nital function 

independently esohed Wc kn f s^niciurally present and can be 
»urt iliumb sucking c\en fvf that children occasionally 

learned that part.en® at ^ ' • before they 

tion IS necessary to avfaten ib =oys, no seduc 

avaleningmay comeon SMnm ‘'le duld, that such an 

Spitz and yv nit (1919, from inner sources (p 692) 

fzetor tes|>onul,Ic tor genital nlav'^ Autoeroiism state that ‘ the 

pliliiral one but an emotional ^ear IS not only a local 

‘'"Wrelaiionib.p miTn “"i'’ “d balanced modier 

during the fusi ’b' development ot 

tton'^i i^**'** blpothesis (19011 lb-, Tims tlieir findings 
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m blien .he tee.1. a„.l " 1 "“°'’ => "°rmal mother 

■ei.inr.usl an, J„„„™jber diiM contributes .0 the child s 
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It IS interesting that Uie obscrvaaons of Spitz and Wolf ihoit dial 
infants ^^ho definitely had been seduced did not develop genital mastur 
nation at the end of the first year Their exclusive autoerotic acciiicy was 
rocking and the auUiors assume that this is indicative of the diildren’s 
pathology They further slate that rocking is a frequently observed activ 
ity at an earlier age (five or six months) when the child is not yet capable 
of forming an object relationship and when genual masturbation u only 
an occasional occurrence Rocking at this early age is not considered 
pathological by them However, when rocking occurred at the end of the 
^rs£ jear to the exclusion of genital play the child 5 emotional rehtion 
ship with his mother was found to be disturbed Studying the personal 
tties of the mothers of those cluldren they found that these women were 
characterized by strong unpredictability whicli prevented the formation 
of the child s normal object relationship 1 repeat that in contrast to 
this they found tliat genital play in the later part of the first jear and 
during the early part of the second year of life appears when the motlier 
cluld relationship is positive’ 

Genital masturbation subsides in the coune of the second year Jt 
recurs in the phallic phase approximately between the fourth and sixifi 
years, when infantile sexuality readies its height and quickly approaches 
m decline During the phallic phase the child s sex life resembles that of 
adults in two respects 


(1) In the leading role which the genital now definitely plays, 

(2) In the relationship with the love object toward whom the child 
displays complicated emotional reactions 


The one great difference between the phallic sexuality of duldren and 
the genital sexuality of adults is that the female organ plajs no part in 
the former As a rule neither sex can discover Uie existence of the vagina 
— < 5 ne of the reasons why duldren s sexual investigations regularlj fail 
It IS m the phallic phase that as Freud says the path of the sexes is 
divided At this lime the boy enters the ocdipal phase and his mastur 
batory aaivity is accompanied by desires and fantasies about his mother 
Threats of castration whidi no child can escape, become effective when 
he finally convinces himself that girls do not possess die organ m vshidi 
he had taken such a narasstsiic pride The combination of castration 
Uireau and sight of a female genital represent the greatest psychic trauma 


2 Tbc paper by En»t Km (lOat) on -AuioctoUc 
LampWe rSot (1950) 00 “Mauudaiion" apj^ar Jo StUetnd 

findings This u hoiie»w not ibe me actually both aulhots confirm ( 

Wolf have latd 
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for the boy This trauma determines the motives for attempts to gi'C up 
masculine desires toward the mother and eventually results in the re 
pression of the incestuous drives and the struggle against masturbatory 
activities 


The little girl in the phallic phase behaves at fint like the boy, bar 
boring strong active wishes toward the mother which are accompanied, as 
far as we know, by chtoral masturbation The little girl, too, refuses to 
accept the sex difference, although it is harder for her to deny its exist 
ence She feels resentful about her lack of a penis and may develop feel 
mgs of infenonty She holds her mother responsible for her misfortune 
an tramfers her love to her father in the hope that he may provide 
desired organ At this point clitoral masturbation often 
e girl may either repress her masculine strivings and sus- 
narnw!^^ g^tification altogether, thus avoiding the repetition of the 
her h recogniuon of her lack of a penis means to 

m ronstant^Ii""' repress her masculine strivings and remain forever 
her penis enw A ease she remains the virtim of 

abtltty to tolerate vorable outcome is dependent on the giri* 

channel her acuve mascidinlTt®*'" “ 

the woman to rehnquuh “Stratton does not cause 

Her oedtpus complex suhsid complex, but actually creates it 

The way m which the tfcld" 'ranous disappointments 

portant for further character •he oedtpus complex proves im 

eedipus complex leads via ^ Partial resolution of the 

pm complex, to the atabluhmeJit'^‘t°.t 

^tory of the ocdiptis complex is the d In one sense the 

for he IS forced to live out his sir. ’^“•nu of the child s masturbation, 

At the end of the oediual ner.S ^utoerotic activities 
which leads into latency repression takes place 

S h J-racterued by the sm«ness 
gg e against masturbation Thp ^pression in the child s 

tL ^‘^fHaenUy of genital impuUes .5 at 

ThUme^a r 1'"“' “ <«— ' break 

At hret to Pr^euiuhtT 
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PreS^utU ‘""i'^'™- ••> huve to evolve new 

egeniul mipuUes and mark ■*"■='■=? as defenses against 

' firs, chamcmr changes in early laSocy 
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We may say that the first phase of latency^ (from five and a half to 
eight years) is complicated because of the intermingling of two different 
sets of defenses, the defense against genital and the defense against prc- 
genital impulses The ego in early latency, still aivare of the surging 
impulses and simultaneously threatened hy the superego (which at this 
time IS not only harsh and rigid but still a foreign body) makes the 
child react to the inner uproar with a heightened ambivalence Tins 
ambivalence is manifested in behavior difficulties and a new formation 
of neurotic symptoms 

Unfortunately little is known about the course and rhythm of cxciia 
tion and complete or incomplete gratification by masturbation in chd 
dren betsveen eight to ten years, not only because they repress and deny 
the occasional break through of masturbation and generally are loath to 
tell us about the details of their sexual life, but also because they are 
better equipped to deal with their insunctual impulses Therefore their 
need for ‘confession m analysis is far less pronounced than during die 
earlier yean Psychic maturation aids the child during the second 
period of latency The ego is exposed to less severe conflicts on the one 
hand, because sexual demands have become less exigent and on the 
other, because the superego has become less rigid The facts that the child 
IS now more oriented toward the outside uorld. that he has more grati 
fications in reality, and, last not least, that at tha ume sexual energy 
can be successfully deQected from pregemtal aims and utilized for subh 
mation, seem to explain the reduction of conflicts around masturbation 

A less successful solution of masturbatoiy conflicts m latency con 
sists in a striking increase of anxiety It was originally Freuds idea 
that an insuffiaent discharge of exaiaiion manifests itself as anxiety, 
that the damming up of libido~a5 observed in coitus intemiptus and 
masturbation — results in symptoms of ncurastlienia or anxiety neurosis 
Later on Freud abandoned his idea that undischarged hbido is con 
verted into anxiety In The Problem of Anxtty (I92G) he stressed that 
anxiety must be considered a danger signal nhich arises vhen the ego 
IS unable to cope with the stale of dammed up hbido Not every indi 
vidual however, reacts to a slate of dammed up hbido as to a traumatic 
situation this is only the case wjiJi the very immature efufd or the 
neurotic person for whom a direct and adequate sexual discharge or 
sublimation is impossible 

Experience with children in latency confirmed the expectation that 
the less severe die neurosis, the less distorted are the child s occasional 

sin a paper iv.-o phz^ rf .he U.ency penod 

Stan 1951) 
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masturbatory activities, and the less paralyzing are the ensuing feelings 
of guilt 

Neurotic boys between six and eight often consciously fear their erec- 
tions and describe them as unpleasurable or even painful. These boj’s 
experienced the subsiding of erection as a proof of castration and for that 
reason refrain from masturbation and discontinue handling the penis 
even when urinating. 

Other children, due to castration anxiety, have learned to interrupt 
their masturbation before they can reach a climax. These diildren can- 
not complete their masturbation fantasies and their tendency to interrupt 
their sexual acUvities frequently extends to other nonsexual areas. 


iTi»- regularly interrupted the following masturbatory fantasj" 

her luing m the stump of a tree and putting a baby to 

would ludfilnl fulfillment of her deepest longings, the baby 

■Id felt that the whole world was changing and perithing- 

<»5y iti ordCT^in ""‘*'"'7 ‘0 interrupt a pleasurable fan- 

bolicallv nunifat. !°'' semations, which are nevertheless sym- 

Mitcally nuntfetted tn her feeling that Ute world comes to an end. 

every plcamrable activity, 
every fanusy. She confessed th conversation and 

climax which sJie feared Sheco*^ *na5iurbauon but specifically it* 

»pcricnced in fevaish suics climactic sensations to those she had 

sickness and death, * ^ climax was dangerous: it might lead to 


preparation. Here an anil^r^r*^ activities show a tendency to constar 
pleasure has become more valuablp?!?*’ recognizable: the for. 

consume most of their enerw * pleasure. Children wh 

the ultimate accomplishmemL*^^^*’^**®" 

«distic phase whence withhoW? ’' ^have as they did in the ana 

le aa of defcation. more pleasurable tha 


^iWren in analysis th 

he rar'ln'^''''*~".°‘'''”’=‘“hcendof”th^'''^ “nations comparable 
nhenn ' "^“'nn'e. Limited oreasrir analysis when they appear 

P’-nomenon i„ Iaten“ h apparently uLm 

ore so among boys than aino 
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Only .71 three cases, all of them pt|j did I learn about intense orcasuc 
sensations connected with masturbation These pris had experienced the 

sensations of dimness 

which left them wUi a feeling of confusion 

These patients had siaiihr masturbatoiy techniques, fantasies, and 
defenses These three girls who refrained from manual masturbation ob- 
tained their strong orgastic sensations only by thigh pressure, in whicli 
1 assume that vaginal sensations were involved The conscious fear and 
shame of these children was related to their orgastic sensations One ten 
year-old child when giving descriptions of her experiences, was oser 
come by an outburst of tears and exatement convinced chat these oigas 
tic experiences were a sign of craziness 

The occurrence of orgastic sensations is accompanied by particularly 
impenetrable defenses All three patients displayed a particularly strong 
resistance to the subject of masturbation during their analyses Their mam 
defense svas a crude denial of (acts which was ultimately related to ihcir 
orgasm * A projection of their hostile feelings was not rare They nere in 
constant anticipation of some catastrophe and, therefore carefully ob- 
served reactions of others 

Some children — like some adult5»seem to be particularly irritable 
s\hen they abstain from sexual gratification These people are character 
ized by a particularly low threshold for frustration in general Paul Fed 
cm, in the 1912 Symposium dreiv our attention to die fact diat a general 
inability to tolerate frustrations is a sign of a neurotic disposition a point 
of view which is still mantamed today 

We know that feelings of guilt cause masturbation to be unsaiisfac 
tory There is a circular mechanism the lack of satisfaction m masturba 
tion and the resulting damming up of libido causes further and excessive 
masturbation svhicli often must be considered as a compulsive symptom 
Behind the desire for sexual discharge sve regularly discoier a defensiic 
attitude of die ego an attempt to nard off tfic fear dial the genital has 
been injured during masturbation 

This became evident in die analysis of tic like mosements of the head 
in a six jcar-olcl boy The conscious rootivaijon for this symptom svas the 
desire to find out svhethcr this head shaking would provoke a headache 
or would make it disappear just as his former masturbation had to prove 
to him that his penis was intact in spite of his aggressive pulling on it 
whenever he had felt any sensation which reminded him of erection 

* Cf simitir casci dwenbed by Cretn^cre 
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In such cases the relief brought about by the reassurance never lasts 
long Guilt, fear and the need for punishment, set in again and make the 
repetition of the act necessary 

The fight against compulsive masturbation or the masturbatory equi 
valents often results in a severe insomnia vvhicli children try to keep as 
secret as they had kept their masturbation and the struggle against it 


Betty for instance at the age of nine wzs so ashamed of her insomnia that 
she lived m constant fear her paleness might betray her secret She burst into 
tears whenever anyone referred to it. Once when she had an insignificant sore 
on hCT knee she anticipated that her school friends would make fun of her 
an a ter e exiraaion of a tooth she was convinced that the physical education 
ea er would reproach her for not having taken better care of her teeth Her 
° being shamed was eventually understood in connection with her 
hm n ^ biting of her fingernails Earlier she had 

Deutic infecuons on her toes and subsequent thera 

daneer of ^ ^ doctors kind admonition about the possible 

“ •' •h'V pun..hmcnt for 

impulse could not finri j * repressed and therefore unsatisfied genital 
.4«>m m na.: b.ung H-e result ssas the 


to eight aid a ha!l”s laiVm'r three ) cars dunng the age of fite and a halt 
of insomnia and lack of mi fi *"*'8^1 mto the connection of the problem* 
he assured me that masturhat' *" masturbatory equivalent. Although 
very observant parents had no V ^ad never occurred m his life and although his 
made m his play dunn-^ antai ^ masturbatory activity allusions 

strong castration fear WM con the assumpuon that his unusually 

be deduced from some of hi, masturbatory aaiviues This could also 

^olvcs shho lived under his bod for “Wtance his fear of wolves These 

b » fngen though they penmiiod “°vcmenu and might snap at 

of those many luUc boys who«- bathroom Frankie was one 
penu during urination We e\ont * prevents thera from touching the 

to prevent him fromTuo^l! I”"’''" of urine which 

trtcuoni ■i.iihoui any manipulation"^! th “ *>'^“'8 

‘’"nug ihn analyn, o! h,, , P™" 

I,c cxpla’n^ onset of obsessive 

■» -o d ho,ad„4 .n™“ because he .a, bored, 

and r>1a * '“tiety of tojx Unfatimiod i,” called it, he had crowded hiS 
ol ^ fur houn When 1 " urenipulated the toy vehicles cards 

““ranee agaiu.t nunuT^ 'T'"""* "«■* 

‘Ter the cnuipln, be strengthened his defense 
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agamst ti by de\ eloping a toyching taboo of hii toys He substituted obsessive 
tliought operations for die handiing of fu$ toys The fantasies which accom 
panicd tlicse obsessnc dioughis liUwise emphiutzcd the taboo of touching They 
iverc centered on the automatic working of imaginary maclimes 

He imagined a truck or train or a passenger car going over a bridge Up 
up die hill and slowly slowly down To the question of how his penis behaved 
during these fantasies he answered Jt goes up and doivn again just as I want 
I try not to let it drop And we learned that he med to direct the descent of 
vehicles carefully so that the erection should not subside too quickly 

Eicntually sve Jeanicd that the child had earlier derived some pleasure from 
contractions ol the pelvic musdes an activity in which as he told us, he indulged 
for hours and ivhidi we must consider as a masturbatory equivalent 

^Vhlle Trankie had refrained from using hi$ hands for masturbation be could 
not refrain [roia grabbing and destroying possessions of h« own as well as those 
of adults. The uncontrollable outbreak of sadism and aggression which was ex 
pressed in the smashing of objects may well symbobre the destruction of ha own 
genital if he were to touch it. 


Usually masturbation equivalents (natl biung scratching, head banging) 
are considered just as naughty habits Tausk (1912) correctly constden 
tliccQ as true masturbatory acts which can only be understood ;n terms o£ 
revival of earlier sex activities, involving various erogenous zones He 
believes that they often represent a staning point for later perversion, 
particularly so if Uie sadomasochtsuc component is very strong 

In jRettys as well as in Frankies case the blocking of sexual sausfac 
tion, which had resulted in the symptom of insomnia had led to a con 
siderable regression front the genital phase to the anal sadistic phase The 
form of their regressive expressions cannot be demonstrated in detail, I 
only want to menuon that we found in Frankies case that the sadistic 
and aggressive outbreaks surrepiiuously served opposite aims, namely, 
those of passive and masochistic graufication 

Betty, the merciless nail biter, had turned the aggression far more 
directly toward herself than Frankie Not only did Betty tnfiict injuries to 
herself when biung her finger and toenails but she admitted extensive 
masochistic fantasies though severed from the activity of nail biting 
Here I would like to mention that some masturbatory equivalents are 
characterized by an even deeper regression than mentioned in the c«ei 
of Betty and Frankie In two cases I had the opportunity to observe that 
the masturbatory equivalent was accompanied by an increase in narossn 
tic libido 


r«r , an eleven vear^ild prl proved her libidinal interest in her own 

VI arms. TIioueIi sBc looked with real infatuation 

body by caressing her legs and arms, inougn » 
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at her extremities she often was unaware of her caressing actions nor was she 
aware of any fantasies which accompanied them At other times this girl — who 
was a well proportioned child — spoke with disgust about her fat body We 
learned that at the age of nine her intense penis envy had led her to consider her 
osvn sex organs as dugusting and that she had given up genital masturbation 
long ago 

It IS not surprising that this same child had transferred her strong narcissism 
from her body to intclleaual achievements Here too she osallaied between a 
tendency to be boastful and to overrate herself and on the other hand to belittle 
whatever she accomplished Such a strong narassistic investment and such com 
plete hbidinization of her activities interfered with her ability to form satisfac 
lory object relationships She needed people only in order to be admired Even 
a sadomasochistic fantasy served this purpose although it usually aroused the 
strongest feelings of guilt. 

The patient heneU could not remember any genital play This was partic 
parenu had witnessed some mas- 
been beginning of latency and that she rembered having 

was unabirm exhibiuonisiic display of her genital Nev erihclcss she 

strone moral ^ ® narassistic pride m her 

have indulged i excellent intellectual functioning could 

could i>a>=fo:,o«en 

and irnnd Mn^tmld' caihccted her own body 

■t hardly mattered nhether .h ”*>°™ *•>' •“d lelt so much a part that 

y mattered tshether she overrated or beltttled h.m or herself 

portant for our't^'im several aspects which are ini 

^ for genital mMiurtamn,'*'*'™*™'* "Present a regressive substitute 

meantng^a^" “^‘"8 '■'<»' equivalents is not aware of their 

(S) that these equivalents are nm „ 

sexual fantasy ccessanly connected with any speafic 

It IS evident tha'^dh^Iup" ^ completely severed from the act. 

"ev^loXT' ”"“C -- paToCrig:::: :::tam^er 

I must say here a f 

^ton- whiclTcnltnv f °f Che mastur 

Sc fantasies van! *e act The content of 

fanuiv ° phase and fixation points At 

y undergoes far rcachine iiamr^'"’'"® 'otency the incestuous 
c»tng tramformatiom Usuaff/ o„e parucular 
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fantasy remains the roam earner of sexual excitement tlirough latency 
and somciirnes throughout life As we said before 11 is m latency that die 
Childs struggle against both die act and the fantasy sets in and also 
that occasional break tliroughs nonnally occur In favorable cases m 
which this IS the case it is not too unusual that die accompanying fantasy 
IS not repressed and tliat for some ume tvso editions of the masturbatory 
fantasy coexist one in m crude fonn accorapinying the act and the sec 
ond m a completely modified vemon which is separated from the act 
Because of its modification it docs not betray its origin to the child and is 
for that reason acceptable to him As long as the masturbatory fantasy is 
attaclied to the masturbatory act it docs not interfere with the child s 
behavior and with his adjustment to reality However it is not too rare 
tliat the fantasy appean dangerous to the ^ild because it easily arouses 
die desire for the act 


In cases in ivliidi the ego is abnormally successful m suppressing the 
act the fantasy may still linger on for some time and when normal break 
ihroughs do not occur the fantasy has no bodily outlet The libido and 
the aggressive energy whicli otherwise would be discharged in the act 
may under such conditions permeate ego activities and intrude into the 
relationship with the outside world 

We see in such cases that the child finds himself constantly caught m 
certain situations like being abused by others or just assuming that this 
1 $ the case There are many more possibilities which Anna Freud dis 
cusses in her paper on Certain Types and Stages of Social Maladjust 
ment (1948) 

Compulsive nagging quarrelsomeness and general provocative be 
havior may be the dramatization of sadomasochistic fantasies which have 
been severed from the maswrbaiory act Frequently we find that the 
excitement is the only residue of the substitute for the relinquished 
sexual activity 

A compulsive talking and conunuous excitement an exaggerated m 
leresi in agitating events into which harmless happenings from school 
and home were elaborated proved likewise to be residues of masturba 
tory fantasies which were not conscious The excited talking of a partic 
ular child proved to be the imitation of her mother s agitated talk during 
mtercoune Probably among all the terrifying observations during inter 
course the mother s familiar voice had been a reassuring sign This child 
recalled m her analysis that her early masturbation had been accompanied 


by die recital of nursery rhymes 

The Illustrations mentioned above may create the impression that 
such details are easily loM by children This ot course is nor the ease 
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for even when the child is willing to talk he can often rc\eal only ter) 
heavily distorted material The child analyst learns in daily hard work 
that It needs an unusually long period of analysis before children arc 
capable of telling him any of their particularly guarded secrets He knotv’s 
that It is dangerous to pry into these matters Long before he can ap- 
proach the subject of masturbation, he tries to deduce from the child s 
total behavior particular defenses whidi he only very gradually interprets 
to the child 


From fluctuations of moods and feelings we can sometimes deduce 
e present phase of the child s struggle against masturbation His haugh 
lin«5 may signalize victory, a general slump m effort may indicate that 
he has failed, the depression about a toy which is spoiled may indicate 
a deep-seated castration fear, the convicuon that masturbauon has spoiled 


o the form of masturbation can sometimes be deduced from be 
havior or specific symptomatic actions 

mastuStion particular difficulties in speaking about his form of 
and pushed ib^ in a play with his fingernails He cleaned them 

^hich absorbed ^ “ “P as if he were performing a holy ceremony, 

the conflicts attention He betrayed in this way some of 

toe ^ he ^penenced m regard to retracting his foreskin, 
games Exhibiting and h!d^ sometimes disguised in magiaan 

Childs preoccupalon CTeamn" >he indication of the 

In what I base said tti^ _ 

mental health is imni.ed c of adequate sexual outlets for 

must mean that some nnH have been talking of children, we 

mal deselopment of the chiM is necessary for the nor 

tude sshich parents shmdd “ *’""55 up the problem of the atli 

1 5liall rcLin to masturbation 

activity, for instance comn,,/*"^ ^ question of abnormal masturbatory 

IS one of the indications fm- thl? "^^o^hation, and simply say that this 
deal With the attitude tliat child Here I should like to 

mal autoerotic aaiviues In^fflT^**!****^"*** helped to take toward nor 
depend upon the age of the chdT^ ’ should be done will, of course, 
organization ihrout-h wlnrh , 1 , ’ *fV!*’®**^’ “P°o pf^ase of libidinal 
ren, the rule must be to alW ih\ ” P“^5ing With prelatcncy chd 
* * mal gratificauon In the oral *. kut optimal amount of 

y permissible but neccssarv K** i. ^ ”iore direct gratification 1 $ not 

fjo jndl.b.cl.nalOT \ ^ ^•■Bcat.on “ the foundation for later 

" ar tn other and subsequent 
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on« there is a danger of o%ergraUficaiion, or, to be more specific, of 
prolongation, with as rcsulimg fixation For anal erotism, where grati 
fication IS equally necessary, it is only partially possible in undistorted 
form, here ne must guard against too early bosvel training in order to 
permit sufllacnt gratification We should bear m mind that at the height 
of anal erotism, the cliilds ego is suffiaently developed so that he can 
perceise and identify wiili the parents' attitudes The diild will carry 
forsvard this identification into the phallic phase m an inflexible form, 
and he mil tend to judge m later life hts genital activity m terms of lus 
parents' attitude toward Im anal erousm After bossel training is msti 
luted and effected, suffiaent opportunmes should be afforded via deriv 
atjVK finger painting sand play, and messy play in general 

At the height of tlie phaihe phase a healthy clulds impulses should 
be respected In any event, they ivill otemde the attempts to interfere 
with them Severe prolnbuions against masturbation at the beginning of 
the phalhc phase may interfere wiUi normal genual sexuality 

In latency, a paradox is evident TTie child should occasionally mas 
turbate, should nevertheless consciously attempt to witlutand the break 
through, but should not be preoccupied with the struggle Some light 
twinges of guilt, whicli in prepuberty are looked upon with some benign 
introspective knowledge of the inexorability of instinctual life, should 
manifest tliemselves 

In order to help the child toward proper equilibrium in latency we 
do well to recall what Freud says about this period in which psychic 
forces develop whicli later act as inhibitions 00 the sexual life and 
narrow its directions like dams Freud (1904) refers here to reaction for 
mations like disgust and shame and moral aesUietic ideal demands "^V^e 
may gam the impression lliat the erection of these dams in the civilized 
child is the work of education, and surely education contributes much to 
It In reality, however, this development is organically determined and 
can occasionally be produced without the help of education Indeed edu 
cation remains properly within its assigned domain if it sinctly follows 
the patli laid out by the organic and only imprints it somewhat cleaner 
and deeper (p 5S3) 
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CERTAIN RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN FETISHISM 
AND FAVLTY DEVELOPMENT OF THE BODY IMAGE 

By PHYLLIS OREENACRL, II D (New York)> 


I 

This paper aims to present certain considerations regarding fetishism, 
especially from tiie angle of its relation to defective development of the 
body image At a later time I plan to present a second paper indicating 
some probable connections bemeen fetishism and certain forms of drug 
habituation 

\Ve may define fetishism as the obligatory use of some non-genital 
object as part of the sexual act without which gratification cannot be 
obluned The object may be some other body part, or some article of 
clothing or less frequently some more impersonal object In most m 
stances the need is for possession of the object so that a can be seen, 
touched, or smelled during or in preparation for the sexual act whether 
this be masiurbatory or some form of intercourse In some instances it is 
not only (he possession of the object but a ntuahsttc use of it which is 
essential Fetishism is a picturesque symptom but one which in its svell 
developed form does not come very often under the scrutiny of analysis 
Freud (1927) early remarked on this and stated that fetishists often regard 
their practice as abnormal but not as a symptom Most of them manage 
some svay in their sexual life in fact the fetish may be the cornerstone 
for the maintenance of sexual activity Indeed in reviewing all of the 
clinical cases reported in the psychoanalytic literature there was only one 
in which fetishism was the presenting symptom and here it was because 
of the peculiar nature not only of the fetcshistic object but of the feti 
shistic act, involving the obligatory cutting of the svife s hair during the 
sexual act It was largely the wifes rebellion rather than the direct dis 
comfort due to the symptom per se that brought the patient to treat 
ment (Romm, 19 f9) 

1 From the New York Hwpiial and the Department of Psychiatry Cornell l/nttw 
shy Afedical CoHcge New York 
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A compilation of cases reported by other authors (Abraham, 1910, 
Bergman, 1947, Bak, 1953. Hamik, 1932, Kronold and Sterba, 1936, 
Lorand, 1930, Venco\sky, 1938, Bonnett. 1952, Fenichel, 1945, Freud. 
1917, Gillespie, 1940, 1952) as well as three cases of my own expenence, 
indicates certain common denominators m the qualities of objects chosen 
foot and shoe fetishes are most frequently mentioned, corsets also are 
common, hair and fur rather less frequent than one might at first expect. 
Rubber and leather goods, and articles with laangs and ties, ropes or 
thongs, and shiny, smelly objects are the ones most often described In 
general it may be seen that the objects are closely related to the skin and 
particularly to odonferous skin, only occasionally the odor itself seems 
to carry the fetishistic quality But thongs, laces, and straps (on shoes, 
^eis. and m self t) mg rituals or attacks on others) are noteworthy 
relation of the fetishistic ntual to other elements of the sexual 
a\ior vanes considerably In some patients fairly competent sexual 
heterosexual-^^ maintained parallel 
the fetishistic support to the act It seems that the need for 

outrernii^A^^^.v could go for long stretches with 

the fetish, to reinforce an insecure sexual structure 

m ihJt ^ somewhat atypical 

Clan of thmTfnif whn «« ®ight cal! a marginal feushist He was a phj-si 
in fact neither comphmed^of reziom than the fetishism and 

been conspioiou, ‘ .r 

diflCTcnt forms womens silt , ^ t^'cnties and had appeared m two 

>1 H significant that h.s motW Of bis early history 

a scscre tear wuh resultant nr ““'b of her injury at his birth esidenlly 

wiher renramed woman who She svas a pleasant but 

phji.cal care of !,» ch.ld wh.V^ attached to her son but did little for the 
With the family and iha^ a r tether upon a maiden aunt ssho hsed 

The houjchold was raUicr j Patient until he reached puberty 

father being the tninoniy lex. t'* s. female relaines the patient and his 
J^eneraltied furunculosu which n” * *"f®ncy he had had recurrent attacks of 
handagn. After he reached schoor^” lannng and much swathing m 

of acute appcndiatn at pubenv r*®' was good except for an attack 

Hii father was a tuccesifu] aci^i.''s.*^ promptly operated on 

unng die patient s early childhtwi s. j tether unstable country doctor, who 
^ 'Od ate that the child ‘be home There svas much 

"«•» hid gone into his father's 

IIT be used al«, to matr^ ®*T**°"* exammaiions Before he 

father attended his*^". '^'^b b» father and sxaii >n 

he ^ Iinui.c “Olhcr had a hysterectomy 

">">b,„ed with ht, earl, sur 
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- his observations about the fathers office and the accounts of 

* the damage lui birth had done to Im mother formed the basis for early sado- 

5 masochistic masturbatoty fantasies During the Jatenq' period these v.ere acted 

^ out in play ivith other cluldreti svith mutual trussing binding and torture 
threats. 


At other tunes he dressed in his mother’s doihing and paraded in front of a 
i mirror, in order to make fun of her (This is quite interesting as it uses play 
in the female clothing both for identification and an attempt at repudiation) 
t At the time of the appendectomy at puberty nhile still la the hospital he 
seduced his nurse to sleep vuth him This was certainly patterned after his father 
svho was then carrying on an affair niih his office receptionist but It was also 
a very dear and almost conscious reassunince to him that his penis had not been 
injured by the operation The reassurance was not lasting however and he 
began a period of compulsive masturbation with fantasies based on the story of 
The Pit and the Pendulum which he bad recently read Thu period of bis 
boyhood was a mfserable one There began also episodes of peeping in which 
he had a feeling of phallic power and conquest in looking would become 
aroused but must have a piece of feminine silk underwear in which to masiur 
bate afterward At about eighteen be bepn relations with girls but was partially 
fmpotent until he found that he could be more successful if the girl wore her 
corset or girdle during the intercourse He especially preferred stiff corseu or 
boned gu-dles This spedes of fetishism lasted until his mamage m hts early 
twenties when it terminated partly beause he could not bring himself to confide 
this need to his wife and could only be sure of success when he managed to 
trick her into cooperation 

'Tlie patient was a bright man but very detached and with much energy 
bound up in his unconscious fantasies He did reasonably well in medical school 
where as became evident during the analysis he had many latent fantasies of 
changing boys into girls and vice versa Consequently be became an endouinol 
ogist and praaiced his specialty for a few years before the war 

His marriage was to a socially desirable young woman with whom he seemed 
to have almost no real emotional relationship The mamage soon detcrionted 
and the patient began to drink, at lint sporadially and then almost daily so 
that most evenings found him more or less ethylired In this period there were 
episodic recrudescences of the voyeuristic exploits about which be now became 


terrified lest he be caught and disgraced 

The outbreak of the Second World War gave him a way out He enlisted 
promptly Here he had a brilliant army career as an oiganizer of medical terv 
ices He did almost no legulai medical wt but seas ens>ged leholly in plan 
nioj; at sihicl. be proied to ha.e real laleoL Them iseee oceasional lapses into 
alcohol doting which he siooM somecimes blank out and ihere srere tar 
voreoristiemasiurbarorp episodes Thi. period m the army hoaeser ''"'Hebert 
of his adult hte safeguarded by the imeasifieal.1.1. of earlier eonpulsisc cto 
acer trails Donng dus period and still present at the time of hii 
an mterestmg derivative rf his earlier distnebanee he had a complete eoUeeuon 
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ol Life majaune from the earliest mue He spoke of this at first only as a hobby 
of >ihich he seemed unduly proud It became dear, hos^eser, that there vrzs an 
extreme compulsne force back of this. Marked anger or anxiety Viiih fear of 
death should arise if he seemed in danger of losing or missing one issue of his 
magazine There vras a neurotic need to see and to keep Life s/ith all its pictonal 
embeHishmcni from its sery beginning 


One IS impressed s\ith the fact that roild forms of fetishism are prob- 
ably quite common and do not appear as particularly strange, although 
the sesere fetishist is dramatic in his bizarre and fantastic quality 

It 1 $ interesting to trace the development of Freud's ideas about feU 
shum. In the Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex (1904) he men 
uons that a certain degree of fetishism regularly belongs to the normal, 
espeaally during those stages of courtship when the normal sexual aim 
seems inaccessible or its realization is deferred He thought that the selec 
fetish Vi-as determined by sexual experiences (traumas) 
o 1 hood, and he postulated a constitutional predisposition, "an 
''«^ness of the sexual apparatus" In 1927 he staled caiegor 
s!h.rl, r represented the subsuiuie for the mother's phallus 

lamina. 1 believed in and is unwilling to forego, mam 

of tlie art *1 '^ongh Uie fetish at the expense of energetic denial 

of lti?2 *numph ov^ the threat 

safmiard r ^8^”^ agaimt lu" He also considered that it might 
h e IS iMf against being homosexual (or, we might say, from 
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ps>choanalytic concept and the subsequent laier emphasis on fetishism 
jn relation to the sense of reality and the split in the ego 

Abraham in 1910. between ilie two statements of Freud just given, 
nriting about a case of foot and conei fetishism, also considered the con' 
siuutional elements, but emphasized rather the posiuve strength of cer 
tain component instmcu True to the period he was interested chiefly 
in the mechanisms, here emphasizing displacement and partial repression 
He also believed that the prognosis was better in the neuroses svitli fetish 
istic symptoms than in cases of fetishism as a clear perversion 

During the 1950 s there were occasional references to fetishism though 
no very extcnsisc study hfost important are the papers of Glover (1933) 
Fcmdicl (1930, 1931), Payne (1939) Balmt (1935) and Freuds (2938) 
own paper on splitting of the ego in the defensive process Subsequently 
there are two interesting papers by Gillespie, one published in 1940 on 
fetishism and one in 1952 on perversions in general with speaal reference 
to fetishism There have also been Bak’s paper (1955) and some clinical 
reports (Wilson, 1918, Wulff, 1916) m addition to those which have 
already been referred to These dealt mostly with tlie relationship of 
fetishism to the reality sense and the development of the ego Glovers 
article on ' The Relation of Perversion Formation to the Development of 
the Sense of Reality (1933) emphasized the continued intensity of intro- 
jection projection mechanisms and the interference of this state with the 
developing sense of reality He made the following interesting statements 


Adult objective reality selfprescnauon apart, u noi so much something 
we come to recognize as an inheritance from infancy— something we main 
tain possession of alter it has passed dirough screem of fear lihidmuation 
and sublimation ^Vhen for wbateser cause some form of infantile 

anxiety is reanimated in adult life one way of dealing with the ensis 
» the reinforcement of libidina] sysiems. Tliis gives rise to a penersion 
Perversions help to patch over flaws m the deoeloptng realtiy sense 


Glover remarked on the relation of fctislitsm to catsin phobic states 
which he considered negative feiishistic phenomena Fenichel (1950) 
cliiefly dealt witli the relationship between fetishism and transvesiitism, 
emphasizing that the transvestite himself represents the phallic woman 
and at a deeper level the own penis a the introjected woman Payne 
(1939) enunciated a special ego weakness which predisposes to castration 
fear, the fetishist remains orally dependent and in connection with the 
j. . . n._.. cndKm The lonmne for the fetish 
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atone for the fantasied destruction of the parents ” She also makes the 
simple but substantial remark that in the history of tlie fetishist are 
many events tending to increase his dependence on his parents Freuds 
paper in 1938, an unfinished fragment, gives a lucid statement of 
his formulation of fetishism at that time He emphasized the strength of 
the castration fear and considered that this might be increased by the 
juxtaposition in time of the seeing of the girl s genital, with masturba 
tion by the boy, and direct castration threats following He summarized 
die sequelae as follows the boy then hallucinates a female penis, but 
allocates its importance to another part of the body tvhich is subse 
quently transformed into a symbol He continues to masturbate, but fears 
the father’s punishment now for other things Finally he develops a dis* 
p aced castration fear, e g not wanting his toes to be touched He 
stated the conflict as one between instinctual demand (which has been 
accustomed to gratification) and the command of reality as announced m 
a traumatic expenence of intolerable danger The child does not re- 
« repudiate reality m general, but takes the fear 

m c>f the fear This causes a nft 

cen^^l ‘Contrary reactions are the 

ccn^l Eocus of the split in the ego 

Klein rcffarH Payne and the special formulations of M 

1940 mint? GiHesp.es paper on fetishism m 

problem of the m?v“f f interesting material He restated the 

lem though gla^glv -^vhether the castration prob- 

wheihcr mam iStnt^rJ focus oE the disturbance or 

sadism and finallv confirmed Paynes emphasis on the 

was of a specificallv w i! castration anxiety of the fetishist 

anal trends He also *^r ™cty with a strong admixture of oral and 
Eetish — a fact which ih’ abundant overdetennination o£ the 

the same subicct he '^“ffirm In his 1952 paper <>" 

dear that he conslred 7 '•> and ntade 

prepared for by the pers.smnt '“T® 

amsm but by the dcvelopme strong introjection projection mech 

ideahiauon and annihilati ° rnechamsms as denial, omnipotent 
not limited to schuonhren.e “'“■'lered that these mechanisms are 
difference between neurosis , **= concluded that an important 
defeme repression m the tn™ Pervasion hes m the type of dominant 
■n die latter These latter hcl“ 7 Pmmtive defenses enumerated 
<l«elopment when ego orea^rm® “ “rly stage of ego 

^ “’^"■ration is imperfect and disimegiltion can 
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_ readily occur" He now realStmd his point of new that the castration 
complex, spectacular as it is has arrived at this inlensily because of 
> earlier prcgcnnal, cliieny oral deielopments This overly sharp castration 
Ulreat Ihcn causes a partial regression to oral saihsm and lo the prjmime 
stage of ego deielopinent characterized by splitting He believed that 
tlie ' exploitation' of the splitting mechanism in many different ivays is 
diaractcristic of penersjons m general He then dilferentiatecl between a 
I scliiioplirenic type of sphtung of the ego m nhich all split parts remain 
at a pnmitue le^el of object rehtionslitp, anti a perverse type of splitting 
m which part of the ego reinams in go<^ relationship with reality, while 
the other part, by virtue of Uie denial mechanism, clings to a [focal] 
psychotic delusion — as in fetishum He made the further statement that 
anxiety activated by the sight of the femate orgcin ts not merely castration 
anxiety tn Ifiese cases, but is increased by latent pregenital factors which 
become reactivated only following regression (\Ve italicize this statement 
for reference later m the paper) In addition Gillespie considered that 
the utilization of the inanimate object ts determined by the defense 
against the sadism and the fear of the desmiciion of the object the feush 
is permanent, unchangeable, and nonretaliauve 

Bak (IdaS) emphasized espeaally the earlier work of Freud as to the 
importance of the castration threat denial of astration and the sphtung 
of the ego He stressed furtlier (I) weakness of the ego structure which 
might be constitutional or tlie result of physiological dysfunction due to 
disturbances of the mother-child relationship, with inaease m separauon 


anxiety resulting in clinging to die mother as to a part— with erotization 
of the hands and predilection for loucfiing, (2) fixation m pregenital 
phases— especially svich emphasis on anal erotism and smelling — with 
respiratory inirojection and scopiophiUa playing important parts, (3) 
the symbolic signi^cance of die fetish corresponding to the pregenital 
phases in condensation, (4) simultaneous or alternating identification 
with the phallic or a phallic mother svidi a corresponding split in the 
ego, and (5) identification widi the a phallic modier. creaUng intrastruc 
tural confiict, and both separation from mother and castration being de 
fended by the fetish He further stressed svhat seems to me of great sig 
nificance, that die castration threat »s not merely from the outside {i e 
from the sight of the mothers genitals) but also from within from a 
strong desire to identify with her This question of the relation of iden 
tification with the female arising before the phalhc phase and not as a 
result of the oedipal conflict is especially important and will be elabor 
ated on furtlier in ray otvn presentation of material 

This review of the mam contributions m regard co Ictishism w pens 
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liarly interesting not only for the development of the specific theones 
but for ivhat they reflect of the development of psychoanalytic theory m 
general 


II 


Clinical Remarks 

Utilizing the foundation work of others which has just been reported, 
this paper presents certain additions to the theory of the development of 
fetishism approaching its constellation of problems especially by a con 
sideraiion of vicissitudes in the development of the body image It has 
been remarked throughout that fetishism, like genital exhibitionism, w 
a condition limited almost entirely to males I have myself had one rather 
atypical case in a female IVhile Femchel states that the condition is rare 
m erwles, 1 have been able to locate only one other report, that of 
V ug ellrauih in 1913 There are some allied conditions (eg, hlcp- 

characteristic of the female, and the form of pseudo 
o£ sicual‘d“ff«enc« ^ ® 

« based on the three cases of fettshom m 
could lomte in 'th "‘'b * compilation of all the cases which I 

the study of other* psychoanalytic literature I have further drawn on 
own worklm!etr'*'"® "■““'bances of pregeniml development in my 
fetishism It n<iie°" 'h “"'’"^'nnd the evolution of the phenomenon of 
usually quite early "ohej * T *”“!"*"* “ a symptom, becomes manifest 
ally in p\bmy and ma ® ='><»«cence or early maturity, occasion 
the lounh or fifth sear I* continuously back m 

cases ''lilt other manitesmi,ons"nr’’' associated, in the reported 

ter epccsally isuh vnv,. perversity and of instability of ^arac 

'cstilL wi* th°h laT homosexuality: and trans- 

connection A review of the ^ seems to have a special genetic 

narcismuc as well as sexual impression of severe 

>s frequent perhaps universal nr noteworthy that there 

masturbation sshich characterisi.^"^^"“ compulsive 

mg in regard to the oossetc^ e , the purpose both of reassur 

of U as a troublesome ortran It” ^ ^ P^tiis and of attempting to get rid 
of the organ and ends wiS ih^ an effort to venfy the possession 

mauurbation lUeU mas be of ^ ®^^*^^'5hment of the fear of its loss The 

of many feushuu is a cond,?.^« type Another charactensuc 

castration hjpodiondna This ■< ^ designated generalized 

a state which Freud hinted at in 
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1938 paper on splitting of the ego in the defensive process, in indicaun? 
that the prefetishistic child might postoedipally develop an aversion to 
having hjs toes touched In its tvell developed form it is characterized by 
widespread, intermittent and shifung sensations as though certain body- 
parts would be cut off or fall off — most conspicuously fingers, toes, upper 
and lower extremities, and teeth One gets the impression in severe cases 
that the whole body is a genital, and also that any body part or protu 
berance may play the role of the genital and suffer tlie reaction to ilie 
danger of castration It is. m the male, a condition of fluidity of genital 
tzation of the body similar to some conditions in the female in whicli an 


illusory penis may occupy almost any body site There is thus a peculiar 
predilection for the mechanism of displacement, especially m body terms 


Before turning to theoretical considerations J would present another sample 
of feushism which contributed much to my understanding of the condition This 
was the case of a man in his thirties who came into analysis because of other 
neurotic conditions At the beginning of the analysis his sex life was characterized 
by the following symptoms he had rarely consummated ihoroughly satisfactory 
tntercoune and then only under conditions m which he had been provoked to 
rather marked anger He was however ao eneigetic man who made peniuent 
attempts He had at this time also made no real relationship with any girl 
seemingly being so preoccupied with the genital problem that he could scarcely 
know the g:ifl for herself After a tolerably successful intercourse with a girl 
second attempts would generally be less successful and increasingly guilty If he 
conunued to sec the girl she would become inaeasingly repuhive to him espe 
aally as his attention seemed inevitably focused on her body orifices. Even the 
pores of her skin began to be too conspicuous to loom larger and become 


repellent He had a typical and moderately severe general castration hypochon 
dria At times he felt extreme pressure in his mouth as though a doth were 
forced into it or as though a meiailic object would break out his teeth then 
again he would gel sensations of having an opening a kind of mouihvaqina 
(a transverse sht which comprised month and Chinese vagina) located sometimes 
m the suprapubic region and sometimes in the perineum Tins signalled im 
potence after which he gave up the current girl and went on the prowl huniing 
for a special type of girl obviously a jwosutute figure but one who must wear 
a certain type of shoes Association with suds a girl or senes ot girls might 
somewhat restore his potency Sometimes looking at pictures oi girfs in tiiese 
shoes was sufficient Gradually he found too that he could be more successful if 
he approadied a girl from the rear and did not have to be visually or tactually 
too aware of the difference between them He did not have to have the shoe 
actually present m the sexual act bur anil did not seem able to carry over the 
fanusy image for long periods of time and had to freshen it up 
by seeing o? touching the speaal shoes just before the intercourse ' 'm ‘cems 
striking Lre is that the young man gradually through vision and touch .dent. 
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fied with the partner and took, mer her genital equipment to the extent of an 
xllusory mouth anus-^agina. 

It may be permissible here to borrow anotlicr slightly contrasting case re 
ported by Kronold and Sterba (I93Q These autliors presented two cases of 
ritualistic feushistic masturbation in which a dear feminine identification oc 
curred in the att of masturbation It is not because of this feature alone how 
e>er, that I hase taken the liberty of quoting one case and shall rettim to 
later in the discussion of th« genesis of the condition Kronold s patient was a 
student of twenty four who came for treatment because of compulsxse masturba 
tion and asenion to women. He became sexually excited on seeing men rough 
house together The compulsise masturbauon was a ritualistic affair dependent 
on the patient binding lumself in such a v^y that a rope passed up beside hu 
p'mis and up to the buttocks He also bound his arms and legs in such a w’ay 
to make a bundle of himself, roughly in a foetal position He could then stretch 
his legs so as to exert pressure on the penis with the rope and so get an orgas®. 
He masturbated in front of a mirror, nude except for his carefully polished 
show After carefully powdering and rouging his face, he cosered bis penis 
with a handkerchicL Wh-m he threw away his ropes he stole new ones from Ins 
^thtt A mMiEcation ccnimed of hanging by a strap from the hinge of a door 
^nst and then getting pleasure by pressing his pan* 


^ pauenis life. He had a brother, born 
^ intensely lealcms and to wboffl 

and claTed tr, nroiher take care of it, sewed and crocheted 

^ »' •>■= ou.cropp.ng of feu.Iu.oc 

H T '’n ‘ " “ b^oAer *- ta. ol.J=« 

■^"on. at ten bu. mused op 
d*med aU to him as pnest. It would seem that he coo 

p-iup,tS“ b':^^rbro;^‘““'' ■” 


tosponse tmpresuai tciUi U.e exmane degree of diugsog 

un™ si o} »-e baby, foll^ed by d.= 

intensity of th« months is not given, t^e 

opeciallY something of the clinging, toudu^S 

^ (>933) character of °he ooier 

that the rones masturbatory ntual one 

«nie ume. that phalhc wn^ PJ'o^re masturbatory stimulation at the 

tsc. Funhennore, that the * sadistic and masocbiS' 

»t as if to throw or ^ swaddle the baby but package 

steals them from her Ter^^?\ mother's phallus (he 

""^^ediy). but that they are further the pnesH 
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g Cingulum and the umbihcal cord Furthermore, the accessory ritual of 
hanging head dotvnward from the door hinge suggests not only the 
. detumescent penis, but the act of birth itself (We would be interested 
, to know m this connection whether the birth was at home and the child 
had more than ordinary inklings of what went on at tlte tune ) He sue 
j ceeds also in reproducing his version of the primal scene by doing this 
* miracle of condensed ritualistic fugue before a mirror I should like, 

^ however, to note especially the handkerchief oser the penis whetlier this 
I IS not only a reinforcement of foreskin, but of eyelids m addition— a 
f symbolic denial of vision in which the ability to see, hoviever, is mam 
' tamed The primitive type of visual incoiporatjon balanced by its oppo- 
site, primitive denial, is nchly evident. This case also obviously stands 
somewhat between ordinary fetishism and transvestitism 

With this introduction, it seems natural to tackle the problems of 
fetishism from the angle of tlic body image its mutability, its phabihiy, 
Its peculiar capacity to register and re express memories with a sublimely 
economic condensation, like a somauc fugue 

The problems of the genesis of fetishism up to this point may be sura 
marized as follows Is it an extraordinarily strong castration problem of 
the phaihe oedipal period which is the focus of the disturbance and 
causes repression and splitting of the ego, generally without a total abro- 
gation of the genital position, or is there already at the phalhc phase a 
tieakness m the pregentcal structure tvith a nfi in early ego development 
definitely forecast or present, winch sharpens the casiration problem and 
draws the primitive form of denial mecliamsm so readily into its service? 

I incline to this latter view based on tlie study of the clinical material 


available 

A review of the actual cases suggests that diere are tt\o mam eras of 
disturbances namely, those of the first eighteen montJis or so and Uiose 
occurring at three to four years of age In considering die disrupting 
influences of the first era, we may again group diem into early physical 
disturbances causing marked sudden fluctuations in body image or sub- 
jective feelings of tins nature, disturbances of mother-child relationship 
whidi affect the sense of the infants osvn body and lease an imprint on 
the early emerging ego, and third, the effect of earfy primary tdcaitfca 
lions In the second era I would espeoally stress the role of trauma, 
either through the continuation of dironic or recurrent traumauc con 
ditions of the fint era, or the occurrence of a sescre, oicnvhdmmg 
castrating type of trauma wfudi enonnoosly increases and patterns the 
devetepms a«n,uon complex, and finally ll.= diangc ot the pfialhc 
phase Ld the emcsence ot the buexual .dtnnCouon becoming mam 
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fest in the immediate postoedipal period The choice or determination 
oE the fetish will also be discussed, and the relation to certain other 
conditions suggested 


Disturbances of the First Era (the First 28 Months) 

It should be emphasized that at this time it is probably not in most 
instances the single traumatic esent, but the existence of continuous 
traumatic conditions or the recurrence of severe traumas which produces 
effects of sufficient magnitude to dislocate the regular development of the 
libidmal phases and consequently the integrity of the emerging ego 
Among the traumatic conditions, sesere and/or continuous disturbances 
of the mother-child relationship are most noteworthy Bah (1953) has 
already mentioned such a disturbance, which he desenbed as resulting m 
\ dysfunction with increase in separation anxiety, so 

\ ^if ^ tends to cling to the mother as representing a part of 

^ erotizaiion of the hands and a predilection for 

^ aho base an inaeased touchingsmelhng 

T'" *’“• “penally tevard m stools Another 

Uio'Lre Be't 5 consists of those infants 

anxious ^ cppcrsonation — especially guilty, hostile, or 

and v.lien^.^d°"*'‘°"r^'' "ho may touch the child little, 

and set sometii^ fa'l ** though it vsere a contaminating object 

sight to be sure ih i' ’i' compelled to keep it alssays ssithm her 

some lestr'hote"° u ' “ "nfs » particularly true of 

i«mitoha%enrobahl"t'^ described by Gillespie 

of louchin- Ld a ^ ^ beginning Here vision takes the place 

"ith a sen for loucbin*^ ^^esponsive hyperuophy of visual activity 
leathing out wuh thr^ in ihe child m which there is an uncanny 

dcfiaeni lundhng or (Sddlm.^*^ « pemsteni. On the other hand, the 
•timulation and warm.nr, J" child gi\es it inadequate surface 

or lecurc m the centnil^i’r^"V' surface may not be well defined 

oI hfc on- muji real! iinT or eighteen montlis 

Uie moutJi and hm ton. months, roughly the first 

diFereniiaieil and seniiuv- °ubtedly to be the focus of the most 
«{ ’oration above anv oth-?”?*'®"' for pleasure and 

0*1 tr incorporaiioni In acM ^ furnish the paradigm for 

f-'nholhnj.jjy **on ^cule sensations (warmih, stroking. 

I Tobjbiy furniih the bulk of ^ kinesthetic responses and smell 
of the sensory hfc of the infant, with hcanng 
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S’el/own’) enable toIk (worlhy of special study of 

^Viih the sitting up of the child and the development of focusing of 
the eyes and more precise arm and hand movemetits, mudi of the explora 
tory activity of the infant is switched from mouth to prehensile vision and 
arm hand activity That the ratio of participation of orahty \ ijion hand 
toudi must t'ary considerably m different infants is obtious It miglit 
parenthetically be suggested, however, that the di/ferenccs in ihese ratios 
are extremely fateful m contributing to the forms of later tlctcloproenu 
Thus far we have spoken then only of gross and penutent disturbmces 
m mother diild relationship whicli form die background for a seserny 
of many later developments 

The other group of significant conditions of this first era arc the 
occurrences whicli produce specific disturbances of the body image, result 
ing probably in subjective feelings of fluciuaiions of total boily sue and 
of \vhat one might call intra body pressures. These may be causcil by 
(i) actual cha7igex in body nutrition with rapid emnciauon or sudden 
gains in weight, or abrupt swellings and edemas, (2) phpiol conditions 
producing subjective sensations of sudden changes m sue, sudi as re 
peaied acute fevers, repeated anesthesias convulsions, remin severe rage 
states, and possibly some skin conditions, and (S) certain ocUvittes applied 
to the child, such as frequent body massages repeated violent tovsings 
and ticklings or similar massive overstimuJations which throw the infant 
into stales of extreme exaiemem with abrupt termination, probably with 
a suffusion of general sensory stimulation beyond die opacity for any 


comparable motor discharge. 

Last of all among the disturbances of diis Tint era, die pcrsiiiencc of 
an unusual degree of primary identification v»ill be discuvsetf We have 
already mentioned the importam emergence of vision in the functioning 
of the infant after six months of age It would seem that this relation 
of vision to touch and onility is also of the greucst moment in the eiiab- 
hsliment of the body image What I would conceive of i» somedung as 
follows Vision IS extremely important not only because it » prchciudc. 
but because of us increasing scope, in range and distance >fuch more 
than toucii and extensor motion, it can. by the age of one year, ‘ take m 
the surroundings with extraordinary fineness Our body image developi 
largely from endogenous sensations from contacu with the outer worfd 
(oMv^ich feeling one part of the body with another is a p«»bar con 
dcns«.on) an.I Iron. ,«.ng our o^ !».!,« I rrr. l.owrrr . hr f.« 
Iho. not oil ol our o-™ bo<I.B are aciuall, ....hie <•> o. ” 

of U.o.e p»r« of .he bod) uh.d. ore no. ....We .o d.e d„W b.m-elf. .he 
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endogenous and contact sensations are supplemented by visual impres- 
sions of the bodies of others Consequently the body image is not based 
]ust on the perception of the owti body but to a little extent anyway 
on the visual perception of the bodies of others (Inadcnlally, it seems 
possible that Ae force of visual incorporation of the other may be one 
among many reasons why people who li\e together through years often 
come to look alike or have similar faaal expressions) 

Now It is evident, too, that the genital area and the face are the 
two most highly differentiated parts of the body which cannot be "taken 
in" thoroughly through visual perception of the own body — tlie face 
even less than the genitals The awareness of tliese and their location in 
the body image must be supplemented by the observation of these parts 
in others We are indeed aware that although the own genitals may be 
partly seen by the male and \ery little seen by the female, they can ne\er 
be quite so clearly observed in any event on the self as on others It is 
probably this which makes them so peculiarly important in the sense of 
body self, the senses of reality and identity, and even in the wish to learn 
The genital area is probably more important than the face because of the 
grosser differences between the sexes and the discrepancy therefore which 
may occur between that which is visually ‘ taken in” more strongly from 
another body than it can be from the own 

It seems that in the early history of the pre fetishist, there may be an 
insecure and unstable early body image developed, from any combination 
of causes already mentioned '!^cre is as a natural result of this a con 


tinuaiion of the state of primary identification (This has been stated 
e ore in terms of the continuance of an increased inlrojective projective 
mechanism,) In a number of the patients developing later fetishism, 
woug to make me think it might be of some import, the boy child has 
en m very dose visual contact with a female, either the mother or more 
^pomntly a sister relatively close m age, and it appears that there may 
^ve been a state of primary idenuficaiion which resembles that seen in 
ins wi a well forecast bisexual splitting of the body image even 
1 die phallic phase I wish it were possible to give more 

1 ertL Intones here but for vanous reasons this is not feasible 

^ material convinced me of the imporunce 

of this factor m shaping ihe later developments 


Disturbances of the Second Era (2^ Years of Age) 
other of smpect, there is a continuation of one form or an 

durma t^e d^equ.hbnum which has been so marked 

during the first months, though naturally u may now be more compen 
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sated by contact with other individuals More important now, however, 
^ the fuTtlier reasons for the espeaa} seventy ol the castration comprex 
Here again two sets of factors may be observed (l) tlie occurrence in a 
certain number of cases of unusually severe castrating types of real 
trauma, beyond the ordinary developmental traumas which are neces 
sanly ubiquitous, and (2) the speaal effects on the spontaneous ordinary 
developments of the phallic phase when these must suffer an absorbing 
impact from the speaal disturbances of the body image originating, as 
outlined, during the first era 

The traumas which are most significant are those which consist of 
the witnessing of some particularly mutilating event a mutilaung death 
or accident, operation, abortion, or birth in the home It is possible that 
some operations on the self may play an important role here too such 
things as tonsillectomies or other bleeding operations But severe as these 
are, I doubt whether they are felt quite as catastrophically as the bleeding 
injury which is introjected through vision, espeaally if this involves the 
genital area In my own case material this has been well corroborated If 
we take Freuds 1938 paper in which he outlines the development of a 
case of fetishism, and emphasizes the sight of the female genital com 
cidental with masturbation and threats of castration just at the beginning 
of the phallic phase, and subsuiute for ' threat of astration" "sight of 
mutilated and bleeding body," I think we may envision ivhat happens in 
a certain number of children 

Now if we think of this situation of a varying degree of intensity of 
actual castration threat, spoken or actually seen, and empailiue with what 
happens inevitably then with the development of the sharper, keener, 
naturally more pleasurable sensations of the phallic phase, we can sense 
the crucial conflict of the potential fetishist It is obvious that in the 
earlier instability and fluctuation of the body image, frequency of occur 
rence of overpowering massive body stimulation, increased tendency to 
visual introjection of the body and espeaally ihe genitals "of the other,” 
there is all the groundwork for an exquisitely sensiut'e bodyphallus 
identification This actually is apparent also in the symptomatology of 
fetishists and is emphatically announced in transvestites. The inaeased 
sensation accompanying tumescence and detumescence of the phallic 
penod inevitably arouses not only the severe castration anxiety assoaatcd 
directly with it, but reinstates the pnmitise disintegration anxiety from 
the first era, because of the strong body phallus equation It is noteivorthy 
that tlie history of many foushwts shows marked disturbance with some 
evidences of bisexual idenuficafion becoming mamtet at four or five 
years of age. The phallic penod. which should under ordinary arcuni 
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stances be the time for the consolidation of the genital part of the body 
image, has become instead a period of increased anxiety and uncertainty 
regarding the genital parts 

These children hardly solve their oedipal problem at all, and even 
the subsequent feminine identification which follows seems to have had 
Its origin earlier and been a way of by passing the full intensity of the 
oedipal conflict rather than resulting greatly from the oedipal conflict 
Itself The latency period may furnish some respite in that the cn 
dogenous physical pressures are lessened, but the lack of any decisive 
resolution of the oedipal conflict is apparent in the greater number of 
explorations and pseudotraumaiic events which are precipitated even 
in these latency years Either with prepuberty, puberty or adolescence, 
there occurs the full outcropping of the character disturbance in which 
there are compulsive attempts at control and fetishism plays its dramatic 
pan 


The Choice of the Feltsh 

The fetish, ivhich is then the keystone of a wavenng gcnitality, must 
satisfy the requirements to be stable, to be visible, to be tangible It must 
be capable of symbolizing both the penis and its obverse Further, it 
often inclutles the quality of being smelly, so that it can furnish a kind 
of material incorporation through being breathed in, without loss, i e , 
without diminution of its size or change of its form It must thus be 
capable of remaining intact outside the body so that it may at the same 
time lie sisually introjcctcd and stabilize the sense of the own body 
Gillttpic has especially emphasized that the durability of the fetish with 
stands the fear of tlic sadistic annihilaiion impulses and that it generally 
1 $ inammaie in order to be assuredly nonreialiative While this seems 
* ou i ess o ^cat importance m some cases, it would seem that the im 
mobility of the feiishisiic object further serses to help counteract the 
anxiety of the sensations of changing size and shape of phallus and body, 
i f ^ a.«4lion fears of this 

anxieit them the primiiue body disintegration 

rn',,7 ■ntercourse and sees 

r I . '>■' d-'^-PPearance of lus 

uon r a sin " P="'™'“riy severe states a cond, 

ts estabitshed, wh.cl. 

trol aTtnu^rv ’ , ""“y =’ cltangeable as the 

C.Mn o and “ P™‘>^'’'y ’"“eh re.nfcreed 

partner Ilotl. Cllesp.e and Payne have emphas.red the tmportance of 
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sadism m Aese cases and have thoughl u was largely an mcreased oral 
sadism as described by M Mem On the basis of studying the array of 
published cases, it would seem that m some instances this pronounced 
oral sadism is indubitable, but that in many the sadism is more pre- 
ponderantly anal and motor 

Further determinants m the choice of the fetish are seen m its close 
relation to some elements in the massive casiraiive trauma (in cases in 
which that has occurred) Here the fetish senes again its double role of 
simultaneously presenting the danger and protccung from it. It seems 
probable that m those cases in which there are fetishistic rituals tlicse 
serve screening actingout functions, perhaps analogous to some fugue 
states 


Other Considerations 


From the material presented it is probably obvious why the fetish 
develops m a full suie generally only m the male. The female m an 
analogous unstable equilibrium has already succeeded in denying her 
apparent castration with an illusory penis While such women have 
various problems in relation to the opposite sex, the actual sight of tlie 
male organ tends to reinforce rather than deny the masculine part of 
their body identification The one female fetishist whom I have cncoun 
lered was a woman with a well-developed bisexual body identification 
and an almost delusional penis Altliough she could not form enough 
of a relationship to any man to approach intercourse, in certain masturfaa 
lory states m which the masturbating hand must Inve registered the lack 
of a penis she found it necessary to reinforce her phallic illusion by hold 
ing a solid phaihe shaped object in the nonmasiurbating hand She used 
tins also at some other times to give her a greater feeling of general con 
fidence le, for its narcissistic value In 1915 Dr von HugHcllmuih 
reported a spectacular case of foot fetishism in a vsoman Since this 
patient was not analyzed and the case is reported chiefly at a descriptive 
level with few facts of the history available the deeper structure of the 
disturbance cannot be discussed It was a flond case however inwhicliit 


seems dear that the fascination vru with the erected penis of the father 
(the hard boot of the railiiary row) and that dm rather than the man 
himself was the object m which she was interested One gets die imprcs 
Sion from the description that the boot scrveil the function of comple 
menting herself more successfully than the partner s perns could ever do 
and that there was actually almost no relationship lo die man as himveU 
The patient was as one might suspect completely frigid and averse to 
coitus The external boot was more sausfying to her dian coitus and 
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gave her a greater feeling of fulfillment. Visual coitus was of higher 
narcissistic and libidmal pleasure than vaginal coitus 

It seems clear that the fetish occurs detached from its clear sexual 
funcuons in many other condiuons and may not even impress us as 
particularly abnormal Among the related psjchopathological conditions 
are compulsive rituals, collecting manias espeaally m some schizo- 
phrenics compulsive neurotics and seniles, kleptomania, and certain 
forms of drug habituation without genuine addiction An article by Grant 
(1949) gives a rather interesting account of a fetishistic theory of amorous 
fixauon 


Summary 

Fetishism is the result of a rather definite combination of genetic 
influences m disturbances of pregeniulity These consist of (1) disturb- 
er T T months of life, produang insubility m the fonnauon 

of the bod) image, ruth uncertainty as to outhne. and fluctuauons in the 
su jecuve s^ of size, and (2) complementary disturbances in the phalbc 
phase nhich produce an exaggeniuon of the castration complex. The 
pniul area of the l^y image is under any circumstances less artain in 

Und^n 1 ' " ‘he face 

^der normal developmental condiuons, the genital area of the body 

in ^ “ consolidated during the phalbc phase, due to the increase 

tur^ ^ndr””!' «nsauons arising then Under the dis- 

ai^vT cr^r -“'y '‘'“g castrauon 

pbSl and d^mtegrauon anxiety from the early 

body These tmnd ^ "be genital outlines of the 

^ute^o a Zt “d hisexuahty and con 

inoutc to a corresponding split in the ego 

of the unusualZZr^*”*'®^ “! months, there is a persistence 

pla,edT;rairnZnZZte"“®“‘‘r 

peisistent tendency to pnmary idenufiZ 

again influences sOiat LpZI ,,., 1 . through vision 

sight of the penulessness oflhe „ ^ “““P's at intercourse. Then the 

feminine idenuficanon and mate eZ “”‘*“'^“'5 

special support is offered. gmital performance impossible unless 

tang.b!e.smUeZnZl'y man'*’™”®'* "bich is 

desuo)ed It ollscu the effect otZe'idZ^"®'"^ 
pi^" the geniul funcuoning by fumZ^““i.™ 

g ^ umishing this external and material 
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symbol of the phallus to be remtrojected and reafiinn the genital intcgnty 
of the fetishist 

Thus, while the fetish w preapitated in the situation of the need to 
preserve the idea of tlie mother’s pliallus and so deny anatomical dif 
ferences between the sexes, »i junctions by reinstating, through visual, 
olfactory and actual inirojecuon, the phallus of the individual 

The choice of the fetish is abundantly overdetermined It symbolically 
represents the phallus (but can also deny it), but its nature is further 
determined by the nature of severe prephalhc castraung traumas, and 
in cases of fetishistic rituals, these incorporate the activity of the traumatic 
experiences in condensed fugue*hke screening repetition 


FOOTNOTE TO F£TISHIS^f 

A shoe IS a shoe ts a shoe^ 

A shoe and you are two 
A shoe has no teeth — does not bite, 

A shoe does not cause any fright 

You can look at a shoe, you can step on a shoe 
You can smell at a shoe and you'll never feel blue 
A shoe keeps silent, a shoe docs not speak, 

A shoe keeps your seaets, there's never a leak. 

A shoe IS a father, a shoe is a moiher, 

Creates only joy and never a bother, 

A shoe can be kicked, a shoe can be tom 

And a new one is bought svjien tlie old one 1$ worn 

A shoe IS a cheap pal, discreet, near and tnie— 

A shoe is a shoe is a shoe. 

—Anonymous Contribution to Discussion 
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A MANIFEST OEDIPUS COMPLEX IN AN 
ADOLESCENT GIRL 

By SYLVAN REISER, M D (New York) 


TVhile It IS extremely rare to find a manifest oedipus complex in adult 
neurotic patients, many authors* have described the schizophrenic patient 
as /reely exposing the oedipus complex Bychowski (1952) reported the 
events m the psychotic as a loss of the superior layers of the ego and 
superego As a result, subliniaLion and repressions Jose their dynamic 
power and so lay bare the primitive ego However, there are nonpsychotic 
patients who do not manifest the horror of incest that Freud (1925) 
described as part of the prehistonc inhentance 

In order better to understand the defect m the superego which makes 
it possible for incestuous fantasies to become conscious it may be profit 
able to review some theories on the development and function of the ego 
and superego, with particular reference to the adolescent According to 
Jones (1926), the function of the superego ts to critiare and to cause pam 
to the ego whenever the latter tends to accept forbidden id impulses It 
has obviously failed in exercising this function when incestuous wishes 
can too readily gam access to consaousness Jones (1922) further states 
that the adolescent finally achieves maturity when he abandons incestu 
ous objects and turns his interest to other figures But the success of this 
maturation depends on the degree of frustration experienced in reality 
and on the satisfaction new objects will give (Freud, 1912) Another ele 
ment is the degree of attraction exercised by the infantile objects For 
the girl, there is a slower and more gradual passing of the oedipus com 
plex (Jones, 1922, Freud, J925a) This factor, reinforced by the recrudes- 
cence of the revived, infantile complexes may faalitate the emeigence of 
incestuous attachments into consaousness The impetus for the resurgence 
of the oedipus complex spnngs from the acceJeiation of biological 
processes at adolescence. 

We have previously reported a dinical psychiatric study of adolescent 
1S« for imtaace Fenichel (JSH5 p 422) 
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girls (Reiser, 1944) in which the presence or absence of oert oedipal 
manifestations was related to diagnostic criiena There were two groups 
one, whose pathology cseniually rescaled a definite schizophrenic process, 
and the other, whose reactive states closely resembled schizophrenia A 
major diagnostic observation was made on psychotic girls who insisted 
that their mothers were jealous of their delusional, incestuous attachment 
to their fathen They would freely and forcefully expose vanous aspects 
of the oedipal mangle, without any effort at disguising its true nature 
The nonpsychotic girls, who presented a diagnostic problem also had an 
inadequately repressed but an intensified sexually charged incestuous 
conflict. However, they withdrew from all sexual activity and could not 
maintain normal relationships because of their intense feelings of guilt. 
Moreover, the nonpsychotic girls could not freely express their feelings 
for their fathers, nor did they have any strong conviction about parental 
rivalry These adolescents had developed primitive archaic symptom 
complexes Summarizing our findings at that time, we concluded that 
these girls had an immature ego that had never solved any of the demands 
of the id. The emotional problems at adolescence thus were solved with 
the simple, direct behavioral mechanisms of a young child In contrast, 
the schizophrenic and obsessive girls had constructed reaction formations 
against id stnvings or expressed id dcnvatives m neurotic symptoms that 
conformed to the symptomatology of the adult. The breakdown of their 
ego^fenses was visible as the struggle for resutution was waged 

The ascetism which most adolescents develop acu as a powerful force 
.g^nst imtinaual breakthroughs However, when a gap in the ego- 
wa^^n under observation, an adolescent is, in many 

.s parucularly 

u missin? In ih for normal growth of the superego 

was directlv described, her pathology 

Ten *e lidos'” ‘“''■er. who left Ste home 

^umWmfZdT ’T Pnchologtcul trauma was 

X^mu^: by the fctther-s behavtor, 
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hase^tLrffcl d^,r ’"“’u’^'”" tutexpretattous could 

dreamsTt* nLlareu t^u^ d.™uuhed the repressive forces hfauy 
understood and a^icd lithoiinh”' complex were readily 
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adulL In juxtaposition to this reaction tliere was the picture o£ a shy 
modest girl who struggled for soaal contacts The clinical picture gave 
no evidences of a major mental disorder, that is, no psychotic process was 
present 

The quesuon posed by her behavior may be phrased as follotvs 
What distortion occurred in her psyditc anatomy to permit this easy 
egress of id content and what dynamic factors faaljtated its production? 

The patient a fifteen year-old girl presented herself for treatment at the 
suggestion of her mother The girl complained of ieehngs of tension and in 
adequacy difficulues in concentration and an inability to adjust to her con 
temporaries She was shy and diScreni and tended to isolate herself Her social 
inhibition interfered with her relations to both girls and boys. Her natural 
physical endowments would first attract boys but her fioien manner would 
cause them to withdraw In the presence of adults she found herself relaxed 
and well liked 

An unusually high intellectual gift enabled her to be an honor student in a 
first rate school despite many neurotic interferences with learning and studying 
In addition her talents m painting sculpting and creative writing were out 
standing according to her teachen reports. 

^Vlien the patient was four years old her parents divorced The father moved 
to a distant aty but occasionally sent her gifts and infrequently exchanged 
letten 

The mother remarried and subsequently divorced when the patient was ten 
years old The mother is a successful career woman who has worked and sup- 
ported the child m boarding schools and camps from the third grade until the 
iiaac of analysis This pattern was interrupted when analysis was undertaken 
Her mother is desoibed as appearing much younger than her chronologic 
age as being an energetic, active woman with many interests The patient felt 
that she would never equal her mother’s good looks charm witty conversaiional 
social graces, and apparent success with men This was expressed as an open 
competitive feeling reinforced by her mothers readiness to charm any young 
boy or girl brought to the home 

Whenever the patient expressed the slightest disparagement of mother 
anxiety appeared which on the one hand reflected the intensity of her need 
to maintain strong defenses against her hostile feelings and on the other hCT 
desire to acquire some of mother $ glamour by idealiiing her She had renounced 
hope that she could ever be as wonderful and glamorous as mother This w-as 
strengUiened by mother s inability to give real love and warmth The moiher 
described herself as having a mascubne kmd of femininity 

Her feelings of mfenonty were noonahed by memories of mother walking 
around nude while she the UtUe girl experienced a seme of dcfiaency over her 
own physical immaturity , ^ 

For many months around five jean of age a game of being bom was 
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placed- In this play the patient crawled m and out of the bed covers and 
mother pretended that the girl was an infanL Following mother’s explanation of 
childbirth, the patient believed that she was peculiar, because she could not 
discover her own vaginal onfice At puberty, the conviction that she was con 
genitally deformed was reacmaicd by a slight difference of size m the labia 


majora. 

The analysu exposed a posiuve and inverted oedipal complex toward her 
mother %Vhile the patient jealously resented mother’s lovers and competed 
with them for mother's love and attention, she reacted lihe the male child who 
aspires to become mother’s aatve lover 'This was repeatedly seen through the 
analysis of dreams, many of which also portrayed her wish to replace father. 
She hanUy said that she had driven father away and had won mother. At the 
same time she would have nightmares and dreams symbolic of rape and fears 
of intruders Her assoaations would lead to ideas of competing with mother and 
suc<»sfully winning the loven These dreams also sumulaied the recovery of 
memories which confirmed the recomtnicuon of the pnma! scene as a true 
»he pnma! scene overstimulate the young 
1 ut under the psuedo freedom of her home the original excitation was 
ramunUy reratorad and thm pro anted Irom becoming a deeply repre«ed 


'■'r father .mce her fourth year, he con- 
Dccanonat fofce in her life. On hohdaya and birthdays letters and 

^ ■<> '.s.t her. each 

he fa ^ disappointment ashen 
mother behevi^!^.!, ’ ‘**“®hon nas further complicated by the faa that the 
listed in describmn h psyrhologically of adsanuge for the child, per 
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wiih obvious symbolic ennt.^. ^ ti. reported numerous dreams 
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adulL Th« houW ojQlJaie during treatment She also expressed fears of being 
irresistible and of disrupting die analjuj life A typical resistance dei eloped 
with all the characteristic demands of an adult sexualired transference The 
fantasied details of an acu>e sexual life siitfa all the concomitant pregcnual 
regressions and defenses were vtsidly reined during the analysis as an affecuve 
experience of depth and significance For a short tune she treated as a sery real 
danger the fantasy that her sexual appeal would induce the analyst to leaie a 
happy family Hosscser, she would eventually fail him as a full parincr and so 
would ause only rum and destruction as she did to her parents. The content 
and the meaning of her transference were remarkable only for its rapid develop- 
ment and full bodied sexual expression which was unhampered by the usual 
defense mechanisms that operate as a repressing force ft wras not necessary to 
interpret the defenses to permit the sexualired feelings to come through ~ It was 
very fortunate for the development of the positite transference that I neier 
saw (he mother Being in analysis hencif. she could accept the analyst s decision 
to defer indefinitely an interview s«th her Since the girl was convinced that once 
a man had seen her mother, he could not possibly be interested in her any more 
St became possible for her to feel secure in an exetusne relationship 

It was clear that this paueni could only have a sexualired relationship 
£ither she became sexually involved or else she could haie no contact wi^ 
either male or female That was all the had seen in her mother s life It seemed 
that her moilier had used her own seduemeness on the child to establish some 
rapport during the visits home from school Moreover, the child was well aivare 
of her mother busily punumg male compamons m the hope of snaimg a hus 
band Mother s preoccupation with her physical appearance and her $eductlv^ 
ness toward men kept ahve the sexualired fantasy of the mother image It was 
not possible for the child to erect the usual defense of denial by which awareness 
of a mothers sexual acuvity is pushed into the unconsaous The patient s failure 
to repress her knowledge of mother's sexuality was doubly disturbing because 
no legal spouse existed In addition mother was exhibitionistic about her 
‘ affairs under the guise of modem freedom It should also be noted that the 
girl had been sent off to camps and boarding school itom the early days of the 
latency period The child had always assumed that she had been sent away to 
permit mother greater freedom for rte pursuit of her own pleasures While the 
mother freely exhibited her sexual freedom she simultaneously med to impose 
a strict moral code, derived from a maternal grandfather, who served the church 


as a minister , 

Tie ArAbisr wibc* clwa/ywared when the child was at the beginning ot me 
phallic phase had remained acuve as the object of her foreconsaous sexual 
fantasies He injected himself into her life often enough to foil any attempt 
at 6aally accepting his abandonmtnL The etchange ot letters and pittutes ssooW 
teep alive the hope ot his return His image remained a mixture ot the de«:'“»e 
lather lor whom she yeamed and a glamnsous joulhtol male He svas sieiticr a 


2 This behavior did not denve from a hyaletical pcnonalily 
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dead parent t^hom the child iroumcd and finally forgate nor ^*35 he present 
for a real relauonship Mih its fmstraiiom which leads to the ulumate rcsolauon 
of the oedipus complex. 

Very early in her life the child already Incv. that her birth had been planned 
as a means of saving her parents marriage Having failed to achiese this, she 
felt inad-^uate and burdened by her sense of guilt. Consequently sh** was con 
sinced that she had to b* d-^ily and utterly grateful for esery tnfle gnen to her 
and for anything that was done for her That she was entitled to her mother’ s 
lose and care was almost incomprehensible to her Thu feeling of unworthmess 
des eloped despite the fact that mother had been a consistent prosider of all 
material n'^eds. Howeser, the mother's own unconsoous undoubtedly reg:arded 
her support of the child as a burdensome responsibility Thus the mother 
could never become a source of love from which she could sucUe freely Of 
necessity this would interfere with the infantile objca relationship and inhibit 
the incorporauon of a good mother object so necessary for ego formation In 
like fashion her father's disappearance after birth would create the feeling of 
her unwonhiness as an object of love for him. Hu complete failure to rccogniie 
her needs merely accentuated her feelings of unworthiness since she had failed 
in her mission. H"* too was not an object with whom she could properly identify, 
thus pennitung the deselopment of a stable superego 

Freud (1923) concedes oE the genesis ol the superego in the following 


The broad general outcome of the sexual phase governed by the Oedipus 
comp ex may therefore, be taken to be the forming of a preapitate in the 
^ consmmg of these two idcnuficaooas m some way combined together 
^u mi^ificauon of the ego retains lu special posiuon u stands in contrast 
[p -14]° ^ “3”it>tuenu of the ego in th- form of an cgo-idcal or super-ego 

idenn^i!n^^*” “ formed on the basu of the first 

incorooraieft T r objects of libidinal strivings, though 

other The inii ^ are of far greater importance than any 

retumSin by which the 

SX^hm^oTt, our patient, 

scxualircd thL she^i^S^ objects of her libidmal impulses remained 
xepChermfrntne ,r them, nor could she 

inconsuiency as well as th ''f * picture of them. Her mother's 

imag. oTSe Luit ^^bneated an 

pati^t. dinginf^ Se ea!^””' ^"btated the 

image of the seductive f ,v, ^ pnmiuve sexualized objects. Sma thu 

<, «ducure bihtr penuad, she could not renounce him ar a 
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sexual objc^ Hi$ commands could not become a dcsexualized part of her 
superego svJjjcf) could and houW act as the instigator for repressive m 
cesiuous drives More likely she idcntifietl wall the superego of this 
self indulgent father and could not develop a superego organirauon that 
would be relatively independent from objects on the one hand, and 
from the ego. on the other, as so well described by Hartmann, Kns, and 
Loevsemtein (19-16) In her, the libidinal energy did not become de 
scxualizcd, the altachracni was not properly sublimated, and the process 
of idealization did not take place as a normal process Both the absent 
father and the mother kept alive the sexuality of the infantile attachment 
In dtscuMing the superego of adolescent delinquents Johnson (19-19) 
aptly coined the phrase ‘ lacunae in the superego' 'The parents find 
vicarious gratification of their own poorly integrated forbidden impulses 
in the acting out of the child “ Though our pauent did not act out she 
behaved m the analysts as if she had lacunae in her superego That is, in 
many areas licr behavior conformed to a strict superego, as did many of 
Johnson's paticnu There is little doubt that the mother kept alive the 
girl s jealousy about her current sooal a«ivuies Another factor possibly 
accounting for the fact that m certain respects the patient's superego was 
strict may be traced to die mother's frequent assertion that the patient re* 
sefflbled her father Therefore, the girl dreaded becoming a dissolute and 
self indulgent person like her father, fighting (he possible development 
of these traits m her lest she be faced with a total loss of control over her 
pregeniial and genital drives 

Another repressing force that operated in the girl was the defense 
against the aggressive impulses generated against tlie remaining parent 
Eisendorfer (1945), in discussing the significance of the single parent 
remarks tliat the aggression against the remaining parent is stifled and 
interferes with resolving the oedipus complex In this patient, the force 
of aggression was turned inward and consequently enhanced her maso- 
chistic needs for punishment and her depressive moods These were also 
caused by the fathers failure to return Femchel (1945) reported the 
thoughts of a daughter whose father had died, as follows 5fother is not 
worthy of father He will come for roc. he does not and then I am not 
wortliy of his love ’ (p 95) 

In this patient, the father was alive and at intervab promised to 
return to her but always failed to do so It was not posiblc for her to 
rauonalue hu defection as a chM might whose parent is dead On ic 
contmry, her conviction o! personal unwotthmess was reinforced by his 
recurrent promises of a visit and his repeatedlj- disappointing her Each 
inadent only augmented the original feelings of unworihmess and failure 
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Meiss (1952) reported the case of a fatherless child who had certain 
features in common with my patienL In that instance the child believed 
himself to be responsible for the fathcr^s death assuming, like our patient, 
blame for the fathers disappearance Also in that treatment situation, an 
unusually active, powerful positive transference developed 


An adolescent girl with ordinary neurotic inhibiuons quickly devel 
oped an intensely sexualued transfcrcni^ Frank incestuous feelings for 
her father were reported during the first few months of the analysis The 
feeble repression of incestuous strivings that would usually be regarded 
as frightening was not symptomatic of a psychotic process It was possible 
to recognize the sources leading to the failure of the superego’s repressive 
function The defective organization of the superego had its genesis in 
the speaal conditions surrounding the two parents The father disap- 
peared during the phallic penod. But he was not completely removed 
from the scene as would be the case in the event of death or total deser 
tion He frequently promised to visit the paiienL Hts failure to carry 
out his promises reactivated the onginal disappointment over his dis- 
appearance and repeatedly evoked the false hope that he would return 
Tim pattern kept alive the original sexualized oedipal relationship which 
TOuld neither be fulfilled nor resolved because of the p^-sical separauon 
Furthermore, she was burdened by the comcious knowledge that her 
biitli had been intended to save the parents’ marriage. Her failure to 
achiCTc this intensified her feelings of inadequacy and guilL 

Tlie mother actually encouraged the girl to remain fixated on the 
«^pal lead vh.Ie simultaneously seduang the gtrl and flaunting her 

ord^r' ‘“‘’'7"“’' asp.rat.ons 

paramoms'V father was to remote her as a rival for 
feel a sutler ° ttfvrtor role allowed the mother to 

addtuoXr >■" ■" her own childhood. In 

:hot;d™;:^m‘’^L‘r:tti:T.r r"”* 

a male child moreover, exhibit the needs of 

W - self-sacnficing de 

moC. an“d t^Wthetl'" f -eSlf wds^the 

topiuic in any of L rclaUons bJ'd P«sible for the ego to avoid a 
by deforming itself, submitting to forfeit 
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something of its unity, or in the long run e\en to being cashed and 
rent” (p 254). ® ® 
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DEVELOPSIENT OF THE EGO AND SOME 
OF ITS FUNCTIONS 



ON ADULT EMPATHY WITH CHILDREN 

By CHRISTINE OLDEN (New YorJe) 


In discussing Uie aduli'a capaaty to empaUme wih dulditn 1 shall 
considtr primarily preschool children and children m their early latency 
For although empathiaing with preadolcscenw and adolescents may pre- 
sent equal difficulties, they are difficulues ol a diflerent order and often 
occur among different people Among those ssho can cmpailiue with 
young children may be many uho cannot deal svith adolescents, and vice 
versa 

I remember an inadent tvith August Aichhom s^ho svas famous for 
his capacity to establish contact with preadolcsccnu and adolescents in 
the very first moment One day a little fit e year-old ivai brought to his 
office, he tried to talk to her, but \ery soon, with a look of complete help- 
lessness, he turned appealingly to his students and said, * Jsn t tliere any 
body uho could take oter? I don't know what to do sruh something hie 
that' i 

We may generalue that the adult's capaaty to empaihire s\ith chit 
dren is rarer than the capaaty to onpathue svtth other adults 

Among ilie obsious obstacles to adult empathy ssiih children fi the 
great difference in the ego structure of the two generations. On the one 
hand is tlie consolidated ego of the adult, whidi, whether Mtrong or ucai, 
lunctions consistently sviUim the pattern of its neurotic and normal 
limitations The adult can in a way esen rely on the unreliability of h« 
ego And on the other hand is the growing ego of the cliild, constantly 
shifting progressing and r egressing again, constantly transformed in the 
struggle against his impukes (Bormtcin. 1915, 1919) 

The child s ego confronts us with no reliable pattern and thereby 
repeatedly bewilders us The adults achicsemcnt of ilie reality principle, 
which the cliild is jet unable to grasp, produces the vast differences be- 
tween him and ihe adult in emouonal reactions, logic, behavior, fantasy, 
etc. 

In Uie adult's life with the child the child s different concepts male 
themsches felt throughout the day Qiildren need at least twice as much 

X In fits unfors«iabIc tTcnooe dijfca it •«»- "I* <3«>n pr niemind. £et Ot*t 
nehmcQ ifiant? MU to kan i nJt anlsnsen “ 
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time for any accomplishment as the ordinary adult would normally pro- 
vide for them Their responses to and feelings about noise, heat, and 
cold, are entirely different from the adult's, words and talking have not 
the same meaning for them Children live mostly in a world of two cx 
tremes without moderation black or white, good or bad Their ability 
to grasp general concepts is quite imperfect, governed largely by their 
fantasy life We try to explain to a child that the earth is a round ball 
on whose surface we lise, and we discover that his geophysical compre 
hension depends not upon his intelligence but upon his fantasies about 
birth and sex in general Their apparently absurd interests continually 
annoy the attendant adult on a trip they cannot see beyond the bill 
boar^ to the country beyond, on a raountam they are blinded to the 
vegetation or the view by their fascmation with a tin can picked up on 
the way 

Besides the differences in ego structures, comprehension, interests, 
the adults empathy with the child is blocked by neurotic differences and 
difficulties The adult neurosis has had time to settle as a part of the 
personality It is, as we have said, reliable, reliable up to the point where 
additional neurotic traits are mobilized by living or working with chil 
drem And then it takes a new turn within the old pattern and further 
aggravates the adult situation with the child. The child $ neurosis has 
not yet developed its definite form A transitional neurosis may show up, 
or neurotic symptoms may appear and disappear to relieve one another 
The everchanging face that the child presents to the adult further widens 
the gap between the two generations and impedes the possibility of adult 
empathy with child. 


We are dealing m this paper with the ability or inability oE adults to 
bridg the gap If they do, we may say • He ts very gifted with children,” 
or He understand children weU,” or ■ He can tdentify with children,’ 
dr. ^rr^ eeling for children," or ' He can empathize with chil 
dren By ming these various terms we actually refer to the same phe 

m wm^oiu u “"“P" intended tee 

to work out the dilfereutiauons among them. 

about '«■* duldren, I shall say a few words 

em« m ^e anar f"""’ l-erature coumiL many refer 

DciftsTTh^;?T“- Wtnterstem, Barbara Lw, Helene 

'^"lS‘““h ' iS'on ' 

Enipathy u the capaa.y of the subject msuncuvely and tututuvely to 
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cnon of empathy to be as deep and early as the fint days and weeks of 
life, when there was no outside world, no ' I,” when the complete oneness 
with the mother provided only the subjective cxpenence of comfort or 
discomfort The comfort was perhaps bound up with, and subjectively the 
same as some smell warmth bodily closeness, satisfaction of hunger, the 
discomfort of hunger or a feeling that we would call loneliness This 
earliest experience of unity with the world and the mother may possibly 
be the root and pattern of our later feeling of comfort when an empaihic 
contact IS made, and of discomfort when we have not successfully achieved 
this 

I should now like to give some examples of mature empathy with a 
child and then examine the psychological mechanisms that cither faali 
tate or block the process 


I remember a scry young woman who brought her first child home from 
the hospital and said Now I base to watch him and see how he likes it He will 
tell me his rhythm And he did tell her 

"When she weaned him from the breast at six months her intuiuon came into 
conQjct with expert advice She felt that he would still need a bottle A child 
ps)chologisi and a child analjst myself both strongly advised weaning to the 
cup She ga^e up her intuition and gave the baby the cup It turned out that 
she was righc I shouldn t have listened to you she said And I knew later 
that she mght base presented a long eating disturbance of the child if we had 
not interfered with her intuition 


following ej^mple clearly indicates that mature empathy with 

miellectiial^un^ 7 ^ ^ independent of theoretical or purely 

intellectual understanding as u is of hking or not liking 

»' Henry Mr, K. became 

Children She came lo my houw a^od'd Psychotherapy with 

At the f,m meelrag HenL tool to ^ 

elly mucal ot people olL rode rod ^ “tu 

Mti. K. in none oi these nan After tl. Henry responded to 

not come up between Mrs K. and me' the subjea of Henry did 

called a story and. IL dictated to me what he 

»d .how .. to her hft. 1. ...enay'^r.^ 

hly mother is a itinier xr r t. 

has WTinUes. Chnsuncs hair u hon!ble ^ mother is ugly and 
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^al s quite a story, ijo't it? Henry said sshen she had finished 
This 15 a very sad storf, Henry * Ma K told him 

Henry was taken aback fay the unotpected reply He whispered to me What 

do you think she means by calling n a sad story? Then J made the nustaie of 
suggesting that he ask her what she meant. 

^Vcll was Mrs K s answer, its a sad story, because it tells how little jou 
like jounelf You paint everybody black, but you really mean yourself." 

Preasely this was Henry’s problem. But he was certainly not >ei ready hr 
this imerprctation 

1 wish to repeat that Mrs K knew nothing of Henry’s problems and 
background Genuine empathy, here demonstrated, is to a great extent 
independent of knoivledge and conclusions from knowledge about the 
object. In our work with patients, their history, structure, symptoms, de- 
fenses, etc, are always latent in our mmds and are automatically dravm 
upon for working through the discoveries we might make by means of 
our empathy Thts w true throughout the treatment, except perhaps 
for the very fint moment of the first interview, when we feel, without 
knowledge, what the patient feels— depression, elauon, fright, defenses 
of one kind or another To have some understanding of a person at this 
first moment, one need not be a trained analyst, but one mmt be capable 
of empathy And even then the analyst’s situation has more intellectual 
content than Mrs. iC's m her meeung with Henry The analyst has ex- 
pected his patient, perhaps been informed about him m advance, and, 
therefore, is tn some way prepared for his rcccpuon Mn K. was com 
pletely unprepared, to her Henry was a child whom she had met aca 
dentally 

lYe can observe daily that to know the child his background, his 
fears, his recent experiences, will not help the adult to feel as the child 
feels m this or that situation, if he lacks the capacity for genuine em 
pathy The functioning of empathy does not require the support of infor 
mation about the object But, of course, the support of information is a 
welcome help (A Freud, 1928) 

£mpathy may 6e described as a fte/ing thaf emerges spcntaneously m 
soaal contact, that enables the subject instantaneously to sense the 
objects apparent emotions of shyness, hate, haughtiness, happiness, etc. 

But empathy goes further It has the capaaty ad libitum to trespass the 
object s saeens of defenses, behind which the real feelings may hide, as 
in the case of the child tvho clowns, the child 'vho clings etc. For in 
stance, it requires a real capacity for empathy to sense the fear of a fow 
year-old before the lion’s cage, for the fear is covered by and mingled 
with exatement The child giggles and shouts, and this is what most 
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adults take for “fun for children.” I recall a father’s telling me tvith great 
amusement how funny it tvas ^vhen his ihree-year-old daughter had laugh- 
ing and crying fits in the zoo. 

Again, on the surface the clinging, demanding child is irritating and 
a nuisance. Only if the adult feels, beneath the nuisance, the child’s 
desperate loneliness or castration fears, does the irritating symptom cease 
to irritate and the real feeling of the diild come through. 

There are many adults tvho in their way care for children or like to 
be with them, but who nevertheless do not have the capacity for mature 
empathy. Those adults who like to play and chatter tvith small children, 
give them treats, buy them presents that suit only themselves, have the 
reputation for being child-loving. Freud referred to their feeling for 
children as “aggressive tenderness.” These adults will excite the children 


and themselves with grimaces, tickling and pinching, and all varieties 
of castration jokes. The very presence of children seems to make them 
regress to the child’s level, where they are “child with child,” acting out 
their own unresolved infantile sexuality. Again and again we can observe 
how these aggressive-tender people call a sudden halt to their games with 
the bouncing, giggling, hypersUmulated children. They are apparently 
unable to feel anything of the condition and reaction of their playmates. 
To them, the smll child is an object that revives their own unresolved 
infantile sexuality. Stimulating the child’s sexuality, they become excited 
in wme way as the child does. Tliey are regressing to the child’s level 
and using the child for Uieir oivn impulsive needs; this is, of course, quite 
another thing from really understanding the child and enjoying, as a 
mature adult, a relationship with a child. 

'yp' of Childloving adult who, still without the 
iMl, Jh “ oraMingly well able to feel how the child 

^e toh " ""'’“PPy- if he is happy, 

to I?me u r‘”u Cero-Heymanu was kind enough 

to let me use, w.ll .llustra.e the ••rushing.tothe.rmcue" attitude. 


ot a hieni yyhne’ihe' twcnlyTivc was asked to care for the ten monlhold son 
O. e^!"emuw hV tsH “"'>50 =tro,s the sueet. the ehild began 

itopped and loot the chiin” / '^■onian, mindless of the traffic, 

that .he had .lopped the vhorc^tmf^ 

her ten-jtarold hroihen He’aike'^'-U '"''""'"S “"t that she had had with 
STOW upr She aniwcTcd “i ’ * what are )ou going to be when you 
forgot.- ' already grow-n up." "Oh." said the boy, “1 
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In the inadent of Uie trafBcand the stubbed toe this woman behaved 
like a littJe girl with her doH The child deciding that her doU needed 
the bottle right now managed to make a party of eight people post 
pone a departure for tiventy minutes while dolly took its bottle Apart 
from tlie stubbornness svhich is part of the age characteristics of four 
jearolds this girl like her adult counterpart of twenty five svas unable 
to accommodate the dolls needs to the surrounding social context xn 
other words to evaluate and account for all Uie components of the suua 
non and act in accordance with the entire reality 

Among those adults who can focus on just one point in the social 
situation namely the cliild I have found a number of nursery school 
teacliers whom I have observed and supervised Tliere is undoubtedly an 
onset foivard empathj but one still gets the impression of child with 
child They feel as the child does but in the long run their empathy 
ivtth the child is too dependent on their own emotions The longer I 
knew those teachers and a feiv private child nurses and parents (espeaally 
fathers) of the same type the more I felt that their attitude toward clnl 
dren svas empathy that had failed to function I found that their sveak 
beginnings of empathy time and again turned into a strong feehng of 
compassion or merely pity The underlying aggression often broke 
through in relation to the child s parents (or m the case of a father or 
mother to the other parent) and sometimes to otlier children who might 
threaten their darling These people behave tonard the child as they 
wished and sull wish to be treated themsehes They have little under 
standing of the parents role and tend to make fun of the mothen or to 
criticize them severely They cannot objectively embrace the various 
components of the entire situation in other ivords the reality principle 
has not yet been substituted for the pleasure pnnaple (Freud 1911) 

In terms of the tnechanixra of empathy they reach out for the child 
emotionally and feel as the child does usually they acliieve what is denied 
to the tenderly aggressive type i c they give to the child a momentary 
feeling of being understood But the acting out of their own itaeassisuc 
ego needs produces mistaken judgments and misdirected work. 

Because they have the fencfency agree vorch Abe 

primary processes rather thin svith the requirements of education they 
usually do not succeed m helping the child to develop and to sublimate 
Their capacity to empathize depends on whether the parucular child 
appeals to them or not whether or not they love him— on their naras 
sistJC level Mature empathy educationally useful is independent of love 
for the object, hfrs K in talking to me about Henry some tune after tlie 
inadent described above said Henry w a child you have to feel sorry 
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for But I don't know whether I could really like this kind o£ child ’ 
Moreover, love may even hamper useful empathy as it does free float 
mg attention This is one of the many reasons why empathy of parents 
with their own children is more complicated and more difficult to achieve 
than v.ith other children You can have empathy with a child whom you 
love but you do not empathize with a diild because you love him 

A third type of pseudo empathy with children is demonstrated by 
those adults who out of their own paranoid fears, must watch very closely 
the emotional state of their object. They may be able to give a fairly 
convmang descnption of the state of the object, but their observing is 
not libidinized. Self protectively, it serves only their own need for self 
assurance And instead of really feeling the feelings of the object, they 
are feeling cither the fulfillment of or threats to their own narcissistic 
needs Children, in dealing with such an adult, well watched as they may 
be, easily feel the gap that separates them from the adult, the failure of 
understanding the absence of real contact- If the child is to feel under 
stood, mature, i e , sublimated, libidintzed interest in children is necessary 
We have discussed and illustrated mature empathy And we have 
sketched bnefly the characiensiics and failures of a few types who appear 
to have the capaaty for empathy but do not actually have it What, then, 
are the mechanisms and barriers that block empathy, temporarily in some 
people more or less constantly m others? 

1 have had opportunities to observe and analyze people who ordi 
nanly had all the capaaty to empathize with children but were some 
times temporarily blocked 


teacher came to analpis for a hyitcncal symptom- 

auites^ftfh^ ir ® tnaturc sense intuitive and she was 

h"d """ Sh' “'ed to them and 

‘aTnrfnele, 7 .he managed « obmm 

o^hiHrcn “ prinapal who quite lacked understanding 

the huiband had to letum ib* second aeamn ot the camp 

lepne andaTeJi!^|r,l I?''*™ ''^'d her hutband a. a father 

h/w her hulhand was erft n i *”2'*^W'shen someone asked the patient 

h- cmnplams aU the Um't ihai'’CTLlih*'*'* **“”*‘°" 

tnytling done. He can t tT,-.v- « too hard for him! He never gets 

at her. shocked and Th® diildren 

cd she was later told by an onlooker She 
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herself saw nothing of their reaction and only Uter realized their concern This 
woman whose conversation in the presence of children was otherwise carefully 
conirolled at that moment cared not a bit about the children s presence A fury 
caught hold of me,’ she told me I thought it would cat me up inside 

The aggressive spell of this patient was a dammed up impulse 
violently breaking through In less extreme cases, jn everyday life, cm 
pathy js temporarily blocked by the adults aggression toward children 
m Its many forms— by the famous losing of the temper, by the suppressed 
aggressiveness covered by artifiaal patience, frozen smiles and darling 
talk", by the ambivalent attitude, most apparent m the obsessional 
neurotic. 

The example described above shows that aggression blocks empathy 
even when (he aggression is directed, not against the possible object of 
empathy, but against someone else, in this case someone not even presenL 
We know, however, that aggression is very frequently dticeted against 
cliildren, and always has been 

Not only does spontaneous a^ession against children burst the bonds 
of control with remarkable ease and bequency, but premeditated, 
planned, theoretically rationalized punishments have flotirished in fan 
tastte variety throughout the generations physicians' and educators’ 
methods of handling masturbation of the past as well as among present 
conservauve circles, the tricky apparatuses for preventing thumb sucking 
and nail biting officially sanctioned corporal punishment, utilization of 
cliildren's fear, shame, and guilt feelings for educational purposes, pres 
entation of food the child dislikes meal after meal to force dietary com 
phance It can hardly be denied that children are the targets par excel 
lence for adults' aggressive drives, and perhaps this is another reason 
why empathy with children is more rare than empathy with adults 
That children are smaller and weaker and therefore, eminently con 
vement targets is usually accepted as an explanation of this phenomenon 
It appears to me that the discrepancy in sue does not provide a fully 
satisfactory explanation for the frequency of adult aggression against 
children We must again consider the discrepancy between the ego strtic 
lure of the two generations The young d«ld in the child s world, by con 
stantly Imng out the pleasures of the pnmazy processes and by conun 
ually confronung the adult with them, is endangering the adult s psychic 
acquisitions He threatens to shake the ego fortifications that the adult 
erected under great hardship In several analytic cases and m my work 
with parents and teachers I have often found that aggression toward 
children serves as a defense against the fear of the foreign intruder, the 
seductive reminder of the adult's lost paradise 
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How, for example, shall we explain the moUier's fit of anger when 
the two-^earK)ld breal^ a Woolworth cup’ Well, the cup may represent 
to the mother property, home, household, in short, security, all endan 
gered by the child As long as the baby equals penis to the mother, and 
sull represents a part of herself, and as long as he continues to fulfill his 
task as an object of exhibition, he stands for imaginary sccunt) and 
satisfaction. The \anous iicissitudes of the mother’s sexual pleasure and 
imaginary security arc well known to analysts and need not here be 
elaborated But we must take into account that ' child equal penis” may 
be another unconsaous sin of the infanule world repreented by the 
diild and in many cases the cause of inner conflicts for the mother. 

The child not only stirs up emotions in adults which are related to 
the forbidden gratifications of their first years, but he also revives in 
their unconscious the tortures of early anxieties 'The anxiety of parents 
seems often to ha\e a paranoid quality whose sources go back to early 
childhood From around two or two and a half, every child, hos'.ever 
favorable his environment, suffers from castrauon fears and castration 
fantasies The dreams and fantasies about traps into which he might be 
lured are mostly a result of his dependence on the adult, of which he 
becomes more and more av/are. It is during this phase that the child 
places upon his mother the responsibility for all that befalls him ‘Tfoa 
made me do it.” The mother u to the child the almighty God, and he 
n'*e<h her to be so, but she is then, of course, also the threatening God 
Nov; the infant is grown to parenthood, and his own child revives his 
infantile fears Again and again we find adults whose children represent 
their own parents These fean with their slightly paranoid implicauons, 
are possibly present m all adults We may detect them m the psychology 

0 gossip, the psychology of the petit bourgeoisie, espeaally m the analysis 

01 anality (seme of property, etc.) Such paranoid traits develop wnth the 
trainmg for cleanlines and even more strongly in the phalbc phase. 

child, representing the parents own parents, and 
^ and a feeling of help- 
naTrrir ^ ^ aggresivcness similar to what the parent felt for his own 

die ““e time derive from 
which he was addiuon to the aggressiveness of 

which he was parent takes over the aggressiveness of 

tiie aevressor he ^ defense mechanism of identificaUon with 

^ aggressiveness that his 


mother's intumon theory of the importance of the 

on has perhaps a^srated these difficulues Progressive 
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education has helped the mother by stressing the importance o£ the 
woman s motherhood role, and ibts is one of progressive education's great 
positive accomplishments. The negauve aspect Jias been the increase of 
the mother’s guilt and insecurity. To be told that she should follow her 
instinas is frightening, for she has good reason unconsciously to fear her 
intmtion, which m the course of growing up has had to undergo various 
vicissitudes The majority of adults in their dealings with children have 
unconscious fears of their repressed inhintile sexuality, and life with the 
child is too apt to endanger their hard-earned repressions. 

A patient in her early thirties, unmarried, presented one of the best 
examples I know of ‘‘identification with the a^T’essor.” She became 
furious when her progressively reared little niece became very fresh, used 
dirty language, ett During her analysis it became clear that the patient 
feared this child's lack of control, whtdi reminded her too clearly of her 
own childhood difficulties. 

Consdous or unconsdous aggression and anxiety, nardssistic disap 
pointment or withdrawal block empathy with children. But what makes 
It possible? Some of my clinical material seems to lead to an answer to 
this difficult question The following case history may serve as an illus 
tration of my hypothesis regarding this question. 


Miss Fme, a thirty hve year-otd assistant nunery school teacher, sought analysis 
because of her di/Bculties with the children “They don’t do what I tell them 
I have no audionty with them ” 

As she spoke she showed considerable embarrassment, like a teenager or 
even a jxmnger child Her maruculatencw and look of naive asiojushment 
seemed to say woomgly, ' You know anyway, don’t you?” 

She was a great denjcr the rush hour was interesting*, to walk in the pouring 
ram svas healthy; physical ailments were ignored or happily taken in stride 
She never had any complaints. Nothing really mattered She couldn’t be bothered 
to care for her appearance 

At the time she came to me Miss Pine lived with her mother Her 
father had died when she was in her teens She was the youngest of four chil- 
dren. who had been brought up by a scries of nurses and governesses employed 
tor the purpose of relieving the mother of the annoying children For sixteen 
years Miss Pine herself had done exacUy this relieve poor mothers of tieir 


annoying children j j ii 

At the age of tiventy, with no previous training, she had staried a smMi, 
private kindcigartcn in a small New England town where she had some rela- 
tives She was much loved by the mothers for whose children she had cared, and 
when she first came to me. she remembered the motben ve^ well, bur had no 
recollection at all of the children What she did with the cful^en and how 
felt were important to her only to the extent that the mothers were affected 
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Tliroughout the yean with some intemiptioiw she took care of children in 
families which she liked best m family camps in private schools etc. Then she 
moved to New York and found that more skill and education than she had 
were required for her profession She was very much afraid of the directors and 
head teachen terrified daily that the group would go to pieces during lunch 
when she alone was m charge Would the director fire her? She pleaded with 
the children for quiet cleanliness and order, all the time feeling completely 
helpless Sensing her anxiousness the children did what they pleased and what 
did not please her 

She had not at all realized her fear of the children until I brought it to her 
attention Afraid of children? she said Afraid of those little nothings that 
sounds strange 

On week ends she took jobs as a babysitter and one Monday she told me 
with less hesitancy than usual I spanked Charley again last night He deserved 
It all right 


From that point on she was able to recall her aggressiveness and helplessness 
toward her sisters and brother As a young child she had not been accepted by 
the older children who surrounded her The siblings and their friends made fun 
of this shy and whiney little gir! and she remained by the side of the nurse in 
charge In return for protection against those older children who caused so much 
trouble to mothers and nurses she was required to be a very good child This 
was true too of her school life She had been a poor student in elementary school 
and high school not because of inability but because she was constantly afraid 
of both teacher and children The children disliked her because she was teach 
ers pet But using her helplessness helped the teachers protected her 

As far as we could trace her history not one of the nurses was a motherly 
an genuinely kind type All seemed to have been untrained uneducated frus- 
trate and aggressive women They always slept with the patient in the same 
oom ne nurse who entered the household when the patient was about five 
and stayed for about three years punished lavishly and then as a reward for an 
apology took the little girl into her bed. She further seduced the child by un 
allowing her to wait upon her when she had her 
most of these incidents but never 
alwav* fnii “‘^“ally Indeed she never criticized adult women at all but 
the coworVers”'^*” mother the sister the women relatives 

She seeine<t'^trt^ v, mother was a weak, obviously helpless and frightened woman 

like a pampered and 

how much she suffered from 1^*1 the patient did not deny admitting 

tified v.ith the motViM- ^ harmony between her parents She idcn 

mother's behalf Shi- Warning him and her brother on her 
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Tlje first woman wjth whom she ever dared to be angry was I after some 
time of analysis When I began to give her an objective and realistic picture of 
her family relations she transferred her antagonisuc feelings from her father 
to me But first she strongly resisted changing her opjnjpn of her father wishing 
to stick to the idea that he was cruel and to blame for everytlimg because her 
open aggressiveness toward him helped her to repress her deep anxiety of the 
male sex ' 


But she resented me even more for any objective remark 1 might offer about 
the nurses and especially the seductress She hated my interpretation of the 
gratification she had had from her experiences with this nurse and her idenuG 
cauon with her infantile mother 


At first she was unaware of her emotional immaturity \Vheo this character 
isiic was ducovered in everyday occurrences she could not aioid recogmzmg n 
but even then she struggled to retain it As long as I am a child I can succeed 
with everybody As long as I am a good child and considerate of the grownups 
tliey help me and I dont have to be myself she said literally She was right 
she had never really found her identity To realize her own needs and desires to 
retogmze and admit her masochistic and homosexual satisfactions to develop 
independent judgments— all these tasks were a great hardship for her 

For a long time « seemed impassible lor her to remember and relne her 
childhood emouons because she looked upon her childhood memories through 
the eyes of the grownups her moibcr the nurses later her teachers. Finally by 
gaming some objectivity about her mother $ penonality by understanding better 
her fathers position in the family by analyzing some of her anxieties of him she 
became free enough to revive the anxious and bitter feelings of her childhood 
and later to achieve a certain remoteness from the childhood situation Very 
hesitantly she began w allow herself some atuasm of her mother and her 
sisters. Slowly overcoming the fear of her own courage she bashfully expressed 
some penonal opinions of the women about her how they took advantage of her 
readiness to serve how they lacked responsibility etc The transference situation 
had developed favorably after her lather relationship had been analyzed she 
could identify with the analyst 

Unfortunately her analysis could not be completed for external reasons and 
many of her analytic achievements could not be sufficiently worked through But 
she did in a certain degree receive what she had requested when she first came 
some understanding of children Aow childreo hked her much better than 
before She was not afraid of them and was happier and more interested in her 
job The first signs of this change appeared when in her analysis she began to 
have some feelings for her own fate as a child These feelings she could indulge 
only alter she had managed to achieve some objcttmiy toward her mothers TTiis 


started her on the road to maturity ..... t 

She had not been able to mature normally because m early chddha^sfie 
had received the wrong frustrauoni and the wrong gTaiirications She had been 
consuntly forced into the company of older children no provision* being made 
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for her ovm position either in the family or among other children. More im- 
portant, howeser, was that she neser received the love and attention she needed. 
Confused, panicky, and lonely, she was alwap dragged along by the person in 
charge. 

Theoretically, as a )Oung child, she had two neurotic alternatives: to with- 
draw narcissistically and gfve way fully to her depression, or to be the weak 
and submissive little child who caused no trouble, to repress her aggressions 
and other impulses at the cost of her ego developmenL Choosing the latter (for 
reasons vhich need not be elaborated here), she remained a helpless baby and 
s^-as rewarded by seduction. This became the period of her fixation. The objects 
of identification were themselves immature people who found the patient's sub- 
missiveness very convenient. 


We have chosen this one history as one of many possible examples 
of this Lind of self-satisfying immaturity and aggressiveness that blodts 
empathy with children. 

During the course of this analysis I was very interested to watch 
the patient's slowly developing interest in children. Especially after we 
had worked through her strongest resbtance, the resistance against seeing 
her mother realistically, and after she subsequently permitted herself to 
remember, relive, and actually feel the misery of her childhood, her 
attitudes toward her group changed. Her fear of the children and her 
anger disappeared almost completely. She now spoke about the children 
and no longer only about the mothers. She actually understood her own 
as well as the children’s world of drives and conflicts. And in her analj'sis 
s e had lost the fear and the shame of talking about her early memories. 

This patient had a hysteria. With obsessional neurotics, of course, it 
never worU that easily. Their typical ambivalence makes it hard for them 
^ primary drives and, therefore, to work and Hve happily 
->1-, w*i,i r^i because in my opinion the ability to feel 

a child feels depends to a large extent on the adult's relationship with 

nduded m hu conrept of hfa earl, childhood. With obsessional neuro- 
ddid'^ r ” “-I onlerliness are of crucial importance, the 

•'“‘™«ions ss-ill make Um a fearful 
world vfho nt ^ enemy. The people who can adjust to the child's 

^vTts S^ ” “'“i" ™°unt of passivity, which 

“^^^T which “ 2e belief 

fixatiom of a certai overanxiousness: slight anal 

processes continuaUv°o *= acceptance of the primary 

1 ucesses conunually on dnpla, before them; some casualness about de- 
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^cuon, which remotely resembles the childs destnictive tendenacs 
These infantile tram in the type of adalt to whom I refer do not dom 
mate their penonalities or interfere with their sense of reality, their 
responsibility, or their effiaency in their life with children 

Good childhood or bad. happy or unhappy, if for some Te2$ou 
the adult can allow himself to live with the sufFcnngs of his child 
hood and reach a degree of reconaliation with them as a part of 
his development, if he is able to refeel or relive the same emotions 
he had as a small child on this or another occasion, if he has managed to 
work through his early experiences (not necessanly m analysis) and come 
to find It natural m retrospect and remoteness that he did once have 
infantile needs if he considers those needs of the past as mudi a part 
of himself as his history is a part of himself, if m the course of growing 
up, and perhaps with the aid of his sense of humor, he has gained some 
perspective toward those needs — then he can begin to take for granted 
the childs primitive behavior Then he will not feel seduced and endan 
gered by being confronted with manifestations of the primary processes 
Then he can peraut himself guardedly to Jive in the strange fantasy world 
of children and, by ways of subhmauon to be iheir guide and enjoy their 
growth 
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ON JUTHEMATICAL “IIXUJUNATION” AND THE 
JtATHEMATICAL THOUGHT PROCESS' 

A Contribution to tbe Genetic Development and 
Metapsycliology of Abstract Thinking 

VICTOR H ROSEN, MD (New York) 


iNTRODUCnoS 

FonienelJe haj jaid “Mathematiaans are hke Iove« . Grant a 
niathetnatician tlie least prinaple, and he will draw from it a consequence 
which you must also grant him and from this consequence another ' Ernst 
Macli in a less poetic vein adds **The pother of matheinatics rests on its 
evasion of all unnecessary thought and on its syondeiful saving of mental 
operations" (Bell, 1937) 

The present study is an attempt to bring together certain observations 
concerning the psychological process of * pure mathematics and to formu 
late them in terms of the economic and structural concepts of psycho 
analytic theory That data is derived largely from the analysis of a gifted 
young graduate student in raatheraatics who is also suffering from a so- 
callcd ‘ sirephosymbolia ' m reading and wriung The analysis of several 
episodes of maAematical ‘‘illumination' has given nse to the present 
thesis 

Pure mathematics is a creative process that stands midway between the 
arts and sciences It attempts to conceptualize according to its own set 
of ngorous rules the properties of number and space that are too com 
plex or beyond the ken of immediate apprehension by the sensory per 
ccptual apparatus The following theoretical <»ncepts will be developed 
The concept of number arises normally in connection with certain stages 
of the maturation of the perception apparatus during the oedipal period 
In those with a speaal mathematical gift it is probable that this matu 
rational sequence takes place at an carber period m ego development so 

1 Read at the Meeuog of the New Yorl- rsydKMnaJfOc Soaetf June 23 1953 
iZ7 
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that along with the precocious concepts o£ number and quantity there 
remain certain archaic ego defense mechanisms whicli later are utilized 
in the creative aspea of the process. A large part of ilie ordinary process 
of mathematical thought in these gifted individuals is preconsdous and 
utilizes a capadty for decaihexis of the conscious perceptual system. The 
“illumination'* experience is a creative act, as is inspiration in other 
fields, and utilizes the ego’s capadty for controlled regression to un- 
formalized, infantile modes of perceiving space and number. It is a 
highly overdeiermined psychic event which involves all three structural 
systems as well as the subject’s historical individuality. 

The author is in no way spedally prepared to deal cither with the 
content of mathematics itself nor with the philosophical problems that 
surround this held. 'Within the scope of the present formulation this is 
not a major barrier. It places some limits upon assessing the objective 
importance of any work done in the field of mathematics by the patient. 
The evidence that at very least he is highly gifted has been his winning 
of a mathematics prize and his enrollment for his doctorate in a leading 
univenity where requirements in this held are stringent. One can feel 
sure of these minimal attainments on his part, although the future may 
prove that his gifts should be rated more highly. 

The term “pure” as a modifier of mathematics deserves some attention- 
It is used here in the obvious sense of denoting one whose interest, lihe 
that of Archimedes (Bell, 1937), is centered only upon the properties of 
number and space, within the framework of necessity imposed by the 
logic of mathraaiics itself, without any concern for hotv, or by whom. 
It may be utilized. It is also applicable in the psychological sense in 
v.h.ch .t « refeired to by Ella Sharpe (1950) when the states that ■'the 

pinnacles of gemus are only attained by those who, if the dreum- 

so fell out, would pursue their unconsciously determined goals 
of starvation. ... the ‘pure’ scientist is as detached from 
the «igenc« of practical life as is the 'pure' anisL” 

hiehlv other attempts to separate elements in a 

SoloZfl ‘■“t glimpse is olL afforded when a 

w be rreorted’^th™" Phaiomenon is studied. In the case about 

a bac^lun^' function stands out as a figure against 
by Hcnnann ^ “‘milur study has been made 

else S j™;' n93lfl'f ^ ™ 

fascinating reconstruction «“<f>cd a comparable problem in bn 
but with interest rent#.n- player, Paul Morphy, 

lather than the ego aspe'’cl‘’o'£'SS contribnUons 
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In the case about to be reported there were tsvo episodes of sudden illumina 
tion of mathematica] problezns These occurred m contexts that made it possible 
to analyte some of the genetic and economic factors invohecL The fint sv-as con 
nccted svitli a term thesa that dealt with a certain aspect of Reimannian 
geometry The patient needed a certam book on mathematics which was out 
of print in order to find a forgotten theorem that svas necessary for his proof 
Instead of going to the university mathematics library (where he tvas not a 
student at the time) he wrote to his father m a distant city requesting that be 
send him the hook ^Vhen the package arrived one morning in the mail he had 
a sudden inspiration for a short-cut method of reaching the same result fay an 
original method without even removing the smpping On another occasion the 
patient had been disappointed by his girl friend at the last minute in a date 
to go to tlie theater on his birthday While brooding about this episode one 
night shortly before going to sleep, it suddenly occurred to him that the interval 
integer for all Goldbachs pairs over the number five were demible by $uc (A 
Goldbach pair consists of isso prime numbers separated by one integer, eg, 

5 and 7, 11 and 13, etc^ The pair of dreams following this episode ^ minor 
illumination will be discussed later lo the case report The history of the 
patient follows 

When the patient was first seen three years ago he was a nienty-oneyearold 
student of maUicmatics who was about to enter graduate school for his doctoral 
training He first became aware of psycbologiol dilEculues in the winter of 
I9a0 when he was declared ineligible for the draft because of neurone dif 
ficulties ' At that time he expressed his dilEculues as follows 'I seem to get 
periods of panic I have a confusion abooi life values 1 am particularly con 
cerned about my failure to talk to giris on an ordinary human level J seem to 
keep a great distance from them. It gives me a sense of social isolation I seem 
to want to ideahre women and get to know them better, but if a girl begins to 
like me I seem to do everything possible to make her feel that I am detached and 
uninterested At other times I get all mixed up with women I don t really care 
for In addition he felt that a rather severe rcadii^ and spelling difficulty that 


dated from his earliest school years might also be of psychological origin It 
had been called on several occasions during his childhood a strephosymboha 
due to a double reading center ' It had always been implied that this was an 
inborn defect that could only be overcome by training Without being able to 
reid more quickly or to spell more accurately he feared that be might be held 
back from achieving his academic goals. 

The patient was referred fox analysis following a consultation with a col 
Jd , pammlmg d.asno.uc »oit«p The mul. ol to studj-, 
left the precise diagnostic damficanon in doubt. Some of the dau m 
pejchological test batter, suggested a latent psydiosi. fo spite of the 
??.ent,a1.,e. soggeed, it saa. fef. after seseraf Keels of vi. sessions, dm. 
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a classical analytic technique could be tolerated. In three years o£ this procedure 
there has been no esidence of any disturbance of reality tesung 

The patient is the youngest of three siblings, coming from an old American 
family of ssealih and respected standing in the community in s^hich he ssas 
bom For tv.o generations before the patients birth, the men on the paternal 
side of the family base been able to follou rather speaalized and narrow fields 
of saeniific endeasor without any concern for the practical problems of earn 
ing a Ining because of the wealth banded down by the paternal grandfather m 
a carefully guarded trust of ‘ gilt-edge securities." Seseral members of the family, 
including the father, base high academic rank in leading unisersiiies The 
tradition among them is to return their salaries as donations to the university 
The patient grew up with the feeling that the opportunity to pursue 
scholarly research is suffiaent compensauon in itself and that the possession of 
v.ealth places a great burden of soaal responsibility for the contribution of 
creauve or onginal work. At the age of twenty-one be had come into an income 
which could be expected to make him finanaally secure for all ordinary 
esentualiiics for the rest of his life 

From early infancy the patient is said to ha\e been a very sensitise child- 
At an early age he had shown extreme intolerance of loud noises There 
been a lifelong interest m music and the building of high fidelity record players 
of eser ino'easmg refinement. At the age of three he was subjected to a flash 
bulb exposure during the uking of an indoor family photograph. It is said 
that his eyes teared and appeared reddened for several days thereafter One 
of his present complainu is still a marked photophobia espeaally on awakening 
in the morning At the age of fourteen he complained of being able to see 
floating specks m his penphcral areas of vision and a diagnosis of "drusen" 
due to Doaung viucous opaaucs was made by an opihalmologist. Glasses are 

om or mjopi^ A curious game of playing with bis visual accomodation was 
a » rcojume unng the analysis This consists of being able to make both 
^ ^’ack into sharp focus at will 

ti\itv presentrf^ausc it is felt that it has a bearing upon the selec 

conctTjL V ** precoaoui acquiring of the number 

ilttiMt Tnt« ^ c discussed below) On one occasion it was a source of 
conccUy from ihc ''' numberj 

Tbt prUOTli Em drnm ™ reponed .n h.> third sai.on on the conch 




it 

should 


had a tXc of four or five, he bad 

He recalled that ©n man* ‘ *”Sht light used to be left burning in his room- 
J occasions when he vfai about five yean of age he was 
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suddenly no longer allo^ved into his mother's bed and the night terrors dis 
appeared shordy after this Different vmions of this experience presented them 
selves at various times In one which had the clearest implications of a saecn 
memory he finds his mother s bed is empty except for a piUow lelt under the 
covers to simulate a body The dream appeared to focus upon several problems 
The appearance of the father from behind a drape refers to scoptophilic primal 
scene interests with speaal reference to father s erection (the silhouette) The 
light from the street and the window to direct primal scene curiosity and its 
replacement by cunosity in the intellectual sphere This latter is suggested m the 
reference to the delay tn instinctual gratification I am considering whether 
I should masturbate ” The dream appears to refer therefore to the process of 
sublimation and the turning of the night light of the pavor noctumus into 
intellectual light 


In the early phase of the analysis the patient presented the picture of an 
aloof inhibited young man with an exaggerated elegant politeness and a some 
what unbending aristocratic bearing There was considerable loosening up of 
his behavior as the treatment progressed so that he became capable of laughter 
and occasional humor He is tall and thin with what can best be described as a 


typical scholars pallor He speaks with a full varied vocabulary and expresses 
himself well Intelleciualuation was a favorite defense with a preference for 
generalizations on philosophical and aestbeuc themes. Specific data concerning 
events and persons uere obtained at fine with the greatest djffjculty The 
patients police tones took on a disparaging quality whenever he bad ocasion 
to refer to his parents parucularly his father Hts older sisters were ativays 
treated with considerable sympathy as if they were all companions m misery 
and objects of parental misunderstanding like himself The first picture of the 
father obtained was that of a cold detached scientist closeted in his study with 
little time for his children His field of study dealt with inanimate objecu for 
which he is said to have had a greater affection Uian for his children The 
patient says of him I am certain that he neither knew how nor had time 
to beget chiJdren— we were probably conceived by ariificja] inscnunation A1 
thougli f?us disparagement appeared on the surface to be directed toward the 
fathers many idiosyncrasies and petty foibles the underlying feeling was one 
of having been rejected by him. He accused his father of paying little attention 
to bis (the patients) mathematical attainments This he attributed to his 
fathers emy and his inability to countenance an inieJJeciual rival in his home 
He took pains to read me his fathers fetters to demonstrate the commonplace 
quality of the content and the failure on his father's part to attempt any inter 
change of ideas with him He complained frequently of his father's inabit ty to 
listen to him because of preoccupation with his ovin thoughts, "\Vc only speak 
to eacji other m terse phraes about immediate everyday matters Later m the 
analysis the father began to appear as a man given to violent outbursts of 
temper toward whom the rest of the family was forced to adopt a eotiuatit 
placating and wmoJiatory atutude The mother has appeared variously as a 
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good woman without any intellectual interesu as a woman interested in poetry, 
gardemng and literature, and at other Umcs as a bustling inefficient creature 
who expended her energy on too many tasks and who in attempting to organize 
the Ines of her relatives, produced great disorganization m her own life A1 
though expressing great concern for his physical needs she usually forgot his 
specific requests During one winter, he had written home requesting a pair of 
woollen gloses (it is quite possible that parts of the letter were not legible) 
'When his mother failed to supply the gloves he went around for the rest of the 
Winter with exposed hands pointing out the fact that his knuckles had become 
reddened and cracked He seemed to enjoy the Spartan quality of his suffenng 
and preferred the mute testimony to his mothers neglect, to the procuring of 
glo\es It has always angered him to have to remind his mother to do something 
for him. 

During the first few sessions of the treatment the patient brought small 
samples of his cream e productions poems in free verse, small drawings and 
abstract sculpture made with wire and solder An example of one of his poems 
follows 


Community! Wc honor the community. 

It IS a bit of stale bred and some red wine 
They speak of things earnestly, long and tedes 
There heds all wage in unisen, community 
DemoCTacy and ruls of order fill their minds 
Edicts are reaffermed by the majority 
The word that rattles on thick lips community * 


In all of these offerings the patient had the conscious purpose of saying 
ihau to him aside from roaihemaucs only art was imporunt. In all of his artistic 
pro uctions sound and form take precedence over meaning Along with his 
inictni m poetry 2nd m went a great love ol music, particularly Bach On 
several ocasions he described the marked hypnagogic eltect which listening to 
music had upon him ‘It was hke sinking back into a soil wase With the 
cwiauon o ^e wund he olien found himself ’ coming to with a feeling of 
in„ sla e There was considerable sensitivity to the umbre and quality of 
me “ooousaous purpose oi bring 

hom h,^ "" “> ''-at lut: the interest hts father svithheld 

lalhne'in ronnection between hts artisuc interests and hii 

^dmnto lLvrf (O' "horn he had a pure 

H.s^and ,1m' , f ‘ "> Toung woman at all 

second romanne attachment oecnmed tn the Erst year ll college Th.s gnl 

’Stathn; .non 
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Mas ato oWfr a siatutiasn nho cared vetj halt for ihe usual college soaal life 
Their rekuonship consisted of long walks and x as nurtured on conreris phifos 
ophy and art exhibits Part ot her attrtction for the patient was that the did not 
make me feel as if I were m competition with the usual Ivy League stercoi>pc 
The patient became depressed and felt himself bctra)ed nhen die girl an 
nounced her engagement to another boy A second similar attempted romance 
with a classmate whom he considered an miellcctual equal although in a diiler 
ent field from his own also ended in an acute disappointment. This \ -as followed 
by a senes of minor romances with empty headed girls whom tlie patient sue 
ceeded m overpowering sviib nay mind quickly losing interest when the girls 
showed any cndcnce of responding to him 

The patient began his schooling with kindergarten in his fifth jeat It took 
several months before his mother was able to leave him alone m school TJie fnt 
and second grades of school seem to have gone fairfy welf Ife hat a re/ative 
amnesia for the third and fourth grades- T^cse v»ere apparently tlic years in 
which subsequent reading and spelling performance tests reveal that he had the 
greatest learning di^culty From hts fifth year on the patient left school during 
the other childrens play period and was driven in hit chaulTeurcd car across 
town where a spcaal tutor attempted to help him catch up m his rending and 
spelling without much success. These attempts contmued m college where die 
patient spent two summers at a reading cicntc The test curies m reading and 


spelling performance {Blanchard 1947 Pearson 19a2} reveal an initial average 
level With a sharp drop at the third and fourth year levels and a gradual rise 
m the spelling and reading of eighth and ninth grade words First attempts to 
teach him to read were by the worf and picture recognition meihotl Later it wai 
found that he could do somewhat better when the pboneuc method v as sub- 


stituted 

The patients arithmciical abilities vvere well in advance of his years. At the 
age of nine he could use a slide rule accvratdf for complex arithcnetical com 
putations He has very little tccoUection of being taught arithmetic and lui 
talent m tins field was unnoticed and more or less overshadowed by the reading 
defiat His malhemaucal ability was not ducovered until the eighth grade when 
the patient was allowed to go ahead of the class in plane gcomeiry and later in 
a/gebra both of which he mastered in an onusuallf short t/mc. During this pe- 
riod of his scliooling a striking character change was also noted. Previously a 
shy and timid child who vi-as utually found on the periphery ot the group he 
became more asseruve m his claw refatfonshiiM and vms sometimes ihoushl of as 
arrogant toward the less advanced siudcnw with a tendency to use 1 is learning 


in an overbearing manner 

Malhemaucal and alphabcucal content have appeared rather fr^uently m 
hts dreams. The first such dream was reported after the patient had begun hii 
first overtly sexual affair with a young woman who was also m analjv i li >* 
oC n,u.«] ™.iuib.l,on He > e«« S”'" 

and had comiaM aipimraa and diwsrmi.n.B »id. the jouns -Oman. Uihoash 
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he talked freely about his partner, he refused for a long time to disclose the 
name of her analjst. Subsequent material indicated dearly that the girl repre 
sented a sister figure (the younger and belittled sister) t/hile the other analyst 
clearl) represented a maternal figure She svas in fact a isoman The dear wsh 
in this acung out im to prevent the sexual union of the parental figures behind 
the backs of their children In this setting the folloiving ^eam is as recounted 

I am sitting on the floor and see a snapping turtle through a crack in the 
door of a room. It is my job to keep the turtle tn the room, but it seemed 
to force Its way out despite my vigilance 

In a seoind dream the same night 

I see a small ‘e’ to the ‘x power times an equation I realize that I 
should factor it out and that ‘ e to the * x power is a psychoanalyst ■which 
must be taken into account m each factor 


This dream occurred shortly after the episode of sudden illumination of the 
problem in Reimannian geometry when his father s book came in the mail This 
solution had in fact involved the sudden realization that a factoring operation 
was involved (It is important to recall that factoring is, in effect, the recognition 
of two or more antecedent quanuues which produce a certain product by mul 
tiplication ) 


As a child the pauent had thought that all turtles were snapping turtles but 
was fascinated by them and liked to keep one m a pail The turtle also reminded 
lum of an individual who reiu-es into his own shell and shuts out the world 
(like father) He has noticed that turtles bbnk m the sun and has assoaaied this 
^ * ^r^ess within their shells and to his own photophobia on exposure to 

bright light. Turtles can see the outside world while themselves remaining 
unseen crack m ihc door referred to early peeping experiences at his 
! , * room recalled his own bedroom at home, and his mothers practice 

rough a crack lu the door when he Erst w ent to kindogarten, 
at being left by her H» \igilance at keeping something 
leiml retetred to recent sexual experiences The retelation ol Ins 

name oi?,T pnracy of my oEce II I knew the 

reletrcd in ih ''r '•''“nd his back. This apparenUy 

atS^^n mentioned tannuy Umt his parents regard lim as an 

-e" n a , J t »>' mcond dream the small 

n a constant u,e base ol the loganOnmc ubie 

an X ray ex^Mnon^n'^a'^n obvious * unknown quantity’ refened to 

had walked around hii r ^ ' penetraung power of Xrays The radiologist 
either an cxh.b.nomtuc 

the physiaan t eves Irons th ” purpose of protccung 

F TV can . eye, Irnnt the noxious eSem ol radmtion Although he Ld made 
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ofascnation that the radiologut removed the red goggles wbiJe tlom- 
fluoroscop) be had forgoiien this detail becauie u would hare necessitated a 
revision of his h)-pothesi$ m a direcuon that was unacceptable namely that 
the goggles were for the purpose of obviating the need for xeacconjodaiion each 
time the radiologist went from the Lghl into the dark room The suppressed 
observation later led to problems of seeing m the dart, his early pasor noc 
tumus and primal scene fantasies The dream jt presented to indicate the 
rebtionsliip of the jUaaitnitioa experience to the primal scene problem, c to 
the X power « a psychoanalyst who must be taken into account in each factor 
In the transference two anal)sts must be kept separate and unknoini to each 
other In the solvlion to the problem it is suddenly reahred that tivo factors go 
into the formation of a certain product 

Two themes are referred to which are of importance for the development of 
the theoretical formulatiotis which will follow the first refers to the selective 
me of perception in the sersace of drive and defense m scoptophilic fantasies and 
the second to the narcissistic withdrawal from the real darkness and light sur 
rounding the functional relationships of parental objects and their investment 
in the neutral symbols and relationships of inaihemaiical invention 

The use of projection and narossjsuc withdrawal was illustrated by a senes 
of mirror dreams The following is an example 

2 am in the garden at home with B A woman $ voice is directing me She 
IS short and blonde She was walking oo a stone path away from me I find 
myself looking through a glass window which is also a mirror She appears 
to have a disease and the glass indicates that n is verboteo to get closer 
I write to her on the wandow backwards and to the left so that she can 
read u without having to reverse the words 1 recall the letters e f and 
w It « like writing with soap on a looking glass On the other side there 
is a garden party The garden is filled with elegant people Someone is 
commenting about my parents so French and Russian 


The letters remind him of his reading and spelling defect. These are some 
of tlie letters that he most frequently omits or inserts in the errors encountered 
in both reading and spelling The loolung glass reminds him of Levns Carroll 
who was also a mathematician When Alice looked through the glass one room 
was ram and homey and the other side o! the glass ras cold and strange ^ 
a child he ras very ranch interested jn noinent clothes and hted to ratch hit 
mothers dressmater put things on the diesiinakeri duniray The soap reten to 
mastutbatory practices Coldness is one of his njmplamts against hii mother The 
tmtten nord is for conununicauon with people »ho are gone or at a d slanee 
Writing refers to his lore lelias wbidi are elegant hot detotd of any real 
ttamth Written words arc like eternal things The ITO mom. also refer in h,s 
parents bedronins As long as the patient conid remeinber they always ocenp^ 
separate rooms. Begance refers to a mathematical proof winch eaclndes unneces- 
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sary steps and to a quality which he attributes to his paternal grandparents and 
which he feels is lacking m his own parents 

This and other minor dreams suggested one of the central meanings of 
his pa\or noctumus At the age of tuoor three the patients care was given over 
largely to a Frauletn, the short blonde woman of the dream This must have 
been experienced as a rejection by his mother, and his clinging to his mother 
was intensih-d thereafter The experience of aviakening m his mothers bed 
after a nightmare to find not his mother but a pillow Ijing next to him under 
the coven v^as the screen memory covering his feelings of rejection by her He 
referred to this as a shameful hoax to play on a small cliild The night terror 
consisted of a sudden awakening and rushing down the hall to his mother’s 
room. During the oedipal phase the object of the \isit was to determine that 
each parent v as safe in his respective bcdiooim The reserve of the parents wnth 
each other and the children and the absence of any overt displaj of phj'sical ten 
demess were all woven by the patient into a sadistic masiurbaiory fantasy of 
parental intercourse as an act performed at a dutance by artificial insemma 
tion This fantasy is reproduced m his own complaint of distance from, women 
and the inability to meet them on an ordinary human level 

The complex interrelation of his positive and negative oedipal strivings is 
further elaborated in another senes of dreams which bears upon another episode 
of mathematical illumination During the second year of the analysis the 
patient had begun to have intercourse with a young woman who also had 
TathcT overt maniCcstauons of Lesbian tendencies He was lemaikably tolerant 
of her relations with other women however Several months after the begin 
ning of this affair the young woman refused to continue their sexual relation 
ship On one occasion she had stood him up on his birthday The patient 
bccarrc depressed and sought solace in aiitmpiing to work, out a problem in 
number theory which eluded him. He had a series of dreams following this 
episode. These dreams illustrate among other problems his selective lack of 
attention to details of feminine importance his rejection of his own femininity, 
his rejeciion by women because of this inattention and his defense against the 
affects produced by a retreat into mathematical thinking 

I am lying on an operating table There is a rubber tube in my urethra. 
Some nurses are pouring plaster of pans into the tube to make a cast of 
the urethra I am afraid that when they pull it out it will be very painful 
and Uiere will be a destruction of tissue. 

On ih" previous day the patient had had an impression taken of his mouth 
for some dental work. The rubber tube referred to a descnption he had once 
heard of a cathcnration which always made him shudder He is amazed at how 
unabaihcd he feels when expos-d in front of nurses This is m marked «in 
trait to his diiloiUy in talking to me about sexual problems The white cast 
was associated to tampax that be had seen in hii girls bathroom the prevsous 
week but only after I had suggested the smulanty The patient was reminded of 
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i\‘cutr,ered“S'l™ ™'bX' “"’J 

Sion”,™! ">”'"5 •» lu* ■*»• 

Sion immediately follomn* another paucnl who nas m her eigliih month ol 

pregnan^ Ontheday lolloiHogthe ureliiril dream he reported the lollowing 


I am l^g on a bed next to a woman Ue aie Loth natcd and rcadin? 
boob The .voman has a cold and wc fccj no scxm! attract, on hr each 
other I am readtng the Gospel According to Sl Johti“ from the bjble 

In (he second dream there arc no snsua! images There are thougliu about 
number theory I real, re that numbers can be dntded into three groups 
on tlie basis of the sum of their disisors 


The patient had been reading the Gospel According to St. John" iliai 
e\ening It had also occurred to him suddenly on this same menlng that the 
number betMeen a Coldbach pair* beginning uith fi»e mi afwajs cftun&re by 
sijt. Although this was not a particularly productive "illummation" ,t made him 
feel contented when the proof gradually unfolded’' Ksdf for him Ife wanted 
to tell me about it on the following day since it was too small a matter' to 
bring to his professor of mathematics. II, s association to Sl John was that he 
counseled mediuiion and told the parable of Chnits proiecuon of the 
adulterous woman He had noticed that the patient who eame before inns had 
a cold lie speculated humorously on the source of her mfection Grouping 
numbers on the basis of the sum of tlieir divisors produces Uiree numtier 
groups those svhere the turn is less than the number more than the ntimhrr 
or equal to the number itself The numbers ,n this last group are called pure** 
numbers He had not felt so bitter about “L. s'* refusal ol sexual rcljiions aher 
the solution ol the number theorem. He assooated the Coldbach pair and the 
intencning number to the family triangle (the former are the parrnii, the 
latter the child) The mad preseno three pairing possibihtia father and 
mother mother and child and father and child. At the end ol the stvilon the 
patient was startled when I pointed out to hem that he had completely tap- 
pressed the observation of the presioui patients pregnancy 

Both dreamt refer to passlse fcrntnine wiihes which pby a Urge role In the 
illumination process. The rejection of his own ferrmlnity pisja an Imjwrtaot 
role m bn dnisncc from fore objects. It had nrvw octurred to the pjiieni 
that when lus girl friend had dewed him tntertoorie she m^gh, hs>r been 
menstruating The wbstisuuon of UunLing (the “roolitatioa'’ of St. Jofi*) 


•TTiCTe Ml a man sent /fooi Cod fcNw oaire was Ihe c»r^ h 
to teir witness of the Ugh, that al, m«s thmieh b.« «»jht ’i'/ VitTf ^ 

Ught but Ml Ktn to »«r snuticM cf that tig*"!. ^.jl, 

tS^ed fn be Teed «• /Jiin- /dleretwre the Ot^d , ft tAe * »( 

Ja-nrs renlon. Nes, \oik Simon and S<1 w«ce 1*T fp. ICfiJ-IKr) 
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for erotic feeHng is illustrated in the theorem concerning the Goldbach’s pairs. 
This ™ interpreted as a gilt to the analyst (in this case a paternal Bgure) tn 
■which the patient pla^s the feminine role. 

The patient’s study habits are also of considerable interest and have a re- 
lationship to the structure of the childhood pavor nocturnus. He has a marked 
preference for doing his mathematical tcork during the hours of darkness. On 
many oaasions he has begun to work in the early esening and has had the 
experience of suddenly noticing that it was morning. It is not unusual for him 
to have intense periods of concentration on mathematical svork lasting as long 
as fourteen hours during which he is unaware of hunger, fatigue, or the stimuli 
arising from a full bladder. He is unaware of any desire to sleep during such 
period and has a mild elation. In part his study habits are an ideniiScation with 
his father who worked late into the nighL But the marked inhibition of any 
desire to work at mathematics during the daylight hours suggests an association 
between the resolution of the early pavor nocturnus and the hypercathexis of 
intellectual functioning. 

The results of the patient's analysis to date can be summarized as follows: 
There has been a greater capacity for spontaneity in personal relationships, he 
has been able to engage in an actise, although disturbed, heterosexual relation' 
ship. There has been definite improvement in his reading and writing ability, 
especially in the speed of reading and the accuracy of spelling svhlcb was his 
most burdensome academic handicap. 

Lastly, I would like to extract a few pertinent details from the observations 
made in the p$)chotogical test battery.* In the subtests the patient revealed a 
considerable scatter of his abilities from perfect arithmetic ability to an ex- 
tremely low score on the similarities which related to his insistence on handling 
eadi answer in a highly personalized and. in some cases. symboHc manner. In 
the Rorschach material "three extranely unusual features in his actual per- 
ceptual experience are noted. The first is "so rare that it has been not^ by 
the tester in only two cases examined by the stress tolerance test among battle 
casnalties." This Is a synesthesia insolving visual stimuli and sound. The 
patient hears the sound given by the impression of "fighung cau” in one of the 
cards. In the s«»nd type ol dysesthstic bn vxs. %. ytHcrw it? 

on a card -which presents only bbek and white stimuli. A third unusual 
dysesthesia U seen in the attributing the quality of daiknes to the -white spaces 
of some of the cards. Over and above these perceptual deviations the tester 
finds a bizarre quality to the content of the Rorschach materiaL The pauent 
takes great pains to give unusual responses. There is an emphasis on~o^ and 
anal characteristic's An animal is seen eaung and defecating at the same 
time* or "breaking through portals and leaving something behind it on its 


*Tbe p^ciologial testing was done by Dr. MoUy Harrower. 1 
for permltsiOQ to uiillre her materia) in iVtt report. 

* See Brill (155^0* 

♦ CLalsoSuachey (193Cf). 


am indebted to her 
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i™l • The response to color deserrbed ar ■„n,bol,c,' nre prttent secs ■*, 
anti njhl m the red and bitte ot one card The tester Icit Art there ra a 
marled jnsulSciencp of garden sanety- responses The tests srere tnteipretcd 
as contaming potentialities for unusual talents as weli as psjchosis 


Ducu$sion 

1 The Itole 0 / the Preconsnota Process 

Of necessity the data derived from the patient is presented in outline 
and in fragmentary form In order not to be talen too tar afield, the 
reading and spelling disability, which constitutes a fasanatmg clinical 
problem in its mvn right, is only being considered in so far as it bears 
upon the present problem 

Most of academic ps)chology m the past has attempted to study 
calculation and mathematical chinking at a purely conscious and descrip 
tive le>el (Adler, 1933, Barlow, 1932, Bmct. 189i, Grau. 1937, Hahn. 
1927, loteyko, 1910, Jakobsson, 19H, Kommerell. 1928, LaFom, 1935, 
Menicraih. 1913, Moebus, 1907, OehJ, 1935, Scherer, Rothman, and 
Goldstein, 1945, Ravma, 1946) This usually leads to a reworking of the 
content of the mathematical process itself into verbal form or an attempt 
to find a qualitatively different use of perceptual imagery and memory m 
calculators or mathematicians (Binet, 1891, Scherer et al , 1945) 

The observations concerning the pre<»nscious aspects of the matlie 
maucal process came first not from the psychologisu but from tlie intro> 
spective observations of the mathemauaans themsehes Helmholtz and 
Gauss first spoke of the quality of ‘revelation ' m mathematical creation 
Poincard s (1952, 1952a) ideas in this connection are of particular interest 
The matheraatiaan Hadamard (1945) was stimulated by these observa* 
tions to attempt an organized theory of the psjchology of mathematical 
invention He impUatly recognizes the preconscious aspects of much 
goal directed problemsolving activity, as did Pomcari 

Rns (1950), in considering the problem solving funcuom of the ego, 
say^, 

the automatic functions at tie ego ate caaiaioaSf eoaudaed to jjfduBe a 
speaal kind of preconscious process which becomes consaous only in caic 
of danger or under other special requirements Oonsoourncis in these in 
stances is no guarantee of improied function on ihe contrary, automatic 
/habit) responses in dnwng automobiles or the use of cools for imtance, 
seem to base undoubted advantages Sintdarly the shift from consciousness 
to preconsdousness may account for the experience of clanfication that 
occurs when after intense concemrauon the solution to an jnsoluWe 
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problem suddenly presents itsel! following a period o£ rest linefly, we sug 
crest that hypercalhexis of preconsetous menial acUxnty with some quantity 
of energy withdrawn from the object world to the ego^from the system 
pept to preconscious t/imAing— accounts for some of the extraordinary 
achiesements of mentation 


Piaget (1952) m a most beautiful cxpenmcntal study of tlie stages of 
the development of the conception of number demonstrates several facts 
of considerable importance The true conceptualization of number is 
quite distinct from the process of the mere verbal reproduction of in- 
tegers The ability to comprehend the crude notion of quantity begins 
at about the age of four and proceeds in tliree fairly definite stages The 
final stage m which the quantitatively exact notion of number is finally 
fixed IS usually at about the age of six years 

In children of average intelligence the three stages of conceptualiza- 
tion are primarily dependent upon the maturation of the processes of 
perception In the first stage, if a child is ashed to place in front of a 
senes of saucers a senes of cups so that there is one cup for each saucer, 
he will be able to make only a crudely qualitative attempt In the second 
stage, he will be successful at the first task, but if now one or another row 
of objecu is disturbed m its spatial arrangement, the child no longer 
realizes that each row contains the same number of objects In the third 
stage, after placing the objects m a one to-one relationship, no matter 
how the row of cups is spread out or compressed in relation to the row 
of saucers, the child will always realize that numerically they are the 
same Piaget also expresses this another way In the first stage perception 
15 global and cannot take m enough data for a precise estimate In the 
second stage perception is more selective, and two aspects of a group of 
objects can be attended to so that the notion of quantity is possible but 
irrelevant data cannot be excluded so that the concept cannot remain 
fixed In the thud stage the processes of perception are capable not only 
of including more than one aspect of the group of objects so that a 
quantitative estimate can be made but also of excluding the irrelevant 
data (so far as counting is concerned) that the objects have been re 
arranged 

Translated into the framework of the cathexis of attention, the first 
stage would correspond to that period when the total cathexis of atten 
tion IS involved m one direction at a given moment The cups and 
saucers can only be perceived as a group of objects In the second stage 


I The theoretical formulations of Costa (1950) 
(19J6 1912) should also be seen in this connection 


Hermann (1949) and 


Schilder 
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Ae cathexis o£ attention is capable of being divided betiveen ti.o aspects 
of the group of objects, i e , the saucers as discrete objects and the interval 
between eacli saucer In the third stage once the child has placed die oips 
and saucers in their one to one correspondence, he retains the concept 
nuojerical equivalence, as long as no objects are removed or 
added, whatever other rearrangements are made The decisive diange 
this stage appears to be the ability to utilize a mobile countcrcadiectic 
energy which excludes the irrelevant aspects of the neiv data presented to 
the process of perception 

The investigations of Bergman and Escalona (1919) and Leuch and 
Tscalona (1919) afford some interesting data for further speculation con 
ceming some of the genetic aspects of the problem These workers support 
Hirtniann s formulations (1939, 1951, 1952)* concerning the simultaneous 
origin of ego and id with differenuaiion occurring as a matumtional as 
well as a reactise process to the reality principle Tlie perception motility 
apparatuses are part of the inborn structure of the ego and as such con 
tnhute to the formation of the mature ego Bergman and Escalona's 
obsenations on infants tilth unusual sensitivities have given rise to the 
hypothesis that precoaous ego development, which is related both to die 
development of susceptibility to psychosis and of unusual mteUectual 
or artistic talents, may get its initial impetus from processes set m motion 
by the low threshold of die stimulus barrier in certain infants The 
variations m threshold may be eidier of o^nic hereditary ongtn, or 
It may be due to insufficient maternal protection in the broadest sense 
of this terns Thar observations and die hypotheses arising from them 
provide some helpful links in die chain of evidence that is being pro- 
posed It is suggested by diem that the need to erect secondary protective 
barriers against excessive external stimuli produces die capacity for 
certain ego functions diat would ordinarily mature at a later date It is 
suggested here that tliese secondary barriers thus erected are precursors 
of die process of selective countercathexis of perceptual data as described 
above In these infants, therefore, an process is available precociously, 
for the decisive third stage, desenbed by Pnget Some of the clinical data 
in die patient are also consistent wiUi this hypothesis There arc sugges- 
tive borderline features as far as psychosis ts concerned. Sensory h)per 
sensitivity is still evident in hit startle reaction to commonplace auditory 
stimuli and in his photophobia Music has pla)ed a prominent role in 
his life and is still capable of produang m him a kind of h)pn3gogic 
state (It is to be recalled in this connection how prominent a role music, 

8See aim llarunann Kns and Loocnsiem (1919) and the S)inp«ton« oa "TJj« 
Mutual influences In the Devclopmeni cf Ego and Id." TMi Annual, Vll 
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both m Its melodic and rhythmic aspects p!a>s in the descnption of cas^ 
of so-calted ‘ infantile autism ) The peculiar sensory synesthesias and 
dysesthesias of Uie Rorschach and the oserall resemblance to certain 
responses m the stress tolerance test in the traumatic battle neurosis 
are also significant The precocious character of the patients arithmetical 
achievements should also be recalled in this connection He achieves a 
perfect score in the psychological battery and apparently came to his 
fint-grade v.ork witli a ■\\ell-de\ eloped arithmetical capaaty Dunng the 
lime that the other children ^^cre engaged in learning about numbers 
the patient was being given special tutoring in reading He has very 
little sense of ever having been taught arithmetic. When be was finally 
exposed to elementary algebra and geometry, he encompassed these sub 
jccts in a short time and again has little recollection of a learning process 
m the sense of the expenditure of attention energy in these fields 

Precoaty in matliemaiics is perhaps a more outstanding quality of 
genius in this field than in any other with the exception perhaps of music. 

It IS unmatched in any other area of intellectual endeavor Ordinary 
mathematical ability does not have this characteristic (Beke, 1933) Pascal 
discovered his projective geometry at the age of sixteen (Bell, 1937) (it is 
also noted that he suffered from severe hypochondriasis and occasional 
hallucinatory experiences) Newton had a premature birth and is de 
senbed as a 'sensitive child who could not engage in physical activities 
but revealed prodigious intellectual endowments in childhood (Bell, 
1957) By the age of iv\cnty-one he had laid the basis for all hts later 
mathematical work. It may be of some significance that at the age of 
fifty he suffered from an involutional melancholia with paranoid features 
Tlie Bcmomlh family arc often adduced as evidence of the constitutional 
ongm (Bicberbach, 1931, Moebus, 1907, Poponoc, 1930-31) of intellectual 
genius having produced eight maihcmaticians of the first rank in four 
generations Monge* the author of descriptive geometry, became a profes- 
sor of physics at the University of Lyons at the age of sixteen Toumer 
began his mathematical work at the age of thirteen after a childhood 
Uiat IS described as being 'wayward, petulant and destructive Gauss 
was an infant prodigy at the age of two and is said to have shown a highly 
onginal capacity for anthmeiiration at the age of three He is also de 
scribed as having *a constitutional predisposiuon to hypochondria' 
Caudiy, anoiher duld phenomenon was always considered sensitive and 
eccentric by hii assoaates Jacobi began his original mathematical work 
at die age of twelve Hamilton is said to have liad a complete mastery 
» For iLc following bjojiapiial datj icc HeU (IDS') 
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of amhmelial opcral.ons at the age of three H„ life ,«s duraelemrf 
y a m^ked tendency to twthdran from soaal relauonshjpj Galoii 
^\hose life is ^vorlIv i spcml study in Hus connection wrote down a sum 
mary of years of creative maihcrn-mcal thinking at ilic age of twenty 
on the night before he was Idled m a senseless duel (Infcld. tm) II,, 
short paper on die theory of equations which simncd for posterity 
marked Juro as one oS the greatest mathcraaficiaos of aW rune Cavfey^ 
another sensitive child, is desenbed as having been a 'vsitard at calcu 
lauon • at the age of eight )ears This is but a fragmentary list diat could 
be expanded in the same vein for scicraj pages 

A curious group of rare indntduals, kiiowxi as the lightning calculators 
(Amehne, 1913, Uarlow, 1952. Binct, 1891, UrdJ. 1910. lotqko 1910, 
Jakobsson, 1914, 1-aFora, 1933, hfementh 1913, SrJicrcr, Rothman, and 
Goldstein, 1915, Ra\ma 1916) will also bear scrutm) In tlic past many 
of Oicse individuals have been desenbed as ‘feebleminded” This is a 
dillicult description to evaluate us the absence of our nirrent mcibotls of 
psycliological testing Feats of purcl) mental conspuiaiion arc rcrorvlcd 
m tlicm tJiat rival die operations of mcclnnical calculating machines 
Several phenomena stand out in these individuals vthicli further support 
certain aspects of Uie present formulation 

(1) Precocity is a sinking feature of dus capacit) It was never a 
development of their adult lives 

(2) The speed of the mental operation defies desaiption In terms of 
any mere dissection of the anihmctirvJ steps involved For example a 


hghsnwg nJfoJaror b^ die name of Colburn at the age of six could give 
correct responses in four seconds to such problems is 'what noml^cr 
multiplied by itself is equal to a given nHml>er of six iniegen (Barlow, 
1952, Poponoe, 1930 31) It had been awcitcsl for centurfes that the 
number four billion two hundrcvl and ninety four million, rune hundml 


and sixty seven thousand, two hundred ami ninety veven (1,291,907,297. 
or 2 to the 32 power plus one) vnv a prime number Fulcr had ihscov 
cred by complex mathematical means that this was incorrect and ihat 
It could be factored Into Ml times 6700 117 Colburn came to the umc 
result in less thin a romuic by a purely mental process Bidder wat being 
exhibiievl as a lightning calculator it d c age of four At the age of ten 
he could respond in a few seconds to such problems as how tnany tim^ 
docs 1728 go into the aibc of 36 Sifford anmher calculaiing prodigy 
who later became professor of astromwn) pave tl e mrrm amwrr in Int 
than a minute to the following prob*em 'M«at mrrjl<r h /» dut 
divided bv the product of its digits ihc quotient will 3 >rrf If t 
adilcd to the quotient die digits wiH be levtiwl “ In noising tbrte Iipxj 
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oE problems Sallord is described os going Uiroiigh a senes oE bizzarc and 
complex postures and movements Many similar feats among oiticrs are 
recorded 

(3) Practically none of the subjects studied hate c\cr been able to gi\c 
satisfactory accounts of the speed of the process, although some could 
give the conscious operations Inaudi, a famous Italian calculator 
who was completely illiterate, stated that he heard the answers as if 
spoken by an outside voice (Barlow, 1952, Bicberbadi, 1931) In this 
connection we should recall Kns’ (1950) statement concerning states of 
inspiration where the preconscious process is felt as coming from outside 
of the ego Diamandi, another lightning calculator, claimed that he saw 
colors during the mental process and tliat he associated a different color 
to each of the integers (Barlow, 1952, Bieberbadi, 1934, lotcyko, 1910) 
Colburn and Arumogani, the latter another so-called ‘ feeble minded ’ 
calculating genius each had supernumerary digits and toes (six on each 
hand and foot) (Barlow, 1952) It has been suggested that in their cases 
a duo-decimal system, which has certain advantages for rapid mulliplica 
tion and division, arose on a body image basis Shakuniala Dcvi, a young 
Indian woman desaibed as the ' human Comptometer/ recently gave a 
television performance m England She is unable to give an account of 
her mental processes and has a deep religious conviction that they are a 
gift from God She usually spends twenty four hours immediately prcced 
mg a demonstration in what she desaibes as a state of 'concentration ’ 
The stale of concentration consists of making her mind a blank screen 
as far as possible, thinking of nothing at all (Barlow, 1952) This exercise 
would appear to be an excellent example of an attempt to decathect all 
conscious perceptual images Some of the more educated calculators are 
no more successful m the process of self observation than the illiterate 
and unsophisticated ones 

(4) Almost as curious as the ability itself is the large number of 
lightning calculators who appear to be feeble minded (Barlow, 1952, 
LaFora, 1935, Menzerath 1913, Poponoe, 1930 1931) as did the 'Idiot 
Savant studied by Scherer, Rothman, and Goldstein (1945) Verhaege 
a Dutch boy, was said to have had a mental age of two years (Barlow, 
1952) Yet from the types of problems that he was able to comprehend 
and respond to, it is difficult to believe that this was a true case of mental 

defect One may hazard a guess that a closer study of such cases according 

to our praent concepts would rather place these individuals in the 
category of childhood schizophrenia or so called infantile autism 

10 See also Jonea (1913) 
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(5) Lastly, and most mtcrcsung n the repeated observation on the 
frequency witlt these prodigies lose their capaaues as they mature, 
often becoming eien ratlier average paper computen It lias been pro- 
posed b) seieral obseners (Barlow. 1952. Sdicrer et al . 1945) that this as 
Tclaicd to education and to the loss of interest m the narrow field of 
arithmetical computation In die general sense this is probably correct, 
and jet It docs not explain Uie retention of the ability by some of the 
most distinguished and educated members of this group of individuals 
sdio retain their infantile abilmes throughout life George Parler Bidder, 
born tn ISQ5 in Detonshire, an infant ofculating prodigy who in spite of 
education and sophistication retained tiis calculating ability has the fol 
lowing to say about liis mental processes 


Suppeae I had to muliiply 89 by 73 I should say exactly 5497 If I read the 
figures whten out before me I could not express a result more correctly 
or more raptdlj Thu faahty has l»ov.e\er tended to decene me for I 
fanaed that I pouejicd a mulnphcation table up to 100 x 100 and when 
in full practice esen beyond thal but J was id error Tlie fact that 1 go 
through the whole operation of the computation in that short intenal of 
time, whiclt u takes me to announce the result. the veloacy of the 
ntcnial processes cannot be adequately expressed the utterances of words 
cannot equal it « Were my powers of registrauon at all equal to the 
powers of reasoning or execution I should have no difficulty m an ineon 
ceiiably short time, iii composing a ^oluminoiu table of logarithms. (In 
anotlier place he states ] Tlie reason for my obtaining the peculiar power of 
dealing with numbers may be attributed to the fact that / ineaf the value 
of numbers before I knear the stnybohe figures (erobic). In consequence of 
this numbers have aluays had a jigni/'canceand a meaning for me very differ 
enl from that uihteh figuret convey to children m general [harlow 1952] 


It would appear tliat Bidder might well be saying that for him the 
concept of number is not indissolubly bound up with the visual image 
of the arable numerals TJie nddic of the retention or loss of the lightning 
calculating ability may depend primarily for its explanation upon the 
persistence or loss of the capaaty to dccatbect numbers as written figures 


11 Also see Wiener (1952) In Drills (1910) obsemtiom of the av jesroW ealru 
laiJng prodigy Jungreu the prcconsaous aspects of the pn^s are also mentioned 
Drill howeser Is more Interested in the hereditary tendency in lh« talcni and m the 
possibility of the reawakening of pbylogcoeuc tneraono" by 1 bidinal regression to an 

llghlmns otolMcr cbxmd bf Ball u domW ss '»«»»■*“ 
can rive insianily the totals of formidable column* of figures and hi* answers are inmi 
ably correct yee strangely enougJi he tannw disunguish one wmiten arabic numeral 
from another When I saw the boy he «tiH tew only the wniten number 3 
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or visual images It is also postulated that this quality must have an im 
portant bearing upon the reading and writing defect m this patient, 
where it would act as a deterrent to the learning process 

Hadamard (1945) provides otlier examples of the same process in pure 
mathematics from his own subjective observations In repeating the proof 
of the classic proposition that the sequel of prime numbers is unlimited, 
he says a group of vague unstructured spots of different cluster qualities 
stand out at each decisive stage of the proof before the stage (iisdO comes 
clearly to mind Also concerning the problem of considenng a sum of 
infinite numbers of terms intending to valuate its order of magnitude, he 
states When 1 think of tliat question 1 see not the formula itself, but 
the space it would take if vmtten, a kind of ribbon whidi is thicker or 
darker at the place corresponding to the possible important terms 
or as I should see it, being strongly farsighted if I had no glasses on '* 
Hadamard also confides that he makes many errors in wnting 

In mathematical thought, in contradistinction to purely arithmetical 
operations vse are constantly struck by this same relationship betv^een the 
purely operational process and that portion of it which is capable of 
becoming part of the system pcpt<s, in the relationship between algebra 
and geometry Algebra is the highest expression of the decathected 
process while geometry deals with spatial relationships in their most 
attenuated form but still in a guise which is capable of visual represen 
lation Throughout the history of mathematics the algebraist has re 
coune to geometry when it is necessary for him to conceptualize abstract 
quantitative relationships that have become too complex as in Descartes' 
analytic geometry "While the geometer utilizes algebra for an advance m 
the level of his conceptualization when the fonnal aspects of the space 
he IS working VMih becomes too complex for visual cathexis, as in Ein 
stems theory of relativity (Black, 1952 Ramsey, 1950) 

The Role of the Prisiary Process 

Up to this point the mathematical process been discussed as if 
It could be explained entirely in terms of autonomous ego functioning 
with decathexis of that portion of the system peptes , which is concerned 
with space and quantity, and hypercathexis of the preconsaous process 
as its essential components Several examples can be extracted from the 
historical literature to illustrate the quality of what Rris (I9o0) has re 
ferred to as controlled regression before returning to the data from the 
paiienL This would appear to be the decisive feature of the mental 
event described as an illummauon' The preconsaous process, as with 
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jluence of the necessity to exclude conlmdictiom, and to conform to the 
ideals of mathematical elegance. ^ ^ 

In our patient the "illumination” experiences -while m analysis pennit 
ol a more detailed psycliological observation of the process. In the first 
experience recounted, the book from his father represented a gratification 
of his passive feminine strivings and a moment of access to unconsaous 
fantasy. It also appears to represent in the form of reunion with his 
father permission for scoptophilic and episteraophilic gratification in 
which the repressed fantasy of the primal scene reappears in the realiza- 
tion that a product can be factored into two antecedent quantities. The 
event added useful material to a reconstruction of the content of tlie early 
pavor noctumus which now appeared as a wakeful vigil on the part of 
the child to ensure the possession of his parents individually by pre- 
venting the union of the parents in their separate bedrooms. At the same 
time his sexual curiosity had elaborated a fantasy of genital contact at a 
distance, with marked sadoraasodiistic features. In the transference 
situation the separation of the parental figures was re-enacted by keeping 
the name of the female analyst of his girl friend secret from me. This was 
further borne out by his fantasy that his parents were asexual beings 
and that his father’s union with his mother roust have been accomplished 
by artificial insemination. The frequent references to the dark and the 
denial of the process of dark accomodation point to the wish and defense 
against scoptophilic drives. Behind die screen memory of the pillow lay 
the patient's rage against both parents for their frustration of the oedipal 
drives. Tlie receipt of the book from father allows him to see the for- 
bidden relationship between the parents, assures him that father will 
not retaliate against his active oedipal strivings nor deny him his passive 
feminine ones. Thus in the illumination are condensed at least three 
acts of seeing in the full light of day and the creation of a child in both 
the masculine and feminine roles. 

It w*as most striking throughout the analysis that the patient was try- 
ing to find a way back to an object relationship without having to recog- 
nize his impulses to possess the parental objects and to be possessed by 
them. For this reason he must either be given things without asking for 
them or Iiaving asked he roust needs find a way to show that what he 
asked for was denied to him. To receive from his parents meant to him 
to be bound by the obligation of acknowledging himself as their child 
and to re-experience the frustration of the struggle for possession and the 
disappointment in ideal figures experienced in the primal scene. In addi- 
iion to other meanings the illumination experience has also the quality 
of the frustration of the paternal wbh. By receiving the book from his 
father he is reassured that he is still hU lather's son, but by experiencing 
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the onginal idea as his o«n he is also reassured that he otves nothing to 
his father This undoubtedly played a large part in his reading difficulty 
(Blanchard 1947 Pearson I9a2 Sirachey 1930) svludi unlike the 
antJunetic had its ongm during thccarij latency period SMth the oedipal 
conflicts Still unresolved To learn to read from his parents or their 
tutorial representatives would run the risk of undoing his hostile defenses 
as an act of taking sometlung from them It is of interest in tins connee 


tion to recall Stracheys (1930) theoretical fonnulations on reading as a 
sublimation of oral ambivalent dmes In obsessional readings)mptoins 
he states we see the vuJaenbthiy of the reading process to the inKisian 
of oral ambivalence ^ In both examples of the process of illumma 
tion cited in tlie case report ilie primary defense appears lo be against 
feelings of frustration or disappointment at Uie hands of objects to vihom 
he previously had positive libidinal ties In ihe patients dnracter this 
was seen as an acceptance of traditionalism in dress bearing and manner 
(nlitch he only acknowledged as a legacy paternal grandparents) 
while maintaining a complete bohcmianism m thought (see patients 
poem on The Community above) and a capacity for original madte- 
matical thinking which was felt as something completely ouisule tl e 
stream of family inheritance 

In 1926 Einstein asks Uie ratJier surprising question How can it be 
that mathematics being after all a product of human thought indcpen 
dent of experience is so admirably adapted to the objects of reaht)? 
(Bell 1937) It IS interesting to speculate on the mechanism of this 
highly condensed process of illuramation tvjth its contribution of nar 
ctssistic defense in the semce of the reality principle Although pure 
mathematics certainly does not have any self-consaous goal beyond die 
investigation of the properties of lU own internally consistent opcniions 
it seems to have its most draraauc usefulness in U e description of those 
aspects of Uie univene that are beyond tl e range of observation of the 
human sensory apparatus md must be studi^ through racchaninl 
instruments Is it perhaps Uic personality with suffiaent intelligence 
most capable of the controlled use of pnroiiive ego medianwim siicJi as 
projection and introjection who is also most likely to be capable of 
creative mathematical Uimking? In his piper on 'legation Freud 
(1925) states 


The function of judgment is concerned utt maiely »nih tun sons of dfti 
s on n may assert or deny iha( a eh ng hai a parvcvbr properly or it msy 
affirm or dispute ihat a pan fwbr image ex «i in real ly Ong nsllf the 

IS la this tvnaecclon tee also Freu<J> eaamptn (*9^) of iwdmj aivl 

wiTidng 
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property to be decided about might either be good or bad, iijetul or harmful 
Btpreaed in the language of tlie oldest, that of the oral instinctual impulses 
the altematise runs thus I should liie to eat that or I should like to spit it 
out that IS to sa) it is to be either inside me or ouuide me . the 
original pleasureego tries to introject into itself eserything that is good and 
to reject from itself cserjlhing that is bad. From this point of new what is 
bad what is alien to the ego and what is external are to begin with, 
identical 

The other son ol deosion made the function of ludgmcni namely 
at to the real existence of something imagined, is a concern of the final 
rcalii) ego It is novf no longer a question of sshethcr something per 
celled (a thing) shall be taken into the Ego or not but of v.hether some 
thing iihich IS present m the Ego as an image can also be rcdiscoiered in 
perception (that is m realitj) Once more it Mill be seen that the question is 
one of external and internal \STiat is not real vhat is merely imagined or 
subjectne is only internal iihile on the other hand what ts real is also 
present extemall) In order to understand this step forv.ard v?e must 

tccollea that all images originate from perceptions and are repetitions of 
them- So that originally the mere existence of the image senes as a guar 
aniee of the reality of vhat is imagined. The contrast between what xs sub' 
jccuie and svhat u objecttic does not exist from the first. It only arises from 
the faculty which thought possesses for reining a thing that has once been 
perceiied, by reproducing it as an image without its being necessary for 
the external objea still to be present. [as in the recognition of words tn 
reading, or the reproduong of them m WTiting ] 

The malhematiaan a' oids the ambivalence conflict inherent m all the 
other saences that deal with external objects, ivhich in a sense must go 
through a continuous process of retesting what is an internal and ivhat 
IS an external perception He does this as suggested aboie by decathexis 
of the image of the object- (This process apparently reaches its epitome in 
Cantor's ‘ set theory'' which the limitations of the present writer preclude 
from this discussion) By the process of a continuous substitution of sym 
bols for images the question of what is internal or external need ne\er 
be faced- It is necessary only to answer the question whether the new 
‘ aggregate of symbols is consistent with the previous step and this m 
turn with the one before, reaching back to the onginal axiom. This 
axiom can, i iih impunity then, as in the examples giien aboie of 
LobatcheisVys geometry and Cayle/s algebra, begin with what appears 
to be a direct negation of reality Freud (1925) also says of negauon "a 
negame judgment is the intellectual substitute for repression, the 'No' 
in which It is expressed is the hallmark of repression, a ceitificate of 
ongin By the help of the symbol of negation, the thinking process 
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frees itself from the limitatiom of repression anti cnriclics itself mtli the 
subject matter without wltidi it couM not isorl elTicieml) Jn ihe pa 
uents iUuminalion ’ this lias been eitpressetl in another iny The iiiia 
tion of tlie repressed wish to be possessed by Ins father or to possess the 
mother allows the merging of two ideas m the prcconscious whicji had 
pretjOHsly been kept in isolation hie the parental images Where the task 
demands full caihexis of the image of ihe extemai objeci, as in retd/ftg 
or tmtmg the ambivalence can no longer be evaded behind ihc mask 
of the mathematical process and breaks tliroitgh (m this case) in the form 
of distortion of the word picture 


The RfATiiEMATiCAL Process as a Subltmvtiov 


A critical comment by a colleague, to the foregoing formulation, 
draws attention to the fact that it does not cxphciily point out the rclt 
tionship of the patient's distance from his aggressne, as svcJl as hbidmaJ 
drttes, m fixing die mathematical aeauvuy as a subhmatory process Tlic 
patients striking capacity for deferring the release cl phjsiologia! ten 
sions during periods of mathematical work is certainly one aspect of ilus 
Both of the examples of illumination ' emphasize the sut»cituuon of 
mathematical thinking for aggressne feelings m the fint rase toward his 
father, and m the second instance toward the frustrating 'girl friend" 

In the transference situation this was more specifically llluiirated, 
when on several occasions of prolonged silence on ihe couch the patient 
was asked about his thoughts and replied 'nodiing verj much— I was just 
imagining that I had an insiruroeni in my hand dm was capable of 
shooting a projectile of perfect clastiaty I begin with each wall then the 
floor and the ceding trying to figure out from the position in which I 
am lying what the angle of incidence has to be to make the projectile 
ncocliet from various surfaces until it fiia out of the window* TJtcre 
was considerable evidence that this was a childhood game wliidi lud its 


onset following his exclusion from his mothers bed In the aniljm ft 
vs’as a substitute for an expression of annojed boredom at it probably was 
m diddhood Instead of attacking the analpi verbally, the patient rcsorM 
to a trigonometric ballistic exercise wliicli combines an apgreiuie fantajy 
with a problem solving activity It appears jicriincnt that in the solution 
to the problem the projectile docs no damage but flies hamdesdy into 
space throuch die window 

To summarize, * Pure Mathemittes « a comment corrective 
against both projection and inuojection It utd.rcs the prrennwuwi* 
probitn. sol.ibB enpaety cl U.= cyo m hjpcratbcnrf fom, 77... .. znjdc 
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possible by the exclusion oE the ambivalence problem concerning ivhat is 
internal and tvhat is external by Uie use of a mobile countcrcathcctic 
energy which is probably an outcome oE precocious maturilion of some 
phases of the processes of perception Negation is utilized to allow the 
emergence of repressed representames of the primary process These do 
not require reality testing but are utilized or discarded only in so far 
as they coinade with the rules of mathematical consistency and economy 
of energy expenditure which the mathematiaan experiences as an 
aesthetic feeling to which he gi\ es the name of elegance (PomcanS, 1952) 
(perhaps a reaction formation to the primal scene) The sublimatory 
fixing of the whole process is ensured by die high degree of neuiraliza 
tion of both libidmal and aggressne dn\cs Thus die creative act m 
mathematira ( illumination ') has its counterpart in the arts while the 
secondary elaborative process is continuous wiUi diose of the sacnces 
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FORM PERCEPTION AND BIITATION IN SOJIE 
AUTISTIC CHILDREN; DIAGNOSTIC FINDINGS 
AND THEIR CONTEXTUAL INTERPRETATION 

By SAMUEL RITVO, Jlf D and SALLY PRO VENCEj M D 
(Nw Haven) 


In this communication tvc report certain findings m a group of 
detiant cliildren seen for diagnosis at the Child Study Center of Vafe 
University * From a larger number of children seen during the past two 
years \vho belong to the group described by Bender (1917) Kanner (1915) 
Sfahler (1952) and others, as autisuc or psychotic dnldrcn, we base se- 
lected SIX ranging m age from twenty wo to thirty nine months In 
eiery case the working diagnosis of die referring physiaan or clinic was 
mental retardation The absence of speecli and hnguogc development m 
Uie third year was tlie immediate reason for referral The age may be of 
particular interest in view of the fact that thtsc dnldrcn are younger than 
those usually reported in the Iticnture The findings on developmental 
appraisal to whidi we ivould like to call attentwn are the age-adequate 
or supenor performance on the form board and other form perception 
Items, and the pauaiy of imitation 

In their development these cliildren showed the disturbances which 
hive been reported by other observers in the areas of human object rcla 
lions, relation to toys and pbyiJiings motility patterns and language 
Although disturbance in human contact and object relations is sometimes 
not brought as presenting symptom by tlie parents when it is elicited in 
die history gnen by die parents and fonnulaicd by the psychiatrist, ft is 
then readily recognited by the parents as one of the central diflicuhies 


1 From the Child Study Ccthcf Depaniawl ©f Pijrfaany and Depamnfni r<dj 
aincs \alc Unf\-eruty . , . , . , 
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The parents’ description o£ their contact ^vlth the children fits i^ell to 
Mahlers (1952) differentiation o£ the autistic and symbiotic t>pcs Some 
are described as not adapting to being picked up. difficult to hold m a 
cuddling posiuon, not wanting to be scry close, and indifferent to the 
presence or absence o£ the familiar person, others are described as want 
mg to be -very dose, and as reacting with the most intense panic and 
anxiety upon separation from the mother or upon the appearance of 
strangers The usual peekaboo and pat a cake games of the infant and 
toddler, which are so dependent on orientation to the human face and 
imitation of human movement, often do not appear in these children 
A mother described the inability of one twenty-one month-old child to 
make pat a cake simply from watching her The only way he could learn 
the game rvas to have the mother hold his hands and put tliem through 
ilie appropriate movements 

The relation of these children to io)s and playthings is frequently 
mentioned by the parents as a source of concern Although it is our im 
pression from the history that the interest m toys comes later than normal 
m these children and that they do not have a high interest m io>’s during 
the earliest months, this is in marked contrast to the very intense, exclu 
sive, obsessive interest they show later m certain playthings One child 
could amuse himself alone for hours v ith blocks at the age of two and a 
half and became very skillful at being able to find by inspection the 
appropriate block to fill a gap of a certain shape Another child at the 
age of fifteen months became very interested in a toy postal station which 
required plaang forms in appropriate openings The interest in this par 
ticular toy lasted for about a ^ear and was replaced by an intense interest 
in the phonograph and records, v\hich were plajed over and over again, 
avoiding the portions of the record which had the human voice This 
same child showed mc>st vividly the tendency of some of these children to 
play With a part of their own body as with a toy or plaything He would 
gaze intently at his hand as he held it m front of hu face and put it 
through various sinuous motions, bringing it near, drawing it further 
bade and sometimes breaking into laughter His five ^ear-old sister, ob- 
serving him, V ould ask, ‘ Whats funny about that? I should think he 
would know what h» hand looks like by now With this intense interest 
m certain toys goes a constncuon in the range of playthings the child 
uses and a difHcult) in shifting from one plaything to another 

These children seem to have individually charactensiic methods of 
exploring objecu in tlie external world One may rely particularly on 
mousing mtroduang every new object into the mouth One such child 
combined the mouthing with a rhythmic tapping of the object against the 
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hard mrhce of the teWe Another child explored each new object with 
a rapid light rubbing motion as though sampling the form texture and 
consistency of the material Normal children first approach objects in this 
nay too, but with these children one tray is preferred and persists longer 
than usual 

A tlurd area o£ deviation m development emphasized by the parents 
concerns the moiihty of die diildren Although they do not have a^ossly 
abnormal gait there is a certain stiffness, uncertainty and inco-ordmation 
m their movements None of tliem looked graceful or agile at the age at 
ivhich die) were seen Often tlicy looked as though they were about to 
fall although diey never did The posturing of the extremities seemed to 
be indiv idual to the particular child with the extremities held in aiiitudes 
ulndi would seem to make die duld more aware of their position in 
space All the children showed some pronounced rhythmic manifestation, 
either head banging head rolling from side to side, or rocking Tlie rock 
mg either m the sittxng positioa, codang the trunk back and forth, 
rocking the whole body in the standing posiuon from side to side, or 
rocking m the aeeping position Another motor pattern is walbng m 
arcles or walking in a circle around an object held in the hand As has 
been said none of the children impressed the observers as being espe 
cially agile or graceful at this age but they did appear to be working hard 
on the development of motor skills The parents of the boy mentioned 
above, who was so interested m watching his hands reported that at two 
years, several months before he was brought to die Child Study Center, 
he became much more active physically He was much more exploratory 
and active in the house, became very expert at climbing into his cnb 
where he delighted in attempting to stand on fats head At the same time 
he applied himself assiduously to mastering the feat of walking up the 
stairs without holding on to the railing He practiced this with intense 
concentration and absorption and, according to the prents wiih a show 
of pleasure which was revealed m the smile which accompanied the 
activity 

These few descriptive items have been presented in order to identify 
the kind of child we refer to in this paper We now turn to some iropr« 
sions from the developmental appraisal The Cesell developmental exam 
ination is used to supply a framework m which the child can be observed 
m action not only in handling the lest materials and solving problems 
but also in his relation to the examiner and to the parents who are pres- 
ent dunng the examination 


The {allowing matenal was 


obtained from the examination of 
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boys, aged twenty-two to thirty-nine months, seen between May 1951 and 

October 1952. c .u v 

Alihoogb there were differences in the peak levels and scatter ot meir 
performances, there were certain -ways in which the six tvere strikingly 
similar to each other. These similarities can be charaaerized as: 

1. Absence or near absence of language. 

2. Disturbance in human contact. 

3. Poor imitation as measured by the lest. 

4. High form perception as measured by the test. 

No attempt will be made to describe the language disturbance per se. 
Language production was uniformly minimal, and clear evidence of com- 
prehension of the language of others was difficult to elidt. 

The disturbance in human contact svas striking in each instance and 
can best be illustrated by passages taken from the records of some of these 
children: 

Bobby treated me throughout the session as if 1 svere another (hair or table. 
He took objects from my hand, occasionally putting one back when he was 
through with it. He could not be induced to play ball with me nor to join in 
any other kind of social game. Not one time during the entire period did he look 
at my face. 

Albert made practically no relationship to me as a person. I could get his 
attention by upping on the uble with an object or bolding it up in his line 
of vbion, whereupon he would come and take it from my hand. He rarely looked 
at roc and, when he did, made only fleeting contact Most of the time he seemed 
unavi-are of my presence or the presence of his moiber. 

Jimmy's expression was “dead-pan" most of the lime except at the end when 
he was fmally induced to roll the ball in my direction. Along with the rhjthmtc 
rolling of the ball he smiled and laughed and looked more alive and human than 
at any other time. His glances at my face were brief. He looked more at the hand 
which rolled the ball back to him. Several times when he w'as at the table he 
atucked ray bands by hitting them or pushing them away if I interfered with his 
play. For tlic most part he seemed preoccupied with his own thoughts. I had the 
impression tJiat both his bclmior and his performance with tlie materials were 
much more related to internal tlian to external stimuli. 

The above passages are typical of the observations on tliese six cliil- 
dren. It should be mentioned iliai with all ilitae diildren the physician 
had similar strong subjcciise impressions of tlje deviant nature of the 
cliild s human coniacL The examiner's impressions cdiocd remarks by 
the jiarcnis such as, "he seems in a world of his own,” "he shuts me out," 
“be doesn't look at me in iltc way my other child did." 
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On Uk test items themselves, ttvo findings have been present m all six 
children of this group 

One finding has been the poor imitation of tlie examiner This has 
been observed m a number o£ different areas in die drawing siiuatioro 
of winch tliere are set eral, in the imitatian of such nioienient activities as 
hickiiig a ball, standing on one loot pushing a small train, ringing a bell, 
etc, in imitation of sounds made by the examiner's voice The latter 
applies not only to words but to other vocalizations Advenutious sounds 
from tlie outside such as the hum of an airplane motor or the ivaiJ of a 
Siren ivere more likely to be itmtated than the examiner's voice 

The other consistent finding was the high form perception as revealed 
in the use of the fonnboard, die color forms and the geometric forms 
This has svithoui excepuon been the area of highest performance In tivo 
of these children who ivere thirty three monthi of age the fonnboard per 
formance was at tluriy months In die other four it has been equal to or 
above the actual chronological age In one boy jt was seven months aboie 
his chronological age Form perception was the only sector of functioning 
which uas age^dequate mth the exception in some instances of certam 
aspects of motor performance In older autistic children Kanner (1945) 
has reported high performances on the Seguin formboard 

We turn now to some formulations about these observauons The 
poor imitation of the human being reflects (he tenuous nature of the 
object relationship m these children The self and the nonself would 
seem to be insufficiently differentiated The child is either fully a part 
of the mother (symbiotic) or he loses conuct (auiisiic) The process of 
imitation presupposes both a certain distance horn and a certain closeness 
to the object In imitation the transformation of the self is carried out 
according to an image of the object or the nonself Thus it appears to be 
a part process of idenufication 

The second of our findings (high form perception) illustrates another 
aspect of the disturbance in these children 

The process by whidi the plaything becomes important to these did 
dren is probably not the usual one In the normal child the toy is given 
by the adult and becomes important feairn its investment) m large part 
because it comes horn die mother In these deviant children v\e beliese 
It probable that the playdung is invested in a different way 

We assume that die explorauon of the plaything by these children 
fulfills cemm nee* of tlie cliild which anse in lefauon ta his aitStvlty 
over the cstablisliment of ego houndanes Mahler (1952) stresses that Ihoe 
children have difficufiy in calliecling Ihe periphery of the organiim. the 
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peripheral rind of the ego TIius. these children might be tncpected to 
require more repetition of and emphasis on cxplorauon of the boon 
danes and limits of their oun bodies in order to establish more firmly 
certain proprioceptise patterns This type of exploration may be crucial 
for the cathexis of tlic periphery of the organism 

The high performance on the formboard presupposes a strong interest 
m and an ability to perceise boundaries It appears that shapes, edges, 
forms, are established by repeated exploration One gains tlic impression 
that the hand lends cathexis to tlie object. This high xaluc of the tactile 
manipulauon could account for the fact tliat performance siith tlie form 
board has been higher than svith color forms or geometric forms sshere 
form perception is dependent upon Msual perception alone 

“We follow Maliler s (1952) thought and assume that in this process the 
toy or plaything is imested in much the same way as tliose parts of Uie 
childs o-wn body sshich are cxpencnccd as sources of propnocepuse 


unpulses 

The observations on form perception and imitation in these dnldrcn 
suggest tvto kinds of generalizations 

The first concerns the transformation of what might be called a vul 
nerability or defiat into what might be called an aptitude or skill This is 
a frequent clinical finding m psychoanal)'5i5 P5)chic conflict may act as 
a stimulant Anxiety, aaordmg to Anna Freud (1936) may make people 
deter Further examples of this are suggested b) our longitudinal study 
m which we are observing the dctelopraent of children, the oldest of 
whom IS now ttsenty ttso months of age This would seem to be a point 
worthy of s^’stematic obsertatioiu 


The second generaluaiion refers to the problem of earl> diagnosis 
Mahler (1952) in her significant coninbuuon points out that in her cases 
of autistic infanule psychosis there are frequently sufficient signs of 
serious disturbance in the first year to make tlie diagnosis She also points 
out that in the cases of s^Tubioiic infantile psychosis there are rarely 
signs of conspicuously disturbed behavior in the first year of life In view 
of the severe disturbances these children develop later we feel, with 
Mahler, that there probably are precursors The idea that the later diffi 
culty so much involves the lack of difierenuauon of the representauon of 
the self from the nonseU su^ests disturbances m processes of identifica 
uon as this differentiauon is a prerequisite for idenuficauon The part 
that imitauon plan's in idenufication processes is a large and complex 
quesuon which vse are not prepared to go into at this point. However, on 
the basis of our formulauon that iimtauon is a part process of idenufica 
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non it »»oultl »erm hlfjy Uiaf ihe sj-mbtotic ca$cs would ilso sho\v dis 
(urlunrci in lhi$ area iJiough {>eiliaps of a more subtle nature 

for tluci to il c dtagnosti one might pa) particular attention to ilie 
ptn'‘ntcoral«mccof sudiganiesaj pataokr b)eb)e Jciising so 
big etc t htcli «le{«rn<l at least in part Hfwn tlic formation of a psjclnc 
reprncmation of the human object and Uic presence in tlie child of an 
image of the fiothljr self In (he stindardued infant tesu which we use 
at the Unit! Stud) Center in both ihe Wolf Iletrcr and the Gacll scales 
Utcre arc Items of tmttatton (drumming bell ranging tapping saibblmg) 
which can lie utiliicd to study the itcjis of nascent identification One 
a\auUl smni to oliserac closely the tjualit) and nature of Use bodily con 
tact One s»'oii]d want lo dcicnmnc tvheihcr the infant seeks to regain 
the mother b) crjcngonlj or whether he makes aaisc approaches to her 
One might be able to detect subilc distiirbanca in the human contact by 
olncraing such things as raponsise smiling faaal mimicry and die re 
spouse to iJie peek a boo game* 

e do not in otir thinking neglect (he part the mothers attitude plaj's 
in (his condition \Nc bclicae (hat the cliilds disturbance sets in motion 
^ circular process with cfiiM affecting mother and mother in turn affect 
ing ciiild ^^c would like to eontlude with a remark made by the mother 
of one of (iiese children when told of her child s need for continued lum 
ulaiion from her *\Vliy should I pick him up when he doesnt csen 
smile at mei 
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CHILDREN’S UNDERSTANDING OF JOKES 

By MARTHA WOLrENSTON, Fh D (New York) 


Listening to grownups, cliildren hear many things whidi they do not 
understand Sometimes they £eel puzzled; they ha\e a vague awareness ot 
something beyond their grasp Often they put their own construction on 
what they have heard, not realizing till mudi later that they have not 
understood correctly 

Tew things, I think, evoke so convincingly the atmosphere of our own 
childhood, so strange but not entirely beyond recapturing, as the recol 
lection of our childhood misunderstandings When I was a child, I used 
to hear a maid of European origin talk about the "old country " I 
imagined that this was a country that existed before 1 was bom and that 
had now ceased to exist, it was something the grownups knew about that 
1 could never know Recently I heard about a little boy who had been 
told something about genetics and who later remarked wondenngly "You 
know, they say I'm the way I am because of my blue jeans " In their 
solitary reading, children often attach their own meanings to words, this 
IS facilitated by their also not knowing the correct pronunciation So a 
friend of mine used to think that "sundry" meant "dried by the sun " 
She had first come across it in the National Geographic — some such 
phrase as "various and sundry places," and the word had called up 
images of luminous, parched deserts 

Here is the way two six year old boys have understood the term 
“double header," which they have picked up from the talk of older boys 
or of their fathers Karl tells me that he has made up a joke “Why did 
the moron go to the model shop to get a head to paste on the Dodgers 
stand? (He explains, in answer to my question, that he means a model 
of a head ) He then gives the answer ‘ So they would have a double 
header” Bob, overhearing this, asks somewhat patronizingly "Do you 
know what a double header is, Karly? ’ Karl replies ‘ A Dodger with two 
heads " Bob enlightens him ‘ No, two people who own the Dodgers 
They re two people, so they have two heads ’ Each of these boys has 
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supphrf h.s own meaning to what he has heard and unaware of an> 
misunderstanding 1 ^ 

Howeaer there are also times when children realire that they hate 
not understood Man), children say that they do not tliinli the tliines 
4eir parents laugh at are funny because tliey do not understand them 
Sometimes sshen a child tnes lo reconstruct \vhai he has heird the 
gro^vnups laugh at lum and >et do not enlighten him He may adJiere to 
his oi\n version and )et knoiir that there is something wrong nith it 
Thus file year old Lenny tells me the following joke Once a girl wns 
getting oS a tT3w 3nd someone sa^s How Andshesx^s /knowhow— 
boot I ask him where he got his joke and he says I dioiight Daddy 
was saying it one day and Unis how I got the joke But I misunderstood 
him Then what did he really say? How do 1 know if J mwunder 
stood him? A little girl who IS listening laughs and Lenny says That 
must be a joke coo if you laugh Lennys teacher informs me that Lenny 
has proudly told his joke several times in class and laughed oicr it he 
has explained lo the oUier children that how is Indian language Ap* 
parcntly Lenny gets satisfaction out of mimicking his father to Uie best 
of his ability eien though he knows he cannot reproduce hts fathers 
performance exactly Perhaps too lie is pleased to mystify tlic oUicr 
children as he was mystified by the fathers incomprehensible joke 
1 would guess that what Lenny s father told i^as Uie following current 
adult joke An Indian cliiePs daughter goes to Vassar and comes back 
pregnant As she gets off die trim she greets her father How The 
father says Neier mind how IVlio? Tins last (if my guess is correfi) 
Lenny translated into I know how — bool Lenny may hase had an 
inkling that his fathers joke had something to do witfi procreation 
I know how — bool would then mean I know how its done and its 
very frightening Lenny produced an ongiml funny story in whidi a 
farmer goes into a red field and having si^allowcd his seeds has to plant 
himself by burying himself in the ground Uhen the teacher reading a 
story book lo the children showed them a picture of a net full of fish 
Lenny jumped up and ran away m mock terror Uc may infer that one 
of the things Unt fnghtens Lenny about the sexual activity of hn parenu 
is how tlie father hav mg entered Uic moificr (becoming buned m fAc red 
field caught in the net) can extricate limuclt He fails to understand not 
only the solution to die fathers joke but the solution to the fathers 
sexual fnrartls His own version of die joke may then express an attempt 
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to deny hts failure to understand as ssell as his fnght. Instead of being 
mystified and scared, he asserts that he kno^^s and can scare others “I 
know hou — bool 


The understanding of jokes imoUes a variety of factors A \crbal 
joke IS a complicated construction, children, in learning it, may respond 
to one component of it but not to another Thus a joke may combine 
certain obsious features (such as description of outlandish behasior), 
which children maj enjo), with other features that are more subtle (word 
play, comic error of thought), which they mm In a previous paper I 
tried to show how children use certain jokes %\ithout responding to the 
V ord play in them.* Now I should like to consider another aspect of joke 
comprehension bemg able to distinguish between joking and nonjoking 
discourse 


As adults sse recognize two distinct realms of discourse, the serious 
and the joking W^t is appropriate in one is not appropriate in the 
other If one fails to take a joke jokingly one makes a and if one 

intrudes joking into serious matters one may be rebuked, though there 
are ^•a^ous legiumate transitions from the senous to the joking These 
aresoaal conscnuons built around alicmame psjchological possibdmes, 
on the one hand of making seme in a Ic^cal, realistic waj, on the other 
of indulging m absurdity Children learn onl> gradually to disunguish 
ih^ two realms of discourse They are m the process of acquiring logic 
and a sense of realit) IVhile ihej can easily break away from the demands 
of reason on their own miuauve and enjoy fantasy or nomensc, it is not 
always clear to them when others cspeaally their elders, make this shift- 
men gro^up, lease children b> dealing with something m a joking 
the children may be baffled or hurt. They feel that the grownups 
represent the deimnds oE reason, and they hate then to learn that there 
are times when the grownups themsehes suspend these demands Johing 
““"'o- «> ‘hose oE reasonable discourse The 
moln r Erequendy 

d^te c™ T “u'’ ■ O"!) gt^dt^tHy 

rtt'x:rirthXir::r””‘”"'> 

non;u;r&^r;res‘en?e;'“i“ 

(\ had ti, * ^ n ^ them with a senes of joking nddles 

fLr Lou!h ‘'“h chtldren Erom 

through thirteen years oE age. m whicli I had Eound that the yohing 

k'C'' o' diilduu,. el „ 
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nddle was the preferred joke form of latency period children ) I told each 
child that I would hke to (ell him some jokes that 1 had heard from 
other children and to see whether he knew them and wheilier he thought 
them funny I asked him if he could think of ahemativc answers to the 
joking riddles, proposed to him nonjoking answers and asked svhether 
iliose anssvers svould be all right and if not, whj This latter question svas 
particularly revealing of the extent to svfudt the cfiild had mastered the 
comenuons of the joke My subjects were fifty fisc cliildren from New 
York City private schools (thirteen six and seten year-olds, fifteen eight 
and nine-year olds twelve ten through twelve-year-olds and fifteen thir 
teen tlirough sesenteen year-olds) 

Let us take a particular nddle and see how the children reacted to it. 
There is one about a man locked in a house, of svhich I had learned 
numerous vanants from different children In one version, we are asked 
how the man lived, and told Uiat he ate the dates from the calendar and 
got water from the springs of the bed. Or we are asked how he got out, 
and told that he took a key from the piano and unlocked the door (or 
played Uie piano nil he found the right key), or that he knocked InmseU 
out, or that he had a bat and ball-^three stnkes and you re out. Or it was 
a holy church so he got out through the holes Vet anoUicr venton pic 
tures die man locked out of the home ind asks boss' he got in He ran 
around until he was all in In its latent meaning the nddle of the locked 
house relates to major sexual questions how docs the baby live in the 
ivorab? how' does it get out? how docs it get in in the fint place? how 
does the man get into the v^oman? and how docs he get out again? fn 
addition it has for man) children the assoaauon of being confined to 
tlieir rooms as a punishment, and so evokes lively and uigent hnusics of 
escape In some cases, tt is associated with die duld s fantasy of withdraw 
ing to his room in angry resentment against ihc parents, here the quca 
tion is how to five in this self imposed confinement In other instances, 
the assocnied problem seems to be that of being dosed up in the house 
with the mother and wanting to ’stnke out on ones ov'TI Tims the 
problem jokingly proposed is one which die children fed for many 
reasons a strong urge to solve 

The form of this nddle which I presented to die children proposed a 
double question how Uic nun m the locked house could live and how he 
could get out If die clidd had not heard die nddle before. I aslnl 1dm lo 
guess the answer After one or other of the conventional answers lud been 
given, eidier by the diild or by me. I would propose the following 
•Someone told me dial he could dirob out the chimney Wut do you 
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think of that answer” (This had indeed been suggested by some cliildren 
■who did not know the riddle.) 

The children’s responses may be classified as follows, (a) In one gjoup 
there was no apparent acknowledgment of joke conventions, no differ* 
entiation between joking and nonjoking answers. The predominant mo- 
tive was to give an answer to a question, to find a way out of a problem 
situation. Magical, punning, or materially feasible means were equally 
acceptable, (b) A child ■vii’ould reject nonjoking expedients as not funny, 
but might then become so carried away by the problem situation that he 
svould discuss such solutions from die point of view of practicability, 
dropping the consideration of joke conventions, (c) A cliild attempts to 
exclude nonjoking solutions by so delimiting the imagined situation tliat 
no practical expedient is possible. (This maneuver cannot be applied to 
all jokes; it depends on die kind of situation the joke deals with.) (d) 
The child rejects nonjoking altemadves as inappropriate to a joke or a 
riddle. 


Let us consider these various reactions in more detail. In the first 
group we find children who did not know the answer and gave nonjoking 
answers as well as those who oscillated between joking and nonjoking an* 
sw^rs without distinguishing between them. Six-year-old Doris with whom 
I have already discussed jokes at some length does not know the riddle. 
She proposes: "Break the window to get out. Or if he had very hard fur- 
niture, bang the door open. Climb out die cliimney.” Eighi-year old Tony 
smashes the windoivs and geu out. Are the windows locked? . . . 
Or he opens up the roof. Is the roof locked too? Are the walls locked? 

^ reading the calendar and eating an apple. What’s die 
mwer? Ten-year-old Hilda, who also does not know riddle, says: 
ooen chimney. Break the windows 

Doris and Tony 

amwS’Cfhift"JuLm 

addsf-W get oXinse 

to fit." Eight-year-old Tudv •! ‘*S and I have a screwdriver 

J y says. He played the piano till he found the 
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right take a Jong sack and push It under the door and 

hold It by the tery end She attempts to describe how the outside lock on 
the door might be unfastened m this tsay Turning to die question of 
how to live in the locked house she says And there wasn i any food? 
If there was a sink and water that wouldn t keep him alive 

Nine-year old Denis is very much taken up mtli this problem as he 
tells nie later his mocfier locks him in fcis room when he is bad He 
appears to accept joking and nonjoking alternatives as equivalent ways 
out First he asks Did he hare anything with him? Was he dressed? 
Did he have a belt? He could take the belt buckle and unlock the door 
I then tell him the piano solution Denis inquires ubat else die man has 
and I say a bed and a calendar He reasons And he has a piano And 
he s living and dressed He could take the springs from die bed and have 
Vi'acer But you can t hve just on water Of course v e know he could get 
out whenever he wants to because he has the piano and he has his belt 
Thus Denis throws together the possibilities picking a lock with a belt 
buckle and using a piano key He goes on to describe an old cowboy 
mck for getting out of a loded room when the key is on the outside of 
the door He uses a similar device when my mother locks me m my room 
when 1 m bad 


Eight year old Walter ranges from punrung to realistic to magical 
solutions He had a piano and he kept on playing till he got the right 
key He could stick his bead out the window and call for help 
There s one about a man in a tower with twenty five cents with an eagle 
It So he iroke up the eagle and it hew him out. Of course the use 
of the piano key to open die door may also be understood by die children 
in a realistic sense Several of them have literal images of yanking the key 
oflf the piano and discuss whether dus could be done or not 

When the children who do not know die riddle give nonjoking an 


swers diey would seem to be motivated by v»'antjng to answer at all costs 
In young children the wish to answer overpowers the requirement to 
abide by certain rules as liere the rules of joke construction When 
pressed for an answer diey easily pass over these boundaries which are 
in any case not very firmly established Tins is analogous to their 
mg to a magical way out when pressed on a practical question to which 
they cannot find a solution What is more puzzling however » 
readiness to accept the suggestion of dimb ng up the clurnney w en 
propose It following the joking answen A number of children 
die chimney solution not on the grounds of its violation o jo e coni 


Piaget ap at 
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tions, but on material grounds, raising difficulties as to how one could 
get a toe hold inside a chimney, etc. Here il would seem that tlie dividing 
line between joking and nonjoking discounc is weakly established — espc 
cially in the case of an imaginary situation whicli is emotionally so com 
pelhng The child follows the suggestion to shift from joking to non 
joking expedients without demur because he feels little sense of dis- 
crepancy The point is to multiply solutions in an effort to reduce the 
anxiety aroused by the imaginary situation and he is not clioosy about 
means It may be thought that the cliild complies to a suggestion of the 
adult without wanting to criticize it But we shall sec that diildrcn avho 
ha\e grasped the joke conventions repudiate the suggestion In any case 
the children were not inclined to accept the chimney solution, ashat 
varied were the grounds for their rejection 

Six year-old Robbie tells a variant which he knows of the locked 
house riddle “A man lost his key and the door was locked and he 
couldn t open any of the windows How did he get in? — He ran around 
until he was all in I tell him about the man locked m with the calen 
dar, bed and piano Robbie is able with a tew hinis to supply the pun 
ning answers I then ashed him if Uic man could climb up the chimney— 
could that be an answer? He says ' No, because how could he climb up 
the chimney’ 'What’s the difference between taking a key from the 
piano and climbing up the chimney? ' He couldn't get up the cliimney 

M«1 appreciatively when I tell him this joke "That's a 

bef Hm’c particularly at the water from Ihe springs in the 

a strainer T n ‘hing on the top like 

padZk on iL ’ “ see oat- It could have a 

solution ’“ggcation of the chimney 

howon=coX““ l-= -npussible" He .ties ro think 


objects How Similarly, a thirteen year-old girl 

uShetTkZZncirout 

Let t 


the discrepancy awareness of 

division is still not firmlv ki u discoune but where the 

tell him rhZckZ LTse'iokZZ -hen I 

wp’ I couldn t think that ip ^ "‘’"'""S')' '•'Vh" thought that 

the room we are in a^ tcL u ■ 

We re not locked in DesoZ ^et out of this place 

Despite ihB assoaation m terms of a real predica 
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ment. he is ab!e lo CTiticizc a realistic answer to the johe as mappropri 
ate When I propose the dnmney solution he says ‘It itouldn’t be a 
funny answer The other answer was funny” Whats die difference?' 

There are no such things as keys to open door on a piano, no such 
thin^ as dates you can cat on a calendar, no such things called spnngs 
on a bed ” Thus he seems to have grasped that the funny solutions are 
not real solutions at all However, he then goes on to the same cruiaszn 
of tlie chimney ivhich we have heard from the ocher cluldren ‘ Anyhoiv 
how could he climb up the chimney? Unless he had sharp toes to suck m 
die cement . . or something to dnli holes.' 

In the next group, tve find a rejection of the nonjoLing answer, but 
not yet on the grounds of pure joke convention The ^ildren attempt to 
qualify the imaginary situation in such a way that nonjoking answer 
will be excluded Ten year old Jed says to the chimney solution “It 
•wouldn't be a joke By the way, you should say there's no chimneys or 
anything Thai’s part of the joke' Similarly, eleven year-old Stephen 
explains in the same connecuon ' You have to go dirough a lot of gim 
micks— svalls ten feet thick, no windows, no door, no chimney ’ 

In the last group, we find cluldren who repudiate nonjoking answers 
entirely on the grounds that they are not funny, that it would not be a 
joke Nine year-old Fred knows many variants of the locked house ‘ VVliat 
does he have in it? If he has a baseball and bat— three strikes and you’re 
out If he's outside, he ran around till he was all in He can play the 
piano till he finds die right key He can get out of a church because its 
holy” 'How about climbing out the chimney? Fred says scornfully* 

‘ Does that sound like a riddle to you? It’s not a jokel ' Eie\en year-old 
Jack has not heard the joke before and laughs when J tell it '^Vhen I pro- 
pose the chimney, he says *No, cause you didn t say there was a chim 
ney' ‘ Suppose there was.” ‘ Thai's different But it wouldn’t be a funny 
answer People have been known to climb out d^itaneys ” Similarly ten 
year old Peter says ‘ Climbing up the chimney you really could do The 
piano keys are funny because it’s something that couldn t happen a 
word that s spelled the same way but doesn’t mean the same ” Twelve 
year old Laura says of the chimney There's no pun It s something a 
person could have done” Tbineen year old Nicholas says that n/ioever 
gave the chimney answer 'shouldn't become a comedian The anssver is 
not in terms of the joke, but how he would get out of there 

Some children who were suffiaently subtle about joke comentions 
remarked that the chimney solution reminded iliem of the nclclles about 
the fireman's suspenders and the chicken crossing the road, where the 
unexpectedly expected, the hearer anuapaies a tncfc and is 


answers are i 
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told something obvious Eleven year-old Dorotliy sa)s of the chimnc) 
‘It's not a very good one There s a senes of nddlcs that have sensible 
answers — ^\Vhy did the chicken cross the road? "Wliy docs Uncle Sam wear 
red, white, and blue suspenders? Why docs the fireman wear a red lial? 
There people try to find a pun Sometimes in pun riddles, the> give 
sensible answers and there its wrong Similarly clevenyearold Stephen 
says of the chimney solution ' It's as silly as 'Why did the cliicken cross 
the road?'” 


"While joke comprehension tends to increase with age, there are other 
important factors to whidi it is related Intelligence and interest in jokes 
are both relevant. *1116 rules of correct joke construction arc something 
the child has to learn Other things being equal, the cliild of good intel 
ligence who generally learns easily will also master with greater faality 
the modes of joke formation Dull children or those retarded in learning 
are slower to grasp the rules impliat in jokes But motiv'ation is also a 
major determinant. The child who has found in joking a particularly 
valuable device for solving emotional difficulties, or for expressing other 
wise unacceptable impulses, is apt to gam a quicker mastery of joke tech 
nique Six year-old John, who was able to distinguish better tlian many 
mu children between a joking and nonjokmg answer, was excep- 

Uonally interested in telling and inventing jokes Throughout the year 
1 visited hu class he was intensely eager to tell me jokes, of which he 
uaa a large, varied, and constantly growing repertoire "When I asked one 

“I ^ learned the jokes she told me, she 

said. That Johnl He knows so many and tells so many " 

i ™ scornful of the nonjoking answer 

S com.derably older than he 

he '"tense interest in jokes Thns 

othisown improvises addiuons 

imouUrJ t 1 °“”^ "ay ot expressing hostile 

i ■" 'nattering He iL been 

XiStuh oXh’" 'X ™ "'■™ ‘■t 'vasTeseVand has 

nesses ol the adults and 8 ^ intelligence to show up the weak 

ot making his attacks son ll lo'ts convenuons a way 

smue tha™lXan ^ 2 These rules hate the further 

tnat tney can he turned agamst othem He can be contemptuous 
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Of anjone dIu, docs not catch on On Ihe basis of hu mastery of loke 
comcntwm he could be sharply cnlicat of me is hen I proposed a viola 
tion of them 


Denis who is the same age as Fred but who does not distinguish 
oemeen the belt buckle and the piano key as devices for unlocking the 
door IS less intelligent and also suffers from a learning disturbance This 
would seem to have affected lus grasp of joke conventions along with 
other Items of learning We should keep m mind that we are dealing 
here with verbal wit the most intellectual form of joking A dulds skill 
in It IS not necessarily the same as in more diffuse humorous or comic 
modes of expression Thus Denis whose mastery of word play is slight 
nevcrtlieless maintains a humorous tone in talbng with me and turns 
happenings from the life of bts family into comic anecdotes Fred on the 
other hand has a rather severe pedantic manner and discusses jokes with 
tlie atr of a connoisseur There is no doubt that he enjoys his jokes cspc» 
cially where they degrade authority figures but he seems more bound to 
tlic ngorous joke form and less free in general joking talk 

Joke comprehension vanes not only with age intelligence and inter 
est m jokes but also with the particular joke its technical ease or diS 
odty and m Uieme The locked house riddle was espeaally difficult both 
because the clues to the punmng answers were far from patent and be 
cause of the strong feelings mobilized by its latent meanings Many chil 
dren who offered nonjokmg answers to this one were able to produce 
joking answers to riddles wluch were more obvious or less disturbing 
Here is an instance where disturbing connotaftoru overpoivered the ten- 
dency to joke in a child with good facility for verbal wit Ten year old 
Alfred is highly intelligent and very fond of joking One day we were 
asking each other nddles out of a boot I presented him with the follow 
ing ^Vhy didn t the moron need glasses? Allred answered Because 
he had perfect vision? (Correct answer Because he always drank out of 
the bottle) Some time later I asked Alfred the same riddle He had for 
gotten the answer and guessed Because he couldn t see? Thus his 
anxiety about physical intactness or defect prevented him from reacting 
to this riddle in a joking manner The fist answer was a denial of the 
fear which broke through on the second occasion perhaps the moTon 


was blind 

Where a joke is less disturbing in content or simpler in technique n 
IS easier for children to respond to it appropriately We can observ'e the 
same sequence m their reactions from ignoring the joke conventions to 
vacillating about them to mamtaimng them in a eJear^ut way But the 
latter stages appear at an earlier age There is no one moment when joke 
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conventions are mastered This vanes iMth the occasion and the topic o£ 
the joke, as well as the capacities and motivations of the individual child 
Let us consider the children's responses to another joke Why did the 
moron take the ladder to school? — Because he wanted to get into a higher 
grade Or, because he wanted to go to high school This was easier for the 
children than the locked house, partly because the situation invoUed 
less intense feelings, partly because the key word ‘ high,” with its assoaa 
tions of intellectual ambition seemed to come readily to mind Again I 
submitted to the children an alternative nonjoking answer which one 
child had gisen me Because he wanted to climb out the window 


Here are first, children who fail to observe the joke conventions 
Six)earold Donald, who does not knoiv this nddle, says "Because he 
wanted to climb up the ladder I suppose It s not so reasonable ' Six year 
old Dons guesses Because he wanted to get into school earlier? ' After 
I have told nine year-old Maggy the answer, I ask her if she could think 
o another one She sa)s ‘ To climb the monkey bars maybe, instead of 
using the monkey bars 

Ten jeaMld Hilda says ‘ I think I heard iL Oi wehl I should remetn 
her Cause he wanted to climb in the wrmdowf \Vhen I tell her the 

^chL'iMn 1 '““y h^ve to go to 

into a So there’s no sense in trying to get 

tlie Dart of r-n “sraplifies a common cniicism of jokes on 

that^the inki ' grasped joke conventions They objett 

heller undent ^ ^ chtJ^iren who have a 

solution as someil"'^ ° conventions may distinguish the joking 

Betty criiicires the "»■ actually be done Eight year-old 

think lhats sillv he*° ' *" '™y Hilda has done ‘ Oh, I 

mime mats silly, iKcmse you can’t really do that." 

becomes Iw'aiTof thcirfna ^ nonjoking answers, but then 

thmk.thrstSne,h,„ , E'gl-t year old Loume says ’I 

dien a k d ,rmn th, k‘'r ^ her the answer and 

b.demI:i;etTnd .L tea1.«^L“n*'” *'■'= ”y' ' he was a 
he couldn t reach up Or she ‘™ tlo sums on the blackboard and 
Louise seems to be thintme, board ” 

m sdiool She gu« if uses of a ladder 

inadequacy, she feels lit#- ‘^8^ child s aspirations and sense of 
■cacte go; oter her ltd ‘he problems the 

heghu in Viiual .matrl r^mt^L*”' ‘h' “>ea of intellectual 

cTihazc what she has sZd * But proceeds to 

a joke answer* ^ dicsc riddles you have to base 
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Seven year oJd Marcia is able to give a joking answer which appears to 
be an original variant on the usual ones Because Jie wanted to get high 
in arithmetic? 1 just figured « out When I tell her dial he wanted to 
get to a higher grade she protests But be can t with a ladder The 
moron is somebody who 5 oazy She seems uncerwin whether the impos 
sibility IS a ground for mticizing the joke or is definitive of it Nell also 
set-en seems indined to die latter alternative Wven I teff her the answer 
she says That s a funny one Know why? Because you can t get to a 
higher grade You can t climb up to it. Similarly ten jearold Betsy 
after giving the answer to climb to a liigher grade explains why it is 
funny Because no one could climb to a higher grade You have to work 
to get to a higher grade 

Older children improvised freely on this theme Maybe how to get up 
in the world (twelve year old girl) He wanted to step up on hts grades 
(twelve year old boy) To climb to success (thirteen year old girl) “To 
dimb the ladder of success (thirteen year old boy) To be ahead 
a head taller ilian everyone (thirteen year old girl) 

In response to the climbing out the window alternative eleven year 
old Dorothy says It jsn t okay because it isn t a pun Eleven year-old 
Stephen remarks Its not the answer for a riddle its just ordinary 
Fourteen year old Elton distinguishes the window answer from Ins own 
ladder of success One is trying to be funny— the other is logical 
Thus eventually what u logical sensible or literally feasible gew rejected 
as not meeting chc requirements of the joke Twelv^year old Laura says 
of whoever proposed the window answer They weren t dunking very 
hard It s not a moron joke if it s put ibat way It doesn t fit the 
tradition of the moron jokes It s supposed to be a moronic answer 
The distinction between joking and nonjoking discourse is Uuis estab- 
lished gradually That joking has its own rules which run counter to 
those of reasonable thought is often bewildering to younger children 
They may object to a joke as not making seme trying to maintain their 
hold on reality Older children understand that it is the nonsensical 
whiclt makes sense m terms of the joke We base seen how the duldren 
strive to express their growing awareness of tbesc two opposite tvays of 
making sense By die beginning of adolescence intelhgent children seem 
to have grasped that m the sphere of the joke the nonsensical is not only 
permitted but required We may infer that up until this age children 
are frequently uncertain how to take jokes they are sirugglmg with the 

effort to make sense in reasonable realmtc terms We have also seen how 

much the ability to shitt to the nonsensical vanes with the topic of the 
joke and the kind and intensity of emotion it arouses 
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CONTRIBUTION TO THE METAPSyCHOLOGY 
or SCHIZOPHRENIA' 

Bjr HEINZ HARTMANN MD (New YoA) 


Introduction 

Disregarding Freuds tentative approach to the prohleim of psychosis 
an the nineties ive find in his nork two main and characteristically dif 
ferent attempts to understand its specific pathology I am speaking of 
course of hts analysis of die Schreber case (1911) and of two papers on 
neuroses and psychoses Witten dimeen years Jaier (1924 1 924a) During 
tlie interval some essential aspects of the psychology of psychosis had been 
clarified in his metapsychological papers The differences between the 
early and the later work refiect Freuds growing interest m problems of 
structural psychology and particularly ego psychology In one of the later 
papers it is clearly stated that while Neurosis is the result of a conflict be 
tween the ego and the id psychosis is the analogous outcome of similar 
disturbance in the relation between the ego and as environment (outer 
world) (1924) The outline that Freud gave us m these papers and the 
many hints he gave us m a senes of others have so far not yet been made 
the basis of a systematic theory of psychosis 

Historically we sec in die analytic study of psydiosis a mirroring of 
tlie trends of psydioanalytic psychology dominant at a given time The 
next impulse might come from the advances in analytic child psychology 
outstanding in die work of the last two decades Actually m saying this 
I am not only speaking of die future this trend has in part already been 
realized For quite some time the study of die regressive phenomena of 
psychosis have been utilized as one of the mam avenues to our understand 
ing of early childhood While there is certainly no reason to assume that 
the promises of this approach are exhausted we see today also a tendency 
in the opposite direction What ne owe to researdi in analyuc child 

1 Contribution to the Sytnporium on "Theory of Schizophren a ” Read at ibe JSib 
Psycho-Analytical Congress London July WS3 
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psychology — through retrospection or direct observation — is more fully 
utilized for a better understanding of psychosis and the disposition to 
psychosis What has become known of the development of early object 
relationship, ego*id relationship, defenses, and reality testing, constitutes 
a vast reservoir of data which today we consider essential to any sys 
tematic approach also to psychosis The increasing number of childhood 
psychoses or related ego disturbances studied in recent years (M Klein, 
L Bender, Kanner, Despert, Geleerd, Mahler, Rank, and others) is an es 
sential part of this knowledge This approach is tlie more important as we 
are aware of the fact that while regressive phenomena give us valuable 
information on some aspects of early cliildhood, they often provide us m 
other respects with a picture that is neither complete nor unambiguous, 
on account of which our etiological schemes based on a study of regres 
Sion, need to be tested by developmental data 

Freud knew that the instinctual and the ego aspects of the problem 
of psydiosis have never been fully coordinated If we follow what 
Freud says in the two later papers to which I referred, the factor 
that brings about psychosis is a conflict between the ego and a reality 
mat has become intolerable This seems to be borne out by the clinical 
findings m psychosis, at least in schizophrenia and m paranoia However, 
me qu«iion as to why some individuals react to a given conflict with 
reality by fully withdrawing from it, and with regression, could still 
only be partly answered.^ Many of those reality factors are of a kind 
Uiat mos^ndividuals would master without any pathological conse 
reacts pathologically to those situations is very 
nf ! Jtf ^ \ uturbed ego, but we know little about the speafic nature 
thit respects the situation could remind one of 

H«frr.n ' regard to neurosis at the time of the Studies m 

wai f '' *V considered as causing neurotic disturbances 

It v.-3< nniv ^ often accidental and nonspeafic nature, and 

for ihc rJe of n\TroH°''‘ etiological questions 

the actually thought was that this conflict with reality, and 

reahiv mefr or"? " be traced either to features of 

come bein'» in 1 ° pressure of the instinctual dnses— the out 

and reahts’on St'en the rivalizing demands of id 

from reality u ac^” ” *" psycliosis tlie ego svithdratss 

cannot he sols Ml s, ti service of the id tlie instinctual problems 

nnot he solved without its contact with reality being severed However, 

- ret in Iciem In; tcttni liqxnhnii see Wad let (I9il) 
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mth repea to what I thali say later, I wouH like to eonstJer here a 
third factor, m addition to the two of which Preud spoke, which will 
emphasize more strongly the role of die ego in the process Increased 
pressure on the ego by the drives may. of course be, and often is due 
to a real strenghtening of the forces of die id But there is the other 
possibihij that, for whatever reasons, the ego's role as a mediator between 
the dn\es and reality is unpaired either die defensive countercathexes 
of the ego, or those ego functions that maintain the contact widv reality, 
may be incompletely developed or weakened Thus, while a break widi 
reality could ensue in all these situations, ‘conflict wiUi reality can, as 
to Its causative impact, only be evaluated m relating outer frustrauon not 
only to the instinctual, but also to the ego aspects of the situation 

This last point leads us to what we know about the structure of 
defense in psychosis, whidi I shall discuss at this point only as it relates to 
schuophrenia and only as to some of its facets One aspect is die defi 
aencies of repression and their consequences as to die libuhnal and 
aggressive features of schizophrenia It has also sometimes been said— 
eg, Nunberg (1920)— that the loss of object hbiUo destroys die repres 
sions, but how dus happens is not altogether clear Cenerally speaking, 
and keeping in mind the interrelation of defenses against the outer and 
the inner worlds repeatedlyemphasized byFreud onema) laj here diat 
schizophrenics show a lowered reactivity to all kinds of stresses (Rcdiich, 
J952) But what IS most obviously lacking ts die organized ego-integrated 
stability of the defenses, as compared to what we find m neurotics and 
in normal persons We know, too, that pnniiijvc defense meclianisms— 
as turning against ones own person, rcvcml into die opposite, projec 
tion, and the most striking of all, the deiadimcnt of libido— ire more 
cliaracteristic of schizophrenia than those like repression that demand a 
constant maintenance of countercadiexcs Tins lowering of the egos 


defensive potential fust gaUicrcd by die study of adult schizophrenics, 
has been confirmed by work wiUi childhood sdiuopbrcnics Two factors 
stand out white Uiere probably is an increased tendency toward conflict, 
there is at die same time an incapaaiy of die ego to deal with it by the 
usual methods IVhat Hendrick (1951) said about psychosis being pn 
manly a result of defect of functions usually considered components of 
the ego, ’ may be to die point here, and one may think of a deficiency m 
diose ‘primary autonomous precursors of defense which I rhsojised 
on anodier occasion, or of some form of wliai R Rank oils ^ frag 
mentauon ' It u « true that ilic tgo .. a .«t link m '■'3’! 

setup before the uulbreak of ps,£hm.,-ina)be loug befin^we wuuM 
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like to kno^v more about the genetic side also of the defenses and their 
precursors 

Disturbed object relations in infancy or childhood have been widely 
studied from many angles, not only in order to shed some light on the 
fusion of self and world, a central problem in the symptomatology of 
schizophrenia, but also as to their possible meaning in its etiology To 
quote only a few studies among many, Mahler (1952) has described two 
distinct groups of early psychoses in the first, the autistic group, the 
mother seems not to be cathected, while in the second, the symbiotic 
group, the early infant mother relationship is marked, but the representa 
tion of the mother is not separated from the self I also remind you of 
the cases described by Anna Freud (1951) in Amsterdam nvo years ago 
She found that surrender to the love object is experienced as a return 
to primary identification, and these patients fear and defend them 
selves against this regressive dissolution of personality by a complete 
rejection of all objects These cases have not developed schizophrenic 
psychosis but they are to the point here because they shed light on 
another pathological development of early object relationship In earlier 
and rarely quoted studies, Hermann (1936) has described that pair of 
functions ‘ clinging" to the mother and "going in search" of something 
away from the mother— aspects of object relationship, I should think, and 
not partial drives as Hermann supposes they are But he has perceised 
pathology of those relations Another contribution of 
( ) concerns his hypotheses about temperature orientation, and 

of projection These ideas were seized upon by 
.nn,.i explain transitivism and the feeling of being 

woulfT^ Temperature orientation, according to him, 

“ a antecedent of identification and a model of 


objea relation mile its 


. / i . « causative role has not been proven, we may 
of self obiprt over ) regular building blocks of one phase 

-- - oi OE *e.r synfbohc 

NAXassm, AND TIIE D,!rnDU,A.NCE OF SPFaF,0 ECO FONCnONS 

pnm^ relations have usually been 
Essential natlin1o-..r,i r ® pnmary narcissism to object relation 
dated “ XTe We J” 

antes 01 object relauonl,id°T ■" “'“"’8 “.slurb- 

augmcntinc narassism q “ ® role of impaired object relauon m 
ting narassum Since the twenties, when Freud redefined ego 
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functions in terms of his later wem a more differentiated le, 

the structural— concept of ego id relations has been more or less generally 
accepted among analysts, and the deseloproental description of object 
relation, on the one hand, and of the ego functions involved on the 
other, became more conaete and specific This broadens the range of our 
questioning and also the access to the anstviirs I described two stages of 
object relation as the relation to the need satisfying object and the 
achievement of object constancy From another point of viesv, the eraerg 
ing of tlie second from the first stage has also been described by M Klein 
(1948) and Hoffer (19o2) Anna Freud (1952) sees this progress in quanti 
tative terms, it is, according to her, determined by a decrease of the 
drives tliemselves My own explanation (i952) of one aspect of it was 
that at the later stage, constant relations uith the object, independent 
of the state of the needs can be mamtamed because of a partial change 
of instinctual to neutralized catliexis of the objects This hypothesis is 
basic too for what I shall later develop m regard to the consequences of 
deneutralization m schuophrenia It also goes well together with Anna 
Freud s formulation, it we assume, which I think we may, that neutraliza 
tion of drive energy will change the balance between the instinctual and 
the nonmstinctual forces and tend to decrease the urgency of die former 
Here 1 may say a few svords about another aspect of the separation 
of self and object, which also is a step totvard the constancy of the latter 
First the infant does not distinguish between the objects and his activities 
Vis i VIS the objects In the words of Piaget (1915) the object is still 
nothing but a prolongation of the childs acuvity Later, in the coune 
of those processes that lead to a distinction of object and self, the child 
also learns to make a distinction between Ins activity and the object 
toward which this activity is directed The earlier stage may be conelated 
with magic action and probably represents a transitory step in ego (or, 
rather, pre-ego) development, interposed between simple discharge and 
true ego-directed and organized action The laier stage represents one 
aspect of objecuvation which is an ego coninbuUon to the develop- 
ment of object relations and an essential element in the instjtuuon of 
the reality pnnaple Piaget s finding agrees rather well with the findings 
of analysis, and it means mctapsychologically speaking that from then 
on there is a difference between the cathcxis of an object-directed ego 
function and the cathexis of an objea representatne* I menuon these 
points here because they have a beanng also on our undmiandmg of 

svve shall see later an analogous duunctfon between ego lunctha and »df 
representatne 
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psychosis where it is important for us to realize these differences — par 
ticularly the second one that has sometimes been blurred in the common 
use of the term narcissism 


Time does not permit me to discuss in any detail intentionality, the 
capacity to orient oneself toward something, to aim at something, m 
perception, thought and action or attention, or anticipation, which be 
long in the same category as objectivation in so far as they, too, are ego 
contributions to the building up and structuring of the object and partly 
also of the inner world About reality testing I shall say a few words later 
Various forms of disorganization of thought characteristic of schizo- 
phrenia can be described in terms of the disturbance of the functions 
1 just mentioned Here also belongs the impairment (though usually 
not complete lack) of abstraction, the so-called concreteness* of schizo- 


phrenic dunking or what has been called its “sjmboUc character An 
important derangement of the anticipatory function is manifested in 
scluzophrenic anxiety ^Vlule anxiety js a frequent and central phenom 
cnon m schizophrenia, it appears that its use as a signal to announce and 
forcsnll danger is mostly defcciitc (see also Mahler, ct al , 1949, K. Eiss* 
ler, 1953^) 1 also call attention to the impairment of that formation, or 
organization, of affects which is due to the ego (K Eissler, 1953) To dis 
cuss more m detail one of die disturbances I have in mind One aspect 
o anguage plajs, as you know an essential part in Freuds psychology 
of schizophrenia It is the fact that words are subject to the primary 
process or that they arc treated as if they \sere things In the course of 
die scluzophrenic process, while the id^as of the objects lose their 
cat lexis ic prcconscious \crbal presentations connected with the objects 
become hjpercaihccted » Tl.c role of language m schizophrenia has. how 
ronnr-rt.Mn"^ feature which u the reason why I meition it m this 
lingua! p { may attribute three functions to 

on ** in the speaker, 

''Int one represents facts or relations of facts it is 

munication THp ^ propositional and it provides signals for com 
swan Hut iirmi'I'' ° certain other aniiml 

Moms (lOrgi-fTshii —to use an expression of Charles 

more eenLl^no „ a'^ “ 

.nry Mm?.^,,«^tan^^th,^“ " connotat.on) I ‘destEna 

the propositional or r context is the deficiency of tlie second, 

Hcpositional or represenu.ional funcuon-I am speaking of vsords 

** 'o urre jp 

in hi, -Oo.lmr- 
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meaning sometiung, pointing to something, stating something— that 
function by v/htdi, I would thmlt, language, besides adding verbal to 
tiling representation, « also that function by whidi the former is made 
to Signify the latter It is this relation between the isord and what it 
stands for that is so frequently distorted in sdiuophrenia « This impair 
ment actually transcends language If what in a normal person would be 
a symbol (we are now using this as an analytic term) is in schizophrenia, 
treated as if it svere identical with the object or relation it symbolues, this 
is part of the same disturbance I also ivant to remind you that the sudden 
and immediately evident accruing of ‘new meanings," the imestment 
of banal perceptions with new and often portentous significance, is — 
though not much studied in analysts — one of the most characteristic 
symptoms of schizophrenia It ts actually much more characcerisuc of 
schizophrenic delusion than the oft quoted 'incorrigible sttcEung to 
erroneous opinions," which it shares with otlier psychopathological 
slates and tvhich is in certain arcvimtances common even in normal 
individuals To come back to language m its ontogeny, expressive sounds 
and attempts toward commuoicaiion through them precede the develop* 
ment of its proposmonal aspect which develops parallel with the emerging 
of the ego as a detinue system of personality The undoing of this step 
m schizophrenia is part of the ego's disintegration ^Vhat 1 had m mind 
here is to delineate in terms of speaEc ego function a phenomenon that 
Freud discovered long ago If words are treated as if they were things, 
this IS, looked at from this point of view, a loss in the representational 
function of the ego which normally alloivs differentiating ^e signs from 
what they signify The keeping apart of the two belongs to that stale 
and distribution of mental energy that we call the secondary process 
That IS why Freud could describe what happens to words in schizo- 
phrenia as their being subjected to the primary process 

Not all the ego functions to which I refcn^ are jnierfered wih in 
every case of schizophrenia — and this is true also of related childhood 
disorders (Rank and MacNaughton, 1950), some intellectual functions for 
instance, may be prwened And the ego apparatuses — serving nienior), 
percepuon, and so on — are usually sntact or at feast they are certainly 
not damaged as they are in organic psychosw It l^ouId be highly prorais- 
ino- to see in the study of individual cases, or of types of cases, which of 
the functions I mentioned (and of others related to them that I did not 
mention) remain intact Similarly Katan (1933) has recently asked for a 

6 1 oinnot discuss here ihe d.stomuc in Ihe me of graminsr compaix-tivriy rmjuwt 
with schizophiema 
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closer examination of residual personality- Without an understanding of 
the residual personality, tlie pathological features also cannot be fully 
understood. One would expect that the individual preservation of spe- 
cific ego functions could be related to the degree of secondary autonomy 
(of resistivity against regression and sexualization or aggressiviration) 
which these functions ha>e reached in the course of cliildhood dcselop- 
ment — as we know from the analytic study of children tliat their tendency 
to regress is also dependent on Uie lescl of ego development (Hart- 
maim, 1952; A- Preud, 1952). But a variety of factors come into play in 
schizophrenia that make tire correlation a more complex one, forcing us 
to admit that this question has not been sufficiently studied. Moreover, 
at the present stage of our knowledge, it seems difficult to account for the 
fact that various types of schizophrenic psyclioscs tend to leave different 
parts of what in the normal are autonomous ego functions unimpaired. 

In emphasizing the ego aspects of schizophrenia^ — speaking of the 
deficiencies of defense, of the ego's contributions to object relations, and 
discussing the impairment of other partly object-directed ego functions—" 
I do not, of course, want to neglect the instinctual factors involved, 
though I shall discuss only one aspect of them, referring to the economy 
of aggression. The reasons for my approach are reasons of expediency, dic- 
tated by the actual occasion of this presentation (that is, its necessary 
limitations) but also by the fact that at least some of the instinctu^ 
factors in schizophrenia— the detachment of libido, regression, the role of 
libidinal and aggressive vicissitudes in restitution — have been much more 
thoroughly studied so far; while the other aspect — the disturbance of 
the ego, as, e g , the ego factor in fixation — though recognized in its im- 
^rtance, has never been well understood, or even sufficiently defined. 
Therefore, m this presentation 1 shall not go into whatever the nature 
of the instmciual problems (oedipal and preoedipal, bisexual, aggressive, 
etc.) may e which the ego tries to escape from in severing its ties with 
rwhty. How ever. I am aware that one of the principal aims of a theory of 
s^izopluenia would be to establish greater continuity between its in- 
stmetuaUnd Its ego aspects. I shall discuss one such link which, I think, 
^se^e economic basis of the phenomena we 

Broadening of the Economic Approach 

the^e™ “ ^ broader concept of 

the economic approach, svhich is usually undentood to refer to the 

Wiihout, h(m«CT, elaUrati'ng pnmary ego dinurbances in sdmophrcnia. 
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Vicissitudes of quanuties o£ mental energy, to include also the considera 
tion of the different modes or fonns of this energy Here ive have to make 
two distmcuons one between hbidmal and aggressive energy, which is 
commonly accepted and another one m regard to the place of an energy 
quantum in the continuum from fully instinctual to fully neutralized 
energy The degree to which ns instinctual character has been trans- 
formed may coinade with the degree to which the primary process lias 
been replaced by the secondary process 

This approach has its ongin in Freuds statement (1923) that ego 
functions work with a modtCed form of energy which he traces to the 
desexualuation or subhmauon of libido The reasons why I and others 
had to widen his statement to aixount also for desaggressivued aggression 
are given elsewhere (1949) Sexualiiation or aggressiviration of ego func 
tions leads to their disturbance Sexuahzation or aggressiviration has, of 
course, here as elsewhere, one aspect which relates to regression 

I think that the concept of neutralization is relevant also for our 
undemanding of schizophrenia, as it provides us with a vantage point 
from rvhich several of its features appear to fall into line One could try 
to describe the rmpamnent of fgo functions J nusorily discussed by 
reference to narcissistic regression, but such a description is necessarily 
incomplete Narussism is, strictly dehned hbidmal catliexis of the self, 
not just of the ego (Hartmann, 1950) Its mode may be either instinctual 
or neutralized A description from the angle of narcissism does not 
account for the distinction between sexual overestimation of the self, 


as sve find it, eg, in megalomania, and other forms of self-catliexis Nor 
for the differences of ‘ego and 'self/ or between the cathexis of the 
self image (a complex of representations) ami of ego functions — a disimc 
tion that IS relevant m developmental psychology and in the patliology 
espeaally of psychoses These ego functions are not all self-directed as 
would be implied if we were to use m their description only a narrow 
concept of narassism What Freud calls typical ego funcuons eg, 
thought and action, may certunly be self-directed (oriented io\^ard the 
self), but they may also be object-directed (onented toward the outer 
wuri'ef/ nr httec csflr ih^r ^sihsxss zJo» JJol juean jnereased interest 


in the self 

Freud (191 1) in the Sebreber case, has given us a classicil description 
of the pathologicil protest in sduxopltrcnis. the Wlthdrairal of hhido 
from the objects and lU subsequent investment in the self As I said 
elsewhere, the latter is not so much a 'itacuon’ to the fonner. rather 
bolll represent dilferent aspects of the same process About the narcismuc 
character of the process there is no doubt. Snll. m line with what I la.d 
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before, one may try to describe the process not only quantitatively but 
also as to the degree of neutralization of the energies involved Hyper 
cathexis of the self, or, let us rather speak here of that part only that 
belongs to the ego, can hardly, by itself, be expected to account for the 
failure of the ego functions that we actually find impaired You remember 
Freuds cntical remarks of Jung who would not accept his hypothesis 
that the detachment of the libido from the objects and their withdraival 
into the self could cause the loss of reality in psychosis I think that 
Freuds correlation of reality loss with libido withdrawal is very likely 
true Howeicr, to the reasons why it is so I may add the damaging effect 
of the withdrawal is not only due to the resulting hypercathexis of self 
(and ego), but also to the fact that in this process the ego (also the object 
directed ego cathexes) is flooded with nonneutralized libido Self cathexis 
is sexualized which leads to the * sexual overesiiraation of the self, and 
so are at least part of the ego functions, which leads to functional trouble, 


even more so, because, as we shall discuss later, the schizophrenic ego's 
capaaty for neutralization u damaged The magic thinking and acting 
we find in schizophrenia is correlated with this process The ego functions 
I described are normally dependent on the use of neutralized energy 
In the example we discussed, ego disintegration, then, is partly a result 
of object loss and sexualization But, on the other hand, the capacity for 
full object relations and for neutralization, and the resistivity against ob- 
ject loss and deneutrahzaiion, arc in part rooted m ego development The 
interconnection of the instinctual and ego aspects of object relation, as 
of die relation to the outer world m general, is clearly apparent m the 
development of the chdd Tl.e tvnyt m tvh.eh, and the deme to which, 
T “^«'nnined by factom we attribute to the 

«/•!, important not only for our understanding of the 

roo process, they become particularly relevant as soon as we 

ZlcZrZ T predisposition They also gi^e us a 

n of what ‘ fixation on the side of the ego may mean 

be of minor particularly narcissistic injuries, which would 

canable of l^rtance if occurring to other individuals, are frequently 

Xonh “Le I of libido and precipitating a 
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'•iieiJcness* The schirophrenw ego cannot deal wuh those frustrauons 
in die tliey are normally dealt mth. because its relations to reality, 
die object-directed functions I mentioned its faculties of defense and of 
neutraluation, are impaired I am speaking of neutraliration and not of 
sublimation, because tins impairment also mvolses the iranstormauons 
of aggressive energy ivhich I shall discuss later, but die term neutrabza 
tion IS also wider m another respect It not only refers to occasional 
energy transformations in certain conflict or danger situations It com 
preliends likewise the probably continuous process by svbich instmciual 
energy is modified and placed in the service of the ego Furthermore, m 

Its secondary processes — and disposiuons to secondary process functions 

the ego builds up a reservoir of neutralued energy and energetic inter 
cliange takes place among the various aspecu of ego activities (Hartmann, 
1950) 

It lias, of course, frequently been observed that in sclnzophrenia a 
breakdoivn of svhat is usually called sublimation takes place, though 
certain ego functions commonly resist disintegration Not much had been 
made of sud; observauons so far as the theory of schuophrenia is con 
cemed But 1 should think— I developed this idea some time ago and 
spoke to you about it at the Congress m AiasisTdim—ibst the hbihty of 
neutralization, or its impairment, is a fundamental character of die ego 
disorder m schizophrenia 

The hypothesis of neutralization and deneutralization of aggressive as 
well as of Iibidmal energy also implies tliat an inaease in aggressive 
strivings in their unmitigated mode would not necessarily be traceable 
to defusion of libido and aggression Without undervaluing the impor 
lance of instinctual fusion and defusion, we might say that deneutrahza 
tion IS an additional factor to be considered in explaining such an in 
crease in unmodified aggression * By the way, tins additional proposition 
allows of a more direct empirical validauon, eg, in duld psydiology, 
than do our assumptions on instinct fusion and defusion That the two 
factors under discussion — defusion and deneuirabzation — may be inter 
related, is possible (Hartmann, Kris. Loewenstem. 1949), but a positive 
statement m this matter vrauld be prematunr 

In sdiizophrenia ne commonly find defects m superego structure 
(Nunberg 1932), which can partly be atinbuted to die deiachment of 
libido and to regression The dismtegranon of the superego structure 
often goes together with a great violence dial has variously been described 


8 Also the power of diffcrenuation b«ween the fitiiAna! ^ 

raises (Rosenfdd 1950) may well be considered from the angle of ego (uneuon sod 
he faculty of neuiraliraiion. 
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as ' brutality’ and ‘ self-destructiseness,” etc. (Zilboorg, 1930, Wexler, 
1951, Pious, 1949, Rosenfeld, 1952) At the same time also its ideal for 
mation and hbidinal aspects may be deranged- The outbursts of unusual 
violence of the schizophrenic superego may be descnbed as a modification 
of Its energy that bnngs its already normally aggressive calhexis even 
closer to the fully instinctual mode Hovsever, a significant feature of the 
schizophrenic superego is the low level of organization, or integration and 
differentiation, on vshich it works, part of which is also its lack of 
stability or consistenq One gets the impression that those layers of it 
Vkhich are closest to the ego, which show the influence of the ego’s 
synthetic and differentiating functions, the impact of all those ego func 
tions that normally account, from a certain age on, for a comparatively 
stable and workable equilibrium between superego demands and the 
actual functioning of the ego, have been redically modified. I am, of 
course, aware that there are many other and important facets to the 
more or less speofic superego changes we find, among which the archaiza 
tion of the predominant identifications seems to be of paramount im 
ponance 

Though terminology vanes as to this point, we would rather not call 
a superego ‘strong that can be crraucally oveneverc, but rather one 
that fulfills Its functions m a stable and coherent way One of the stnkmg 
diaractemiia ot ihc supeiegMgo relauom m scluzophrenia. though it 
15 also not quite speafic of schiiophrcnia, 15 the dispanty of superego 
SCTentj and the egos capaaty to enforce them. This bnngs UJ back to 
tlic subject we broached aboie the pathologj of the defense mechanisms 
lie find m schirophrenio There ne cursonly stated the facts which we 
now sliall attempt to undcistand better 
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higher than Uie one we would ascnbe to the functions of the superego 
Tins Ijypotliesis of countercathexis as being based on the neutralization 
of aggression may prove helpful also for a clanficauon of certain prob 
lems ^ve are discussing today 

We come to the conclusion that the ego's capacity to defend itself 
against instinctual drives is — among othen— dependent upon its capaaty 
to neutralize aggression Thu u true at least of those defense mechanisms, 
hhe repression, iliat presuppose a stable countercathexis I presume that 
Uie schizophrenics lowered ability to neutralize aggression u one of the 
main reasons for his failure to achieve workable defenses (Hartmann, 
1952), and for the prevalence in sduzophremes of suclt defense processes 
in die ego that demand a lesser degree of neutralization ® Failure or im 
pairment of neutralization, and of the erection of stable defenses can be 
studied in the child I surmise that these defects — espeaally in their inter 
relations tvith defective object relations about whicli I shall say a few 
words later — can be considered relevant in the predisposition to sdmo- 
phrenia 

The relations of different forms of neutralized aggression to ego 
organization are manifold, and it u very likely tliac these modes of 
energy play an essential role in the cathexes of a great variety of ego 
functions But here we are first of all concerned with defense Counter 
eathexu appears to be one typical ivay to utilize aggression (one transfer 
mation of aggression) for die aims of the ego Free aggression can be used 
in Its service if the capaaty for neutralization is intact If it is impaired 
the defense mechanisms not only will be damaged and the control of the 
instincts thus be rendered more difficult, the relauve strength of the 
instincts VIS i vis the ego mil also be increased as a result of the freeing 
of instinctual a^essive energy that had previously been neutralized 
in countercathexis This freed instinctual energy may then be 
turned against the outside Also all kinds of attempts of defense on a 
lower let el of integration, as projection and others may be directed 
against it Part of it may be turned against the self, and, under cer 
tarn circumstances, foster self-destruction M Klein (191G) and Ro- 
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senfeld (1947) ha\e descnbed, m the schizophrenic, “splitting of the 
ego as a result of aggression being turned against the self 

It IS the propositions 1 just developed that I had in mind when speah 
ing of an attempt to breach at least one of the gaps between the instinct 
ual and the ego aspects of schizophrenia Nunberg (1920) compares the 
destructiveness of catatonic patients with defenses, this comparison 
IS even more plausible if we keep in mind what I just said I also may 
remind you here of Freud s hypothesis that free aggression increases 
the proclivity for conflict If tlus is so, the deneutralization of coun 
tercathectic energy would contribute to an increased proneness to 
conflict and at the same time to the incapaaty to deal witli it — ^which 
describes rather well what we actually find in schizophrenia That 
part of the deneutralized aggression may be interiorized and absorbed 
by the superego is certainly possible It would correspond to wltat 


we generally know of one of the ways to dispose of free aggression 
^Vhat I said may help us to a better understanding also of the super 
ego-ego-id relation in repression, in normal psychology as well as m 
psychopathology If defensive countercathexes are fed by a form of 
aggressive energy, what we know of the role of the superego in repression, 
or rather repression under the impact of superego demands, can be better 
described as a dependence of one form of aggressive relation (between 
ego and id) on anodier one (between superego and ego) and possibly as 
a shift of aggressive cathexis combined with an inaease in neutralization 
in the ego Freud (1932), in discussing the superegos role in repression, 
speaks also of the case m whidi the obedient ego establishes repression 
on the order of the superego What I have in mmd could be descnbed by 
saying that Uie obedient ego in carrying out the order uses means (modi 
led agression) similar to those by which the demand has been imposed 
on It. owever, as neutralization is impaired in schizophrenia, the process 
just (scribed docs not work, which may be an enermc aspect of the 
clinical facts s,c describe as supereg(>ego disintegration 

isut all tins is an obvious oversimplification, eg, because inner and 
nt interrelated in a very complex way I remind you 

(1930) that outer frustration tends to increase guih 
to ° I » explanation that this is so because frustration gives rise 

15 no^lm T ^ 3”d ' made ov er* to the superego Tlicre 

cum ' “"«tness of Freud s finding Yet. tL increase of 

cliarei^ ^ frustration (m case aggression is not dis 

1 widelfalso among nor 

«l.a " '1 ' tfiat in cases in Ihich it plnfS a 

I y minor role this may sometimes be due to the fact tfiat 
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part of ilie aggression raised by frustration is used in the defensive 
countercathexis of the ego ratfier than xn the superego The differ 
ences m outcome will depend on tlie relative strength of the ego 
MS h VIS the superego and on its capacity for higher degrees of neutral 
ization 

In ontogeny we see that the defenses against tlie widiout as well 
as against the within develop m dose interconnection with object 
relations and generally with the rclauonships to the outer svorld 
Trouble in object relaiions may interfere uiih die formation of 
stable defenses — and vice versa (see also Arlow, 1952) I said before 
that full object relations (in the analytic seme but also in the more 
general sense of object s\orld ' used in nonanalyucal psychology) 
presuppose, as one contribution from the ego, some degree of neutral 
ization of Iibidinal as well as aggressive energy which secures con 
stancy of the objects independent of the need situation But it has 
also been empliasued, in particular by Anna Freud (1949) and E 
Kns (1930) that good object relauons benefit neutrahratjon Joining 
this together with what I said before on the neutralized nature of 
couTJtercathe\is, tt appears that there is a coraaon economic aspect 
to the development of both defense and object relauon which may 
be relevant to their developmental interrelation Also, this may be a 
circular process, constant object relatiom faalitating stable coimter 
cathexis and the latter helping to build up the former 1 was speaking 
above of neutralization of hbidmal as well as of aggressne energy But 
considering the energic nature of countercathexis it %vouId be partic 
ularly promising to study m children the role played in these proc 
esses by the economy of aggression It is very likely that distorted 
object relations — though their closer definition escapes us so far— 
are one predisposing agent in the de^elopment of schizophrenia 
They have to be considered from the point of view of aggression as 
well as libido, and also as to the mutual influences of ego and id- 
one decisive factor on the side of the ego being the level of neutraliza 
lion In schizoplirenia tins level is lowered — as shown in the defenses 
m reality testing and contact with leaJity etc This dedifferentiation of 
the ego also means that the more differentiated forms of object relations 
(and for that matter, objeclivation) can no longer be maintained in 
their place we find incomplete demarcation or fusion of self and object, 
and lack of differentiation also between ego and id, We know that in the 
development of the child self-objeci and cgo-id differentiauon run 
parallel- 
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A Note on Relations to Inner and Outer Realttv 


Stable object relation can be a basis for stable relations also to 
reality in general On tlie other hand, ssc know that also in the non 
psychotic person svithdratsal of object caihcxis may lead to loosening of 
the ties with reality We can MCtv what happens there from Uie angle of 
regression I discussed earlier today one specific hypotlicsis as to tlie role 
whicli m the case of psychosis, sexualization or aggrcssivization of ego 
functions may play in this process But as 1 just said, sse assume also for 
the normal person that his attitudes \is i vis reality arc deeply influenced 
by the Mcissitudes of the unconscious layers of his object relations In 
this we usually do not see mudi of a problem Nevertheless, I would not 
say that the metapsychological problem is fully understood, but I do not 
propose to discuss it here 

Speaking of reality testing. I said before that its dedifferenuauon, 


too, may be related to denemralization Here I want to add that 
clinically we see different layers, or aspects, of reality testing. 
pathology, not all of these layers are necessarily damaged simultane 
ously The basic layer would be the one most often referred to by 
Freud the capaaiy to distinguish perceptions from ideas (presenta 
tions) ns impairment is also one side of that fusion of inner and outer 
world we see nowhere clearer than m schizophrenia Another one 
appears in what I desenbed in briefly discmsing one characteristic of 
schizophrenic delusions In the cases I had in mind, percepuon is 
unc^nged, but the meaning of the perception is radically altered A 
lurthCT «pect of reality testing, of a more general nature, may ^ 
Kcn as t e correction, or elimination, of subiective elements m 
judgment mrant to be objective— delusions can be desenbed as a 
s^cia case of its pathology, which however, covers a much wider field 
nniv ’The basic layers of outer reality testing break down 

Tipiirrtf?/- ^1 superfiaal layers may be interfered with also m 
less persons Actually, as mental phenomena are no 

on V m r often refer to the latter 

concent ol ° “ “‘ght prove useful to broaden the 

testina of ihrl L "I “ ‘“‘■ng of the within besides 
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y the neurouc represses the instinctual demand. 
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while the ps)cliouc denies outer reality In tins case, we could say 
that with the neurotic tesung of mner, with the psychotic testing of 
outer reality is interfered uith Howetcr, a higher complexity is 
introduced fay the fact, among othen, that the two aspects of reality 
testing often interact. Repression will frequently aifect the picture of 
outer reality, though never so radically as Jt is affected in psychosis 
On the other hand, while schuophremes may have a better insight 
tlian the normal person into some aspects of inner reality, their pic 
ture of It IS on the whole distorted and unstable I cannot follow this 
trend of thought here, I just introduced it because 1 think that the 
study precisely of the interactions of outer and inner reality testing 
would help us to describe more clearly some speafic features of 
psjdiosis This interacuon is, of course also developmentally rele 
vant Action can be truly syntonic iviih reahiy only if it considers 
not only outer reality, but also the inner reality of die actor, and the 
interactions of both I think it is a definite step in the child s accept 
ance of the reality pnnciple (m a wider sense) if he learns not only 
to manage objects in the outer world, but in doing so also to inte> 
grate expectancies as to outer tnth expectancies as to inner consequences 
Clinically, we know of a great variety of relauons between defense 
(worbng wtdi one form of neutralued aggression) and the other ego 
functions I spoke of (which are fed by energy of the highest degree of 
neutralization of both hbidinal and a^ressive drives) The syntheuc 
and differentiating functions which belong in the latter group are 
definitely correlated with the control of instinctual drives On the 
other hand die defensive funcUons influence in various ways those 
ego tendencies that keep up the contacts wdi reality, and so on The 
pathology of these interactions of ego functions would be of partic 
ular interest in a systematic study of psychosis While as a rule stabd 
Jiy of defenses certainly enhances the stability of contact with reality, 
we see in schizophrenia tfiat also the opposite can happen This is so 
because of what we discussed before contact with reality is also based 
on object cathexis Therefore, defense against (withdrawal from) ob- 
ject relations may result in a loosening of the egos attachment to 
reality In these cases the ego is, as it were, confronted with the choice 
between the maintenance of defense and the clinging to reality^ 
rconomically, what we actually see in schizophrenia is as I said 
before Uiat some of these functions may be kept on a high degree of 
neutralization while others have been aggressivized or sexualucd 

iSThi* pent i* cU,cu«ed m greaCer d«aH by M fl953) in h.5 contnbuUon 

to Ibis symposium 
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I tried to explain one aspect ot these differences— but I certainly do not 
think that any systematic presentation could even be attempted today. 
One gets the impression that there is not only a partial impairment ol 
neutralization, but that also the "operations ot displacement," the dis- 
tribution ot neutralized energy, its free shitt to the points where it is 
needed, are interfered with. 


Predispositions to SanzopintENiA 


Nowhere else in pathology is it so important to trace the development 
of mental processes back far beyond the stage of fully developed function 
as it is in die search for the predispositions to schizophrenia. As to its 
instinctual side, this predisposition has been situated in the oral-aggres- 
sive stage (M. Klein, 1948). But the problem has actually been investi- 
gated also as to different aspects of the unfolding of object relations. 
However, for a fuller understanding of etiology and of fixation we need 
a far more specific knowledge of the evolution also of certain other ego 
functions, some of which I discussed today. Why hypotheses on narcissism 
are in one sense too broad and in another too narrow to account fully 
for the subject, I have said before. In the context of today’s paper, insight 
into the development of neutralization and countercathexis appears to 
be essential. 


The question as to how far my suggestion in regard to the mode of 
energy found in countercathexis may be true also of the first counter- 
cathcctic structures which we would expect to be present very early in 
life, cannot be answered so far. Speaking at our last Convention in 
Amsterdam, I ventured the hypothesis that those primitive inhibitory 
apparatus which are parts of the primary autonomous equipment of the 
ego may contribute to the development of these very early counter- 
caihexes. Brierley (1952) has recently again called to our attention 
the role identifications may play in the setup of these countercathectic 
organizations. According to Rapaport (1950), “It is a rather common 
cK^rrcnce for energy distributions which usually strive for discharge, 
w len they are prevented from doing so, to structuralize to prevent or reg* 
u ate eir own discharge.' The «>napt of secondary energy distribu- 
tions actually covers one aspea ot what we call neutralization. These 
countercat ectic energy distributions are essential, e.g., for the acceptance 
o outer r« ity, without them not even the separation of outer and inner 
world could come about. They are one aspect also of synthesis and differ- 
1°"' 'Vh»t I want to emphasize here is 

structures, factors like postponement of dis- 
g , u a o what Freud called the "proteaive barrier against stim- 
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uh/’ are probably among the geneuc precureore of later defense mecli 
anisms (Hartmann, 1950) Bergman and Escalona (1919) used the concept 
of a "thm” protective bamer against stimuli m accounting for Uie 
unusual sensitivities of children, most of whom they described as schuo- 
phrenic Sensiuvity against stunulaiion from outside actually plays a 
large role at least in one phase of schitophrema (Gloset, 1919) Berg 
man and Escalona (1949) assume that a dim protective barrier may lead 
to precocious ego development « Actually, tliese early deseloped c^o 
functions may prove highly vulnerable Sometimes, they subsequently 
seem to adiieie a comparatively high degree of secondary autonomy, hut 
often their resistivity is impaired It is not impossible that the difference 
between precocious functions of the one and the other type may reveal 
Itself to direct observation 

Summaruing my own impressions, panly based on what I told you 
today, It seems to me that the hypothesis of deficiencies m primary auion 
omom factors in the ego coniribuiing to the vulnerability of defense and 
of neutralization (and of other ego functions), and thus representing one 
etiological factor m sdiizophrenia, is very likely to be true 1 svant to slate 
again that these agents m the course of development act m continuous 
interdependence with others I, of course, do not deny, but, on the 
contrary, would like to emphasize, the causative role also of different 
factors, die best studied of which are the other aspects of object relations 
But 2 t is not ifljpossiWe— J subm/i this cavi}Ous))—ihat anomahes 0 / 
primary autonomy also represent part of the hereditary core of sduzo* 
phrenia (there may be otliers, as bisexuality) — whicJi is only one of its 
determining factors, of ishosc existence, hoivevcr, there can hardly be 
any doubt, though probability of manifesunion 1 $ still under discus- 
sion If i%e accept Freuds statement (1937) that defenses (and other ego 
functions) may normally have a hereditary core, v,e will not be too sur 
prised to find that this « true also of the anomalies or vulnerabdities of 
defense (and other ego functions) This docs not, of course, decide die 
question whether, as a rule, hereditary or environmental factors are prev 
alent in ihe eiiolc®?' of schiiojiiircnu I sliall not deimbc here the role ol 
early traumatic and odicr envirnamental influences, nor their interaction 
with maturational factors Jforeover, it is not unlikely dial padiognom 
omic features uliicli in certain cases seem to be traceable to early ivcat- 
ness or distortion of ego funcuons may come about in othen as a 
consequence of later organic impaimicnt ** 
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Summary 

AVhat I put before )ou today is an attempt to account for some aspects 
of schizophrenia in terms of the impairment not so mucli of "the ego, 
as of speaEc ego functions I tried to integrate, or more modestly, to 
account for, certain svellknoim data about schizophrenic defense, object 
relations language, reality testing, and so on Tins v.as done from one 
point of view, but not exdusise of different ssa^s to approach the prob- 
leuL ^Vhlle I abstracted, for the purpose of this presentation, one aspect, 
1 repeat here what 1 said before, that its meaning is fully realized only 
in Its interrelations with others That many aspects of schizophrenia 
cannot be really understood unless we approach them in terms of meta 
psychology, has been clearly stated by Closer (1949) The metapsycho- 
logical hypotheses I used allowed me at least partly to bndge the gap 
between the instinctual and the ego aspects of schizophrenic psychosis, 
and to establish some connections betiseen the one and the other They 
gave me some insights into the economy particularly of aggression and 
into Its role m the normal as well as m the schizophrenic individual 
And they led me to some conjeaures about the problem that is for many 
of us in the foreground of interest the predisposition to schizophrema. 
Some of the clinical phenomena that can be explained in the framework 
of these hypotheses will also be discussed at this symposium by Dr Bak.** 
In a paper like this one, with its operational, or heuristic, onesidedness, 
we are of necessity confronted with a large number of question marks 
surrounding an island of tentative propositions, but I think I am safe m 
sajing that the hypotheses I suggested arc at least not in contradiction 
with empirical data, or with the mam body of tested psychoanalytic 
theory ^ 
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NOTES UPON THE EMOTIONALITY OF A 
SCHIZOPHRENIC PATIENT AND ITS RELA- 
TION TO PROBLEMS OF TECHNIQUE 

K. R. EISSLER, M D (New York) 


It seems justifiable to inquire into the specific factors which make tlie 
emotionality o£ a schizophrenic patient different from that of other 
patients and to investigate to what extent this specificity of schizophrenic 
eraocionahty might require speafic changes m the psychoanalytic tech 
nique Although I do not think that this paper can really live up to tlie 
full requirements of such an ambitious undertaking, it nevertheless may 
contribute modestly to it My speculations began during a phase of the 
treatment of a scliizophrenic patient, long after her acute condition had 
subsided I thought I observed — withm clinically pertinent areas— a spe 
cific relationship between the patient’s ego structure and her emotions 
It seems to me that this relationship might allow generalization m terms 
of a basic defect with which a schizophrenic patient has to struggle, 
although m various phases of the disease and of the treatment the phe- 
nomenology of schizophrenic emouonahty diffen unquestionably in 
significant aspects However, before delving into the subject matter, a few 
general points must be raised in reference to the psychoanalytic theory 
of emotions 


1 

A Freuds statement (I92S, p 84) that only the ego is the abode of 
anxiety can, I think, be extended to almost all emotions if not, perhaps, 
to all The id and Uie superego cannot be anxious, likewise they cannot 
be hopeful, hateful, friendly, or experien« any other emotion In all 
these emotions one must see processes whidi take place exclusively within 
the area of the ego Of coune, iliese processes are correlated in almost all 
instances with those which take place in other parts of the penonahT 
Sometimes they are direct derivatives of id strivings, for example, the 
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feeling of love, which will be a derivative of an id wish. Sometimes an 
emotion will be the effect whicli an ego-alien province has upon the ego, 
for example, the sadness and grief of the melancholic patient, which are 
the consequences of the superego's catliexis with aggressive energy'. Some- 
times the process results from the energy which the ego mobilizes m 
response to a distasteful perception in reality, sucli as rage in view o 
an offense. And fourth, it may concern an autonomous reaction of the 
ego itself, such as happens when the id is satisfied and the demands o 
the superego are appeased and reality has lost its attractiveness due to 
the body's fatigue. Then the ego feels somnolent. Of course, the instances 
given here are abstractions, since emotional processes in the ego arc m 
some way always correlated with processes in all other provinces of the 
personality in so far as these are cathected at all. 

B‘. The second general point 1 wish to raise goes back to Freuds 
metapsychological remark of 1915, in his paper "The Unconscious, 
namely that emotions cannot be unconscious. 1 think we are all too much 
inclined to neglect this aspect although its clinical validity seems to be 
well supported. It is not correct to speak of unconscious or repressed 
hatred. IVhat is really meant by such a statement is that the wish to 
commit an aggressive or destructive act is repressed. If the threshold of 
repression were lowered the ego would feel hatred. Yet feelings may be 
unconscioiis if the terra is restricted to its phenomenological meaning. 
Since parts of the ego are unconscious, it may well be that emotioiw 
unfold within the unconscious part of the ego and from there affect 
behavior without becoming actually conscious. 

The discussion of this problem is not easy in the context of psycho- 
analytic literature since the decisive paper of Freud (1915b) was wTilten 
at a^ time when the structural aspect of psychoanalysis was not yet ex- 
plicitly formulated.! Yet as early as 1915 Freud wrote this far-reaching 
statement: T^e truth is that it is not only what is repressed that remains 
alien to consciousness, but also some of the impulses which dominate our 
ego and which therefore form the strongest functional antithesis to what 
IS repressed" (Freud. 1915b, p. 124). If this is true, it is probable that an 
emotional process may take place in terms of content and discharge 
without coming to the subject’s conscious awareness. 


■hh in a context implied by Freud 
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cspcmiy w.th a view to finding om 
r^m P ^ =• lactor m bnnging%n5 


I believe Uiat psjchoaoalytic practice familiarues us occasionally with a dm 
jcaf situation which permits an answer to Freuds question It probably has 
happened to a number of analjsu partioilarly at the beginning of practice that 
a patients report dialed an onotional response which the rontent of the 
report did not seem to justify In most instances after this had happened to me 
I discovered in the course of the analytic mimiew that the patient was harbor 
ing emotions to which I had responded Evidently I had reacted emotionally to 
sometJiing in the patient which was grasped hy me intd/ectuaffy only fater The 
patients verbaluaiion — ^seemingly neutral — had nevertheless comejed to my 
own unconscious that emotion which he inadvertently tried to conceal but 
which later became manifest and easily distinguishable m the course of the 
inierueiv In other words my emotions had responded faster than my latellec 
lual understanding TIius what may loot — if not investigated further — hte a 
spontaneous countertransference is in reality a pretaaiure response of theanaljsts 
preconscious.* 

Since in die instances referred to here the patients emotions became clear 
in the course of the interview without any interpretation given I concluded 
that the emotional process to which I had responded subjecuvely had occurred 
tn the patient j preconsoous 1 believe that this clinical situation potnu stTotigly 
toward the presence of emotions m the patient $ precoasaous system.* 


Evidently it is necessary to differentiate between a suuauon where the 
unconscious paru of tlie ego are free of an emotion and the repressed 
impulse IS completely relegated to the repressed part of the id and one 
where emotions are not fully unfolded within the ego but are present 
■wiihm the unconsaous area of the ego I beheve that in most dtnical 
situations the analyst automatically differentiates between these two 
situations Usually when it is said that a certain impulse or wish cannot 
be interpreted to the patient because it is not yet close enough to the 
surface, the metapsycliological descnption would be the emotions cone 
spending to the respective wish or impulse have not yet formed in the 


axhe analyst s emotional response may thus be an naporiant clue in directing the 
intellect toward tlie salient points in the patients wtbahzaions hevertbel^ and 
depitc US validity the clmicsil application of thh view w dangeroai in so iar as a 
Tcaction of countertransference may ereoneously be lesat^ed as a response eaduiUeij' 


correlated with the hidden meaning of the patient* uaietnents 

SFreud (1925 P. 26) writes feelings are cither uncon^ous or consd^i 

but cannot be preconicious This may be correct depend ng on t e hay i ' P™ 
sejou. !)iion 1 ! ScEnrf I taie in rond oolr »» I»inl« (1) 

„U1UB Jht .go (2) ite ego a »« eon*.««> o' ■A' ‘f „ 

It! conBoe. TheU two po.nu I tlook »» eerff 1” P"™ »> “ 


theonrucal grounds. 
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unconscious parts of the ego and the derivatives of the repressed impulse 
from which we arrived at an interpretation are limited to ideational 
representations only 

C The third point I wish to raise relative to a general metapsychol 
ogy of emotions concerns the change from a full fledged emotion, filling 
out the full area of the ego, to a signal, a process which Freud (1926) 
described regarding anxiety 1 wonder whether this transformation does 
not hold true also for other emotions The reduction of an emotion t6 
a signal must not be confused with the relative abatement of the emotions 
which occurs generally in conjunction with the beginning and progress 
of the latency period, although the two problems are not unrelated In 
general, 1 think, the ego s ability to use anxiety for signals becomes an 
integrated institution only at the time of the latency period Until then 
the ego may easily become the prey of a full fledged anxiety attack or 
temper tantrum * 


But the general disappearance of temper tantrums and their reduction 
to anger are alone insufficient proof that this emotion has taken on the 
form of a signal Rage or anger can also serve as signals As the anxiety 
signal automatically elicits changes of cathexis favorable to certain dispo- 
sitions of the ego, likewise rage may be reduced to a signal eliciting 
cathectic changes favorable for certain actions In other words, it is not 
necessary to go into a temper tantrum in order to attack The question 
whether all emotions (and, if not all, which emotions) are reduable to 
signals or can be used as signals has not been answered yet,® nor has the 
question what makes anxiety so particularly prone to be used as a signal 
possibility that some emotions have only signal function 
an lar y ever appear as disdiarge phenomena Tentatively, I assume 
occur only in an ego which is highly differen 
on thf lox 1 ^ F potions are universal, the occurrence of some depends 
on he ci deve opmen. winch .he ego hes atumed 

1 $ not probable that these statements would find eeneral aooroval 

zr,” s" “• St. 

t; “‘T"-' ” ■” 

; uicse introductory remarks may serve as 

peimincm integral^ o[ ^ think that the rdiable and 

stuck ctrfnddei with whai Freud calW , for a full fledged anxiety 

tent ot the two i)«ein$" (Uo and r«\ «.i division between the con 

(Freud 1915b p 127 ) ) ** as a rule takes place only at puberty 

cltoU, to ..gnal. Spe 



tMOTiosALm or A sanzoniRFMc pftievt joj 
preliminary gencral.M>lona foonuhltd for ,he pnrposc of facihlaunn 
rommumraiion abom tlic folio*, mg clmiril faco nhicli nerc abundanily 
ptcicm during a terrain pinm of a idiitophrcnic palicnt s treatment, ' 


Wnt lieam- lo eiiilent in iti) priienl aai ibal her emotions did 
no! IcnU (liemscUc* at all to the putpov; of sigmts Whenever she was 
afnul of a situation she had to cope uitJj terror Whenever she disliked 
somebody, she cxjicnenced full tinmuigaicd hatred \Vlienever she liked 
a person she loictl passionately TJiii «is partly due to a losscred bamer 
between ego and jd Jt Weame eJear to her that she did not know an 
emotional middle ground such as moderately hking or disliking a person 
Likeivise she ne>cr considered the possibiht) of raoderatc emotions oc 
curring In others Her reports of the emotions she had obsersed in oihcn 
rc^ularlj cancetned obsenations of emotions svhich she was convinced 
sscre of extreme inienm) 

Hut the patient i emotionaftiy showed not only a dysfunction in terms 
of nn ineipaetty to reslucc emotions to signals and a resulting intensity 
(if emotionalti) It became eijually dear iliai once aroused an emotion 
fully unfolded nil of its potentialities to concreteness In the nonsclitro. 
phrenic Utese poientiahucs — to be discussed presently— remain inhibited 
or are only implied unless special circumstances favor their full con 
crctitation I nil (he potentialities of an emotion all that may occur 
under the impact of an emoiion in an ego that docs not curb the emotion 
by any means but lets it unfold unliindeird If sucli an emotion should 
lead loan action the emotional sphere would of course be transgressed 
Therefore in tins context the impact of emotions on thinking— in terms 
of thinking disturbances— and on the perceptive systems — ^in terms of 
JialJuanations or illmioru — is not examined in detail the disturbance is 
imcsitgaicd clucfly as it pertained to cmoiionahty® 

Jn order to facilitate the description of what 1 menn by the potential 
lUcs of emotions it may become necessary at times to hypostatire the 
concept of emotion Exery emotion fws die tendemy to unfold and to 
engulf the whole ego and to exclude the presence of any other eraooon 
When I speak of the tendency to tike possession of the whole ego I do not 
mein this only in terms of excluding oUier emotions Aside from its ten 
dcncy toward finding a disdnrgc by mems of die psychomotor system an 


«7Tie patient to tny Inowletlge had - - - 
developed t>o» a fide detustons donrff tJ e acute »age ot the psychosis 


I ffciwl trom halludnat ons but had 
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emotion wll also lead to the catlicxis of the body image and of the 
representations of objects An emotion also has the tendency to accumu 
late new energy by activation of all memories which are closely related 
to It and whose contents support it^ A person in the acute state of joy 
tvould rather think of cheerful tilings and ssill find less reason to imagine 
the causes for being sad or depressed Tlie sad person, howeser, will 
complain that only depressing ideas oime to his mind The activation of 
corresponding ideas, in turn, will hate a stimulating effect on the evoking 
emotion The tendency of an emotion to take full possession of tlie ego’s 
whole area, to attach itself to all ego functions, to color the motives of 
action and to self engender increased strength was realired witli full 
actuality in the instance of my patient, that is to say, the patient expc 
nenced as actuality that which usually remains potentiality or imph 
cation 


Some of the consequences whicli ensued from this lack of inhibition 
were as follows when she had an emotion she was certain that it would 
be noticed by anyone present Although such a conviction falls into the 
class of delusions, I think the metapsychology of her idea was essentially 
different from what is usually called a delusion (Fedem, 1952) Since the 
v^ole body image became fully cathected with the respective emotion, 
the pauent’s ego was compelled to feel that anyone who would look at 
her must perceive the emotion Likewise she claimed that if she felt the 
emotion of love in the presence of the beloved person, she would have to 
and communicate her feelings to the person ver 
oaiiy patient demonstrated repeatedly what she would then be 
oing She started to fidget about and to bubble forth endeanng words 
mntrtr expenenced as real the antiapated cathexis of the 

unavoidably would take place lE an emotion unfolded 
a roTTf^n ri ^ ^°^P®^^nt point is that it was xmmatenal to her whether 
li ever place or not — as a matter of fact it seldom, 

tain cmoiinn^fh^ whole motor system was cathected by a cer 

place It IS respond as it that action had actually taken 

manifestation of ^ cannot prevent the direct or indirect 

"hen adulu perceM*™oMona? surprised and often frightened 

to express The fioi i processes which he had never wanted 

fo> .^“enlh^'hlf ■ 

h >n, even when the child tries hard to keep the respec 

of ernoiions on mcmoiy, ice Rapapon'(l^^*°'* theory of emotions and the influence 
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me f«lmg secret rurtlicmiore. the little duld usually has not yet 
learned that the adult concludes from the child s counteractions the pres- 
ence of an emotion uhich the child incs to conceal The child does not 
knon )et tint the successful dissimulation of an emotion requires the 
suppression of tint emotion and also the concealment of any suppressme 
action (A Freud, 193C, p 42) ^ 

There are seseral consequences to such a state of affam Such an ego 
IS unable to experience tuo emotions at the same time since an emotion 
tciluing Its full potentialities extinguishes all other emotions In case 
luo emotions should accidentally be activated simultaneously, one must 
disappear It ivill be readily observed, once the attention is directed to 


tins phenomenon, that almost ahvays a variety of emotions are present 
simultaneously in the aierage penon, who may, for example, feel tired 
and nevertheless feel joy at the prospect of going to the movie The 
patient's ego, houever, was incapable of tolerating even this level of 
complexu), whereas die nonschuophrcnic ego can synthesize even the 
most contradictory feelings 

rurihcrmore, stimuli reaching the ego from the outside bad to be 
interpreted in accordance VMth Uie emotional state of the ego When the 
patient liad felt admiration and respect for a person who did not talk 
to her, she claimed Uiat this person did not want to talk to her m order 
not to embirrass tlie patient or that he kept away from her because he 
ind become frightened by the mtemity of the patient s einotjon Her own 
positive feelings for a partner and the perception of this partners lack 
of interest in her v\ould have created a contradiction vvhich her ego 
would not have been able to syntlicsjze 

The patient had to experience reality in a fashion which made it a 
complement of her own emotions One might dunk that the patients 
delusional like claims about her environment were wish fulfillments 
However, very often — even m the majontyof instances— her assumptions 
regarding the emotional processes in her environment were painful but 
togetlier with her own feelings about that person tliey always made a kind 
of simple and logical short story Nor were her claims based on projec 
tjon « Projection results in the denial of the presence of an impulse or an 


8 In saying that the pauenl s short stories tiete not based on projection I man lhai 
they were not the efiett of a defense mechaolsm Piaget (1929) Final)/ H m 

dijrculi 10 disiingufsh ptojecuon fronr those case* la which we endow 
wW, car era d,ar,aal,ui> bat aUc wttb .iKh omaooj nomei a. might 
sensation t c exnenence in observing Iban lbi» a duld rnghtened by the sight of 6re 
mdoL the fire mth maltaou. ilerstt, tt b M lla Mme ol 
to tho fire nthor the ehtid projetti into the fire the icdptoal jeiititiirot a mmmt 
“ett (p ~ “ "" 
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emotion, this was not achieved by the patient's way of interpreting the 
behavior of her environmenL The existence of her own emotions was 
not put into question by the fantasies which she experienced as real The 
only fact which was denied by them contOTied her real isolation, that is 
to say, the fact that the social world in which we are living does not re 
spend to our emotions per se® However, I doubt that the denial of the 
fact that the world tabes its course without regard for our emotions 
should be considered a psychological tendency in this patient I would 
rather say that she was fixated to a level which may be called a soaal 
animism Her outlook on the social group was based on the pnnaple 
tliat any emotion she experienced in the presence of others had to have 
a palpable social effect We therefore can add here to the well known 


omnipotence of thoughts and wishes, that of the emotions A higher form 
of this attitude can be frequently found also in normal adults There the 
pnnaple sometimes shows up in the following version if the object of 
my emotion knew of the intensity of my feelings, this knowledge would 
influence the behavior of that person, the one toward whom the emotion 
IS directed The frustrated lover is convinced that the beloved would 


necessarily accept his endearing oaths if she could be convinced of the 
intensity of lus craving 

This concept, however, never appeared in the patient’s ideation 
Her emotional life always proceeded on the more archaic level of the 
direct soaal effectiveness of emotions, and social reality was consistently 
intc^rctcd in sudi a way as to confirm the pnnaple 

us the patient can be charaaenzed by her great sensitivity to con 
iciions ongmaung m discrepanaes between soaal reality and emo* 
on, > I c compelling urge to establish a primitive harmony punfied 
from such contradictions, and by the necessity of adhering to thLe simple 
or primitive syntheses ° 


o[ the 

pie jutt do« not tall Into that * defense mechanism and Tiagcii exam 

not ipctlally created for the purpo^rf projection I 

are no conflifis. The nroieetim °®*^ce It also comes Into being where then 

»nl*n which for Instance alsn Infi P^«pUons to the outside is a primitive ni«h 

'•It i. *" I>P 23^250 

the phjual WTJtId but was sitirti.f tpillcd into the reprcsenuilon o 

limited to the social area 
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The quesuon arises liere as to how this patient succeeded in survivm? 
soaally m a highly differentiated soaety not adapted to her primitive 
syntheses Her external behavior tvas exemplary at that time She went 
to work despite extremely difficult arcumstances, she behaved towaid her 
fellow workers in an exemplary way. she fulfilled her duties to the dot. 
and, despite the initial comictton that studying and learning would 
destroy her brain, ^vhen her work necessitated the acquisition o! a Mas 
ter’s degree, she continued college The patient could achieve all this— 
more successfully than miny of lier far healthier co-workers and fellow 
students— despite her social animism She did so by using a technique 
which, notsvitlistanding its unfailing usefulness formed the center of her 
complaints during iliat treatment phase In accordance with the prop 
erties of her emotional life nhidi I have previously described she seem 
ingly annihilated for a while all those emotions which stood in her way. 
but in turn she generated those emotions which she needed in order to 
function adequately on the social level This technique can be illustrated 
as follows 

Wlien the patient saw a man whom she loved enter the office she was 
in danger of feeling love m his presence which would have made it im 
possible for her to function, for— as mentioned earlier— she was certain 
the man would nonce her passion and that she would walk up to him 
and express her feelings Under sucJi arcumitances she instantly felt dead 
Feeling dead temporarily solved the whole problem The production of 
the feeling of deadness was the mam tool iviih ivhidi she solved the 
majority of the innumerable social complications through which she went 
constantly Very surprisingly one could notice that the only protection 
this patient had against an emotion svas another emotion In her struggle 
against the daily appearance of unacceptable emotions she had not 
formed defense mechanisms but like a skilled juggler she juried one 
emotion against the other in order to amse at an emotional state which 
permitted action in terms of socially acceptable behavior If I may com 
pare her emotions with physical forces I svould say that her emotions 
followed the first law of Newton, the law of merua, which sap that a 
body s motion continues until another force has an impact upon iL^^ 


11 1 would like to cmphasue that tfu$ dwcnption co^^m otyly ccet^n-^ihoiisb frt 
quent-occurrcnccs of the feeUng of deadness At other i.ra« the fwhng of deadn«« 

WA*'?™ “lleS fact we treat .nfanU in .he pr«erbal slate in 
same principle UTien the infant shows signs of displeasure wc try to induce pteasurable 
emotions which will supersede the unplrwant ones 
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Spinoza, strangely enough, says that “an emotion cannot be restrained 
nor removed unless by an opposed and stronger emotion” and he also 
denies the existence o£ an ego. The patient's ego was a playground of 
emotions which battled each other in accordance with their natural 
strength and intensity. Among the many possibilities the feeling of choice 
was the feeling of deadness. It was, so to speak, an ever-ready currency 
against which all others could be exchanged, comparable to Freuds 
description of anxiety in its relationship to the drives.^3 

When it occurred as the replacement for an emotion for which the 
patient had no use, the feeling of deadness served several purposes, the 
foremost of which was to get the ego into a state of readiness for social 
action. Once an emotion which stood in the way of social action was 
eliminated by the activation of the feeling of deadness, words and emo- 
tions which — in the patient's opinion — fitted the social situation w’ere 
"pumped up," a process experienced by the patient as unpleasant and 
exhausting. The feeling of deadness set up a tabula rasa, so to speak, 
upon whicli die ego artificially could pul ^e socially required emotion, 
like a painter puts the correct pigment on the canvas. This artificially 
evohed, "pumped up" emotion did not follow Newton's law since it was 
—in her way of experiencing it — not a true emotion at all, but pretense. 
The true emotion in such an instance was the feeling of deadness which 
was in her estimation socially offensive and svhich therefore had to be 
concealed behind die artificial one. Thus, despite all precautions, she 
came into conflict with the ardiaic tendency toward primitive synthetiza- 
lion, whidi conflict, in turn, produced pain. Her ego was evidently ca* 
pa c of bearing this contradiction which was created by a pretended 
potion put upon the tabula rasa established by the feeling of deadness, 
cteri cless, she desperately tried to evade the contradiction because of 
e pain u generated, since she felt at case only in her world of priraiii'C 
ntTOoni«, It s\a$ dear, how ever, that thb contradiction was easier for her 
c s«multancous presence of two live emotions or the per- 
? u” which was in contradiction with a live emotion 

rin* present in her consdousness at the time of acting, 

o le remarkable features in this setup concerned the patient's 

appcarcij. "hcrcai m the neurotic, anxiety ini?bt 


i nxieiT Thr iTOing lervctl the toie purpose of asoiding or 

ct emotionr ,ncl against a variety 

it-e pjtient. ihe feetinz of Iwlingt of terror srere prone to evolve in 

but I do not il-Ini that ihw oftTO thrust against the on«laught of panic. 

c< dea^aet*. *P*Qric tctailonship bevseen anxiety and the feelin;; 
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necessity Xor creating first a platfonn— in tlie shape of the feeling of dead 
ness— upon whicli she could lean m orfer to produce die soaaJIy fitting 
emotion The normal adult also makes use of socially adapted emotions 
whicIi rarely are entirely identical with his true feelings, but he finds the 
platform— which the patient had to create each time— constantly ready 
m his ego The patient acted internally like a diver who must build a 
new diving plank each time he wants to due into the uaier, uhcreas ifie 
normal person is like one who takes the presence of the duing plank for 
granted, uses it automatically, and can rely on its presence whencier he 
wishes to dive 

The feehng of deadness served other, subordinated purposes, one of 
which I wish to mention It protected her against humiliation If some 
one should try to reproach her she could as she thought, tell hcnelf tliat 
tlie reproaclies were mild since in reality she was much worse namely, 
she felt dead In her early puberty a student whom she admired had made 
fun of her, at that time she had voluntarily made herself feel dead since 
this ehrainated any feeling of humiliation and assured her a stolid, un 
moved mien** Being worse, however, is in this context an ambiguous 
term referring to one s physical state or to the morally opprobrious In the 
patient these condmons were not far apart Genetically feehng dead uai 
equated with ' feeling like shit," which is part of oneself but is lost as her 
personality was lost in the course of her first ps)clioana1yiic treatment, an 
event resulting in the feehng of deadness (see tn/ra) But being shn* was 
a secret kept ready by the patient as an assurance tliai no one could 
humiliate her more than she could humiliate herself To the piticni s ego 
a PjTThic victory was evidently preferable to a mild defeat. 

When her feelings became too strong to be chminaicd by a feehng 
of deadness, she could feel invisible For a long time this feehng 
produced regidarly on her way from tlie ivaiiing room to the office In 
the course of her analysis it became clear to her that her sexual fantasies 
regarding die atialjst would not njaieriaJize She was here in the situation 
which was so obnoxious to her, that of having positive feelings for a per 
son in whose presence she found herself, and furthermore, she was com 
jpeJJed to verbsliio diem IVhen ilir analyac treatment mihtaied against 
the conviction of the correctness of the complimentary stones she had 
formed about the anal)si, she sohed the ensuing conflict by having the 


about complain. 

plca.oraWy rtpcncnced by Ifcc pat.cni pr^ lo the Ttb «« 

Loiight to mr attention Cni Dr E. Bibnog many ywM ago 
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feeling of imasibilit) Despite her ready admission that she knew scry 
ssell she ssas exposed to the analjsi s full sight, she felt poised and free of 
discomfort because of the experience of this particular feeling of 
imisibihty 

IV 


The finding that this patient could maintain herself as a going con 
cem only by generating feelings in order to counteract other emotions is 
paniculatly surprising because here an area ssithm her ego svas found 
which w-as not proieaed b) defense mechanisms A comparison with the 
nonschizophremc shos^s the following pertinent difference the attitudes 
or emotions which a subject shows to the group or to his fclloss man are 
the end products of a chain of esents among v hich is encountered a 
variety of mechanisms Mechanisms mold impulses, drives, and emotions 
into end products acceptable to the subject. It was the peculiarity of this 
pauent that within a clinically pertinent area of her ego only the activa 
tion of eraouons was found The tnterpla) of emotions without the activa 
tion of mechanisms led to a configuration which appeared to the patient 
as soaally acceptable v/hich vas, therefore, Bnall) pennitted to enter the 
direct social contact. These remarks refer only to one aspect of a certain 
^tment phase though perhaps the most significant one of her disease. 
MC had reported — to mention only one of the many instances of de 
feme— the fear that her mother might slab her, a fear which w-as based on 


massive projecuon of her own murderous impulses against her mother 
Put the further her analysis progressed the more the pathological matenal 
Mnccntrated upon a defea which could be ascribed to a defiat in the 
formation of defense mechanisms wiUim that area of her ego with which 
she maintained her social contacts 

Ouuide of the pathognomonic area which u disctisted here, defenses 
-Mnc built up M 15 commonly oWed tn all patients, certain areas of 
timJv^'^ very little accessible The 

childhood^'n “““““sness of some painful esents of 
h t ■' '™'“>™«ed and later confirmed by dreams, 

clinicaUv A itstensity which is commonly encountered 

patm^rhTalm '-'o “ PO^'^o 

.dent.ficat.om wh.ch 

sclmophren.ts Tn .1... O‘'‘ornst from analogous structures in non 
habit of dm uauen. I vcould hhe to examine a certain 

paomt to asceruin its potential or actual value as a tool of 
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liiiil.ll) jxiiinrel. iiuf. jml nillta a Jiico'cry Iv 

I re-'l.t V4. ptnw ,a Im'ml itit hicr mnl l.ujhtcr somel.mn a> 
40 ioilifaior of thn toricciom of an Uiiaprctsuoa Tfun ific ^ould sar 
I ilrt not loftw t hugti Ului >ou loM me now mu« be correct 
i-ccaiw 1 am bu-hin;*** 'njc ntJmng of jfut rcjpome war nc\cr satij- 
bcfofjlj chfifcc! It catiljr |ia\c »m«! the cxprcjuon of tcscral 
attitinlM, »y b ai the analjit up U ruhcvloui * or ’f <lo not need 

tr» frcl athimetf. tfie ana!)tt » toictptrtaiinn t« only a ytlcauntry '* But her 
JrtJjhtrr jtrubab'y alw? mcint the ctprcvfon of pJeanjrc that the anafpi 
tnew or lrhc\cd he Knew thin;^ aitoui her wlutJi »lic consulcnxl bad 
and tfpo-nant, wtdiout pett/nsjan^ or without dopuing ficr Tlmt jn 
th/t fmtjfwt the fauphter mipht aho Imo KtxttI at a tiefeme {Knt, J939, 
Jacobton, Hie minfmuri etttetton of a cfcfcntc mechanism it that 

a jnjthic jihrnomenm whatettr »i may l>c, mutt become unconioous 
*Ih^ feelirip of tfeadnrss or the feeling of insmbtlit) did not terte such 
a lunetton ’Ifie patirnt Tcmalnn! avrart of the fact that she was in lose 
with the man m whme pretence she diil not ts*anl to cxj<ncnce affection 
Alwi, when she felt invnibJe on her way from the v>ajtjng room to ilte 
offer, she wai avare that this was aimed at ehmmating temporarily a 
feebng wbirh was obnotfous Tlie /eebnp of deadness and jnsisibibiy 
slid not arfofflptnh the detainment of a content from the egos realm 
iei iJir iJffpflse snerJunJims do not co/jc only wstb sdcanonaJ represen 
tatiscs, but also wnli emotions or affects In tint rcsj>ect the feeling of 
sleadnrss srtms— at fint glancc—to base acbiescd tint tvhicli we expect 
from cfefciitc mcthaniims since ft blotted out an emotion sshidi was 


Inmnscnicnj to the ego at dial particular time It achiescif this for a 
Iimitecf lime on!), riamefy, for as long a time as the patient needed it 
One )ie'jJtai» in call esrn dlls elicci a tcsiiU of defense During the tune 
she ccpericnteiJ ific feeling of dcadnew she did not lose bnouJedge of 
dime cnioijons which she hid rrmoscil by means of the feeling of tfead 
nerss 'flic whole process is distanil) related with iiolaiion but bclonp 
definiiely to a different category Its main effect lies in avoiding the 
sfmuftaneoui cx|wncrtce of certafn emotions ind cernm sense {screep- 
lions Subsequently the original emotion was pcnnittcd to return The 
original emotion was often one ivJiiefi alcinmnl from in id wisli and dius 
the feeling of deadneis often rcsidictl from the usual battle of the ego 
pitted agiimt the id It wai inosi inicresimg to obsene dnt die ego hid 
die pos»er of generating certim emotions whidi it needed in its lem 
ponry fight igimit objecuonable wishes a process wludi Freud pos 
tulated m Ins mcinpsjdiological study of anxiety In die instance of my 
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patient the feeling of deadness apparently demed from anal, sadomaso- 
dustic dmes In her early development there must have been a time 
Vrhen she cnjo)ed the fantasy of being a sqbalum, possibly out of the 
impulse to retneve the irretnevable At a tune v hen she claimed that 
everything in her v.’as dead, she admitted that one situation existed in 
■which she could feel life again, namely, dunng an effortless bowel move 
menu A day of constipation was a catastrophe for her and a suggestion 
to use abdominal pressure m order to achieve an evacuation was scorn 
fully rejected with the remark ' One can't do everything with the help 
of an enqclopedia. In some situations one must be spontaneous ” I stir 
raise that as an adult she continued to identify with the scyhalum and 
that die feeling of bliss was the result of the harmony established betvceen 
her and the v orld as represented by the scjbalum ^ It is noteworthy that 
here she \ as able to use a mechanism and, concomitantly, she was tern 
poranly free of her pnnapal emotional disturbance 

The feeling of deadness had become severed from its original instinc 
lual source and was freely at the egos duposal Occasionally the pauent 
vas unaware of the particular emotion against which the feeling of 
deadness was directed For example one of the few times when she felt 
dead dunng the treatment hour occurred after I had moved to a nevr 
oIScc Analysis revealed that she thought she perceived in me a repre 
hemible character trait manifested by that move and felt deeply disap- 
pointed This unconsaous feeling of disappointment was kept in abey 
ance by her feeling dead, 

Punuing the incessant struggle in die patient’s emotional life between 
feelings of deadness or invisibility and feelings of love or hatred or of 
ano er v^ncty, one receives the impression that the disturbance which 
she possibly showed furnishes data from which a generally valid classi 
fication of potions could be demed those which are denvatives of 

T "c'"* M the ego for .Is ott-n speaal pur 

^ Thi. cI«,:Bc»,on vrould Bod o Imtoncal precedent m Freuds 
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bu! also the intrasystemic pmcesscs. thus this patient used the feelmc o( 
dcadness also against the feeling of anxiety 

Yet. however great the defiat might have been m the evolvement of 
mechanisms, the patient had bmjt up some defemes suffiaently to enable 
her to abandon tlie early childhood period Tliese defenses, of course, 
had not accomplished that ivhich they were meant to accomplish, how 
ever, the ego had succeeded in initiating some defensive processes in die 
against infantile impulses Within die area I am discussing liere, 
this patient had managed to maintain a state of adequate functioning in 
external reality by means of the production of certain emotions without 
evolving defense mechanisms of the sort encountered in nonschizophrenic 
patients A point of theory may be raised here Can we draw the conclu 
Sion from this observation that some defense mechanisms are genetically 
congealed emotions? A developmental sequence of the following sort is 
suggested die ego tames part of the drives, mtegraung them by mns 
forming them into emotions, emotions become congealed and become 
mechanisms, thus faalitating still more the egos task of keeping luelf 
free from the direct enaoachment of drives 


V 


The patient shosved still another revealing particular m her emotions 
Once she come to die analytic session quite elated, an emotional state 
which tvas unusual for her In die course of the interview I made a feiv 
remarks Suddenly she said, I am dead, I have no personality' Every 
dung, so she felt, had disappeared in her It turned out that my remarlts 
had depressed her 'IVhat the patient had described in that moment ivas 
a state which corresponded to a feeling of sadness The question arises, 
why was tlus patient unable to become sad unless she felt at the same 
time that she was not maintainmgherego, that is to say, svhy did sadness 
coinade witli the loss of her personality?^^ In punjiing tins question I 
came unexpectedly to a further claborauon of the clinical observation 
that the pauents feelings unfolded Uiemselves completely In this paruc 
ular instance, howeter, the direction of die process had been revved 
Those emotions which reached her from without, nhiclx she pertetjed in 
others and believed tvere directed against herself, also unfolded com 
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pletely within her She had expenenccd my remarks as aggression and 
consequently felt attacked, the hostility which had rcach^ her from 
without had a destnictne effect, so to speak, upon her ego The perceived 
aggression accomplished its maximum effect by deleting her personality 
At times there was apparently no difference whether emotions evolved 
within the confines oE her personality or reached her from without, they 
followed the law of inertia This was sometimes also true when she felt 
loved, thus, when her mother turned smilingly toward her she again felt 
alive and was happy 

However, I believe I could see that the patient had the tendency to 
expenence all displeasurable emotions as feelings of deadness or, more 
preasely, that her ego was forced in many instances to expenence dis- 
pleasurable emotions as feelings of deadness This was not true of other, 
more concrete, kinds of displeasure Physical pain did not have the effect 
of blotting out the ego, as did the displeasure inherent m some emotions 
Hypothetically, 1 would suggest that this displeasure was caused by 
unsublimated destructive energy and had a speafic effect on ego structure 
which was perceived as a loss o£ penonality (see mfra) 

If the clinical observation is described in the negative, one can say 
that the patients emotions did not find an internal resistance If an 
emotion threatened to cause danger, she could fight against it only by 
cngendCTing another emotion which was stronger than the dangerous 
one and which would spread m accordance with the law of inertia, nulh 
lying the first one 


fy conclmion is that her ego was lacking in structure The defiat m 
dense mechanisms and the identification of a displeasurable emotion 
feeling of loss of personality necessitate certain 
nhrpnfr*?!!* ^^g^r iHg hcr psychic apparatus Whereas in the nonschizo- 
Lui.va , f apparatus develops structure which establishes a 

wav ence of the psychic apparatus from emotions m such a 

case of t}ii« distinguished by the subject, in the 

ticaL Even m ego— within a certain area — were iden 
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to do something against ■ these feclinp of life" or else slie ^^ould ha^e to 
comirnt suicide, since the onrush of these emotions h'as unbearable and 
svouJd bring destruction to her One csidently deals here, svithin the 
sphere of emotions, svith a fear whicli Anna Freud {193G. pp H9 J89) 
called ‘'the fear of the strength of instincts” Yet dus patients banc and 
insuperable fear concerned the intensity of emotions 

She ^\ras relatively better prepared to deal with her drives parucuJarJy 
unit the pregenital ones as indicated by her repeated siaicmcnt dm she 
had three great pleasures vshicli she was determined to enjoj eating 
sleeping, and bonel movements ^V'hen she entered a short hv«I sexual 
relationship, she enjo)ed the phjsical aspect (although slie did not reach 
climax) but felt absolutely at a loss about ho>r to conduct a conteniuon 
vmh her friend I do not datm here that her instinctual development had 
remained unharmed The mere fact of her luabibi) to rcacJi a climax, 
despite enjo)TOcni of intercourse, reflects one of the man) injuries she 
had suHered Nonetheless, it vvas striking to obsenc the relative ease V'.iih 
whidi— in certain areas— she achieved graiifications of unt|uestionaWy 
instinctual impulses v-s die almost complete tncapaoiy of mamuintng 
ego syntonic cmotioml processes** TJicrefore 1 do not think that her 
fear of emotions vvas a displaced fear of mstincu. but rather a genuine 
fear aused by a speafic ego defect J do not agrre 'vjib Fcniehel (1910, 
p 52) v.hen he vmtes "Thai which Is sometimes described in the litera 
lure as ‘fear of the strength of the insiincis* really ought to be called 
'fear diac incense iffecis may appear and o«cn*hcJm raiionaj behavior 
I behev c that the fear of msiincis has to be distinguiilied from the fear of 
emotions or affects 1 also believe— ami thispaiimi may serve at a proof— 
that defense against instincts and defense against emotions do not alivaji 
go parallel ** Pcssibl) the ducrepancj between the defenve against emo- 
tions and that against instincts accounts for the particular gravity of sonic 
ego disturbances Wc may speak here of a deep-seated annonoqi’utm of 
the defensive apparatus ** 
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VI 

In the following I wish to discuss the raetapsychology of the patients 
ego defect 

The perceptive apparatus is characterized by its outstanding biological 
endowment of irritability by external stimulation. It is the tool kat ex 
ochen with which the ego can maintain contact svilh external reality and 
by which reality can flow into the ps^diic apparatus and leave within it 
permanent traces in the form of memory. Notwithstanding the relame 
closeness of the perceptive systems to external reality, stimuli originating 
from the inside of the ps)diic apparatus must also be considered. Two 
extremes of subservience of perceptive systems to internal stimuli can be 
described. The perceptive apparatus may put itself, even entirely, into 
the service of the id and repudiate its principal function of depicting 
reality (Hartmann, Kris, Loewenstein, 1946, p. 14). The perceptive 
apparatus then will search reality solely for possibilities of id gratifica- 
tions; whereupon the ego, by means of the motor system under the 
guidance of the perceptive system, will devote itself exclusively to chang- 
ing external reality in such a way as to yield the desired gratification. 
This kind of subservience is encountered in delinquents, drug addicts, 
etc; in a nonpathological form it is also encountered when a penon is 
driven by intensive life necessary biological needs such as hunger or thirst 
A more archaic form of subservience — of great importance in die 
study of schizophrenia — is encountered in early phases of development. 
At the beginning of development, when external reality has not yet been 
represented, the perceptive apparatus serves the id in a still more funda- 
mCTial way. As Freud (1938, p. 43) wrote in “An Outline of Psychoanal- 
ysis*': “Originally of course everything was id; the ego was developed out 
of the id by the continual influence of the external world"; that is to say, 
the percepave apparatus was also pan of the id.« External reality w'as not 
yet represented, and the perceptive apparatus could not have achieved 
at tliat early ume the service which I have described above. Freud's 
assumpuon i the perceptive apparatus also was initially dominated 
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by the id is of greaiest importance At the beginning of development die 
id must have had free access to the perceptive apparatus, v\hich it that 
time was an apparatus receiving stimulation probably — even predom 
inantly — from the interior and discharging id energy, as Freud indirecily 
postulated by his theory of habuanatory wish fulfillment The transfor 
mation of the perceptive apparatus into a nucleus of ego formation'^ is 
probably one of the most decisive processes upon wluch the later fate of 
the ego will depend As long as direct observation of the infant does not 
reveal the many and probably very complicated processes involved m 
that transformation, schizophrenic patients will be the principal though 
unsatisfactory, sources from which to obtain some knowledge about this 
first step in the evolvement of an ego 

However, the perceptive apparatus due to its exquisite biological 
endowment of becoming irritated by external stiraah Ins sent out evata 
tions m the opposite direction also, that is to say, from the surface of the 
apparatus to its inner parts To say that ibe percepuve apparatus was 
stimulated from without does not mean that the organism experienced 
at that time this stimulation as originating from without nor that the 
organism noticed at that early time a qualitative diHsrcncc betueen 
stimulation from without or from within The difficulty m speculating 
about these early developmental steps is caused by the disaepancy be- 
tween our relatively well established knowledge of objective biological 
processes and our utter ignorance of the corresponding subjective, psycho- 
logical occurrences (Glover, 1917) 

Thus one may construct the hypothetical model of an apparatus or 
of pathways within such an apparatus in and ilong whicli cxaianons Jlow 
in opposite directions The conclusion would be that these cxcitational 
flows must collide at one point. Jt is not out of keeping with biological 
observations to assume hypotheucally that sucli energies inlnhit each 
other and lead to the formation of structure This mediating position 
of the perceptive apparatus, its biological faculty of being the bearer of 
exataiions flowing into opposite directions may it die mdiipcn 

sable prerequisite for the formaijon of ego nuclei 

The growtli of the ego may be hjpothciially visualized in ns early 
phases as a moving of the point of collision of two opposite flows of 
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imtaiion or excitations from the surface into deeper and deeper lajett 
of die ps)chic apparatus; that is to say. the structure formed ivithin and 
around the perceptis e apparatus will gradually extend deeper and t e 
percepthe apparatus, which at the beginning t^ras a pure organ of im- 
tability, by means of external and internal stimuli gradually becomes a 
perceptive s^'stem.^ Thus, around cadt perceptive s^'stem an ego nucleus 
is formed converting colliding energies into structure until the confluence 
of these nuclei forms a primitive ego halfway protecting the perceptive 
systems from the access of id energy-^ One may even regard the principal 
biological meaning of ego formation as the tendency to preserve the per- 
ceptive apparatus from direct stimulation by the id. 

Of coune, the perceptive sptems never lose the faculty of being 
stimulated by id energy*, as Freud demonstrated by uncovering the proc- 
esses of dream formation, but this takes place only when the access to the 
motor s)-stcm has been blocked as happens in the state of sleep.^ In still 
another sense the visual apparatus remains the carrier of stimulation from 
widiin. It Is a time honored and possibly correct belief that the e)es 
betray a person's true feelings. A deep biological truth may underlie the 
superstition that a person will speak the truth when looking into another 
person's c>es. 

The perceptive sjncras arc the main paths by means of which reality 
makes Inroad into the psychic apparatus, and one may say that with each 
act of perception ego structure is formed. In the course of dev'clopment 
tlic capacity of perception to stimulate the formation of structure roust 
become smaller and smaller until finally the changes are imperceptible, 
but ai long as ilie ego has preserved the capacity for growth in structure. 
It may lie pwiulated that perception still has such effects. With the de- 
cline of die importance of perception, thinking and understanding take 
over their roles as die leading functions of the ego. 

Tlic perceptive apparatus also shows the different contributions which 
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external stimuli make to id development and ego development As lar as 
1 can see, the development o£ the ego and its /unctions depends in a 
yecific svay on external stimulation Seeing may be taken as a paradigm 
An eye which is never stimulated becomes ambljopic and does not attain 
tlie capaaty to function Tlie passage from one pregenital phase to an 
other, however, and the attainment of gemtality are not dependent on 
external stimulation in the same way Ego development is untlimkable 
Without stimulation of the psychic apparatus from without, whereas id 
development, if this question is reduced to thought experiment is con 
ceivable without such stimulation (Freud, 1905, p 55, particularly foot 
note) The ego is that part of die id whicli has been structured by the 
impact of reality, as Freud repeatedly stated, and therefore m all ns 
structurizations (except one to be discussed later) it is dependent on 
external reality 

In tile case of my schizophrenic patient, die question arises now 
whether these early processes of ego formation had a bearing on the synip- 
loras I believe that in my patient as perhaps in all cases of sclutophrcma, 
perception did not lead to tlie formation of ego struaure in die same 
way as m nonschizophrenics A problem of perception is possibly always 
involved in schizophrenia, and one may derive the weakness of the 
schizophrenic ego from die relatively slight effect which reality has had 
m terms of the structurization of the ego by means of percepuons 
It IS impressive to observe in each case of scJuiophienia as m the 
instance of this patient, die ease with whicIi the scliuophrenic (eien when 
unencumbered by halluanaiions and when free from directly ps)choiic 
manifestations) can overrule perceptive evidence Themanj fantajieiand 
beliefs this patient reported about her eyes — during phases closer to acute 
ness than the one under consideration in this paper— were based on 
actual sensations she felt m her eyes Whether these sensations fall wtifun 
the scope of organ hallucinations is immaterial, but they may well haic 
been due to excitations from widiin the psychic apparatus and of the kind 
I have postulated for early phases of the development of (he perceptive 
apparatus In the various dysfunctions of the organ** I believe I observed 
the struggle between die stimulation by external reality and that by inter 
nal imtation 

This patient— and pcrliaps dm is significant of schirophrenia in gen 
cnll— oscilhiKl often bcliictn l»o Kilremej cuher she maJe henrit nn 
automaton, that is to sa), ilie foHo«-«l on an imilamo Ictcl the dituin 
ot seine perception or she mermlea perceptite data by malms them the 
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bearen o£ her oavti fantasies. But these two extremes — still alive ^ 
potentialities in the nonschizophrenic also — suggest a structural defect in 
the area vhich should, in the adult, separate the perceptive system from 
the id. Tlie structure (ego nuclei) which has formed around the per^p- 
tivc systems fields tivo neiv acliievements in case normal development 
takes place: (1) the perceptive system can no longer be reached by internal 
excitations — at least, not with that ease with which it occurred initially ’ 
and consequently the perceptive system can serv'C, undisturbed by drives, 
the depiction of external reality. Thus, external reality can take a firmer 
grip upon the ps)’chic apparatus than tvas possible prior to the formation 
of ego structure; (2) the psychic apparatus has achieved a certain measure 
of independence from sense perception because: (a) the areas of excita- 
tion arc limited and die apparatus no longer reverberates in its entirety 
under the impact of excitation from without; (b) internal and external 
excitation can be distinguished; and (c) the barrier against stimulation 
from without becomes properly integrated and the ego uses it to its 
maximum benefit It is important to keep in mind this double effect— 
seemingly scU-contradictory^Ksf ego structure upon the psychic appJt* 
ratus; increased closeness to reality together with capability of achieving 
distance from reality, 

Alihougli the patient was not disturbed by hallucinations, she could 
not achieve either of these two effects. She was the slave of reality, that is 
to say, she WTis o\en%hclraed by it; or she was dictator, that is to say, she 
overruled it. The model of colliding cnci^ics admits two extremes: one in 
v-hicli the excitation from widiin becomes so great that it lakes full pos- 
session of the perceptive sptem and excludes excitation from without, 
vsiih reality overruled; or the reverse, when excitation from without docs 
not encounter any opposing flow of energy from within and can there- 
fore i^ctratc into die ps)cluc apparatus unhindered, with the result 
tliai djc patient must feel like a slave in the relationship to reality. A firm 
structure prevents die occurrence of both extremes. Dream and 
hypnosM arc tlie remnants of these is^o extremes® in the normal. 
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this all important process In The Inicrpretatton of Drcarnj, Freud (1900, 
p 556) calls the sme qua non of repression the presence of a store of 
infantile memories, whidi lias from the first been field back from the 
Pcs ’ In present-day terminology, I suppose, ne uould say that at the 
time when the ego develops, the psydiic apparatus already Jiarbors traces 
of events which are inaccessible to the ego although tliese traces concern 
the individuals life history Another ume Freud (1915a, p 8G) calls pn 
mal repression "a first phase of repression, which consisu in a denni of 
entry into conscwvsness to the mental (ideational) presentation of tlie 
instinct ” The difficulty in understanding die svorking of primal repres- 
sion comes from the fact of its taking place pnor to the foundation of 
an ego I believe however, that the aforementioned model of the percep- 
tive apparatus, wiUi its imtabtlity from without and from siilhin, may 
facilitate the understanding of primal repression The instance may occur 
when the onrush of stimuli originating from ihe interior of the ps)diic 
apparatus becomes too strong for the perceptive apparatus particularly 
when the motor apparatus, biologically so much better endov.cd for dis 
charge than the perceptive apparatus, does not suffice as a chinncl of 
discharge Then the perceptive apparatus is in danger of being damaged 
by a flow of excitations which would be too large in quantity and thcrC' 
fore beyond its maximum capacity of ridding itself from inflowing sum 
uh Under such economic conditions die siimulation from hithout may 
actually put less strain upon the perceptive apparatus Uian that from 
within, dial ts to say, sumulauon from without becomes more pleasurable 
than that from within Consequently the perceptive apparatus would 
turn wiili Its enure capaaiy toward die external surauir, thus turning 
away from internal stimulauon The excitation wliidi is thus prevented 
from discharge dams up and causes a permanent diangc wiibio die ps) 
chic apparatus This may be another pittcm whidi leads to the trans 
formation of energy into structure This model of primal repression docs 
not require the assumption of a discriininauon between within and with 
out, a capacity whicli alwaj-s presupposes die existence of an ego It 
remains entirely within the realm of biology, more speafically, it rehes 
exclusively on the mobility of psy’dne energ> *> It further presupposes a 
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moderate degree of independence of the perceptive apparatus still under 
the domination of the id and therefore exclusively liable to the pleasure 
principle Since the perceptive apparatus has not yet become integrated 
into an ego, this relative independence is not improbable and can be well 
justified biologically Thus, pnmal repression would initially consist 
simply of the perceptive apparatus turning away from interior stimulation 
and its turning instead toward stimulation from without Because of the 
relative independence of the perceptive apparatus at that level of devel 
opment, the stimulation from within can be detained from perception 
without the mobilization of countercathexis 3’ All subsequent repression 
requires countercathexis which, as is well known, is expended by the ego 
rimal repression, thus, is not a defense mechanism m the strict mean 
mg of the word As Glover (1947, p 493) has shown, primary identifica 
lion IS not a defense mechanism, either If I understood a remark of 
correctly, he seems to suggest that sleep accomplishes the effect 
However, I would surmise that if sleep should have 
and primal repression in an infant, this would mean an early 
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into an ego and an id ' wind. Freud (1926, p 157) considered as another 
prerequmte o£ the use of repression as a defense But repressions do 
Lcur’in both !)-ndromcs, and I conclude, tlierefore, that the unreliability 
of repression may be due in bodi instances to the fact that tliese patients 
do?o”Jh a true repression but hate to rely main y on primal 
reoression It seems that in both groups the pauents do not have suH 

hypothesized for the iniual stagM Hplmouent base e\oUed ego 

apparatus The adult schizop re inability to acmate true 

structure, but one of its may mam 

repressions ^ process In delinquents I be 

fest lUelf differently, but sttl „nhearable instinctual impulses— 

lieve I have observed that the dire , . ^ cathcxis of external 

mistahcnly considered dangerous y „„„iauo„ from itilhoul, m 

objecu, that n to say, to a “™2“rltTw..h regard to tlte early 
tlie manner which has been sugge interest in die external 

model of primal repression A 8^'^“ ' ^..1 of ilieir erasing for 

world which is observed m conical mamfestation of 

stimulation from without, may be the direct 

primal repression miitnt that she still relied mainly 

I received the impression from “7 P explain ob- 

on primal repression At least I wou ,e<,i 

servations of the followng *“;.X„bIc love lor me Howeser, 

at me She felt then the pangs o h b ^ ^ „„ ^e coiicf 

she claimed, eveiydiing was “8’‘“ perfected her tecl.mque of 

and did not need to see me an astounding de^e 

not looking at m^w.tliout my no^a"8_^ long been 

After yeare of treatment, at me tor the finit tune, and 

replaced by the supine pn'd"”;- * geey )our hair lias breome 

then exclaimed avith surprise J ^ j e, j,™ last. Ap- 

and how mucli weight you 1”"^' P“ 5 „niulated simultaneousl) from 

parendy when tlte S' „d from without by tts «>S‘”„umc 

widim by an instinctual demand a Howcaer, when iniltnc 

the imunciual demand presem 
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repression in the usual meaning of the term, since as soon as she loohe 
at me the instinctual desire was present again I think that this behavior 
fulRlls all but one of the speafications which Freud set up for pnmal 
repression primal repression occurring dunng the initial (infantile) 
phases of development results in a permanent loss to the ego, that is to 
say, that svhich has been kept from the perceptive apparatus by dint of 
primal repression cannot be recovered later 

Primal repression in the adult, however, does not lead to this state 
since at this time an ego — though defectively functioning — is present 
The success of primal repression in the adult depends on his perception 
With a change in the perceptive world the whole result of primary repres 
Sion may be blown aivay instantly This may help to explain the great 
dependency of some schizophrenics upon the perceptions to which they 
are exposed, a dependency which can also be observed in delinquents 
I am indebted to Anna Freud for an observation which seems to confirm 
my hypothesis Anna Freud had a dog who was not permitted to snap at 
the tidbits offered him The animal learned to live up to the standard 
imposed by his mistress by keeping his eyes upon other objects while 
moving slowly toward the food The repression of the impulse to throw 
himself upon the food apparently was possible only by avoiding the 
direct perception of the cherished object Here a similar relationship 
between perception, id impulse, and ego behavior, can be observed as 
earlier described in the patients attempt to manipulate her insunctual 
desires for the analyst 

VIII 

Another aspect of schizophrenic ego modification concerns the quality 
of energy with which the ego must accomplish its tasks (Hartmann, 1950b, 
p 86) From Freud s metapsychological papers it is known that ideas, 
fantasies, external reality — briefly, any content of the mind — can be 
cathected with varying intensities of energy, whether this be neutralized, 
libidinal or aggressive energy But Freud also showed that systems per se 
must be caiheaed m order to Euncuon at all «« This cathexis of systems 
or whole structures may be compared with the tonus of resting muscles 
Tlie tonus of die resting muscle is a precondition of its adequate working 
upon stimulation A muscle deprived of tonus in the state of quiescence 
does not respond to stimuli 

In general the systems are cathected with neutralized energy and thus 
dieir smooth functioning is guaranteed One receives the impression that 

1, caihexu of systems or stnzctures systemic caihexjs to differcnuaie 

u from the cathexis of contents. 
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in schizophrenia the s,stem,c ca.hexo o£ Ihe ego per se is not nemrrfized 
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ized and unsublimated energies, and an emotion, therefore, must become 
indistinguishable from the ego per se unless its systemic cathexis has lost 
Its instinctual quality Thus my patients complaints i\ere correct descnp* 
tions of energies® processes and their relationship within their ego®^ 

IX 


Earlier I took the amblyopic eye as a paradigm to demonstrate how 
the evoUement of ego functions depends on stimulation from without, 
a pnnaple which — as far as I can see — holds true for all ego functions 
except one namely, the egos formation of the experience of its own 
identity This the ego probably must generate mainly out of its own 
resourcefulness, and it can be helped from the outside only secondanly*® 
In the analysis of neuroses and perversions one does not learn too much 
about die origin and development of this function although in some 
instances it becomes expliat Levvin (1952, p 313) recently mentioned 
iliat m some phobias as v.ell as m daydreams the subject fears he will 
perish as an individual, absorbed by the larger unit Yet one gets the 
impression tliat in such instances the patients fears concern him as au 
object and not as a subject (Fedem, 1929) Furthermore, in the neurotic 
sudi fears pertain to the patient as a person, whereas the corresponding 
fears of die schizophrenic patient concern the dissolution of the ego At 
limes the patient I am reporting here refused to look at a certain person 
because— -as she said — her soul would leave her through the eyes and go 
into die person at vshora she looked The underlying process apparendy 
was die following the action of intensive looking would have absorbed 
the whole energy at the disposal of die patients ego Furthermore, since 
this act of looking was directed toward an absorbing object, the energy 
would flow by dint of aucniive looking into the objecL*® We encounter 
icre a situation similar to the one previously described regarding the 
patients emotions Tlie complete cncrgic depletion of the patients ego 
resulted in the feeling that her ego would leave her 

Tlie vanishing or reduction of ones own ego without resulting uncon 
sciousncss IS a process which occurs also in normal life during and after 
orgasm or in some states of ecstasy when the subject feels completely 


1 ^ ^tulaiCT that pan of Schreber* delusiont Mere a concrete 
external projntioT, of lil.dmal cith«« 

»In a 1952b) 

O'/JT! rrpicjfntaUoti one would ha^e ol course to lay inio ihe 
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absorbed by a superior power In the one instance the ego is offered a 
tremendous pleasure premium for giving itseU up, m the other fusion 
with a benign, loving, omnipotent being compensates the ego for us o^vn 
loss (Deutscli, 1927) Thus, m both instances the ego recenes a huge 
retvard for its seeming humility in giving up its existence But for my 
patient, pleasure was an internal danger and her ambivalence was too 
great for her to acknowledge the existence of trustworthy, kind objects 
Howe\er, I believe that these factors do not alone sulBce to explain the 
patient’s constant struggle for the maintenance of her identity I think 
one may assume that m the normal person the ego deselops a set ot 
mechanisms which automatically provide for and mainiam the ego's 
identity or ilie feeling of identity, respectively Another alternative would 
be to assume that the feeling of identity is the stde effect of mechanisms 
well known to us, sudi as identificaiion, or the effect of a well integnted 
superego Although my clinical observations are not prease enough to 
decide stringently upon any of tliese alternatives, 1 would favor the first 
one, assuming the existence of speaal mechanisms, which perhaps could 
be called maintenance mechanisms in contrast to defense mechamsnu 
since their function would be to maintain the ego as a going concern 
rather than to protect it against vmvielcomt intruders^® 

The existence of one such mechanism— namely, rationaluation— is 
well known in psyclioanalyiic literature This mechanism has been 
regarded— in my opinion erroneously— a defense mechanism by some 
analysts (Frendi, 19S8) To be sure, rationalization helps the ego in mun 
taming a repression that is to say, it also has a defensive aspect But lU 
proper function is to maintain the ego s cohesion, to synthesize and make 
ego syntonic what without it would become a foreign body or constitute 
a gap in the ego's coherence Rationalization, indeed, is a meclianisoi 
which transgresses the scope of defense The quesUon I am raising 1 $ 
vshether there are other mechanisms silently and unobservabJy at work 
in the normal person, primarily ixmccmed with the task of guaranteeing 
the ego’s maintenance The assumption of such mechanisms would not 
deny the contribution of identification and superego to the formation of 
a deeply rooted sense of tdentiiy It is surprising to see how frequently 
sdiirophrenic patients-lhis was also true ot lume-have had to grow up 
with a parent who was bizarre ami pathologicuny eompulwe Even it il 
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should turn out that the majority o£ schizophrenics had to identify with 
parents of whom one or both were deeply disturbed (inasmuch as they 
themselves manifested signs of an ego divided against itself), I would not 
consider this finding a stringent proof that the disturbance is primarily 
caused by extraneous factors. Present modes of thinhing in analj'sxs would 
favor such solutions, but great as the realitj* factor is in the evolvement 
of the ego, here is an area where an autonomous accomplishment is 
expected from the ego, and only secondary assistance can be offered from 
wiihout.<t 

How the ego achies'es the sense of its own identity is still unhnoivn. 
In some anal)'5es and in some biographies material is obtained referring 
to experiences which must be characterized as the discovery of one’s own 
ego. The last example of that sort I came across is in Bruno Walter's 
enchanting auiobiograph)” 
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the subjects identity The conlnbuuon of etotic faeion hoivever ,, not 
under discussion here 

The relative scaraty of such reports may be caused by several facton 
It IS possible Uiat in most instances thedisooiety of one s oivn ego is made 
imperceptibly The individual may gradually become assare of iJie fact 
that he has an ego but hou long he lias knoivn this and liow he accom 
pushed this discovery is unknoAvn lo him and possibly it may not have 
been attached to an explicit experience « Abo I surmise the discovery 
of the ego may occur in the context of an experience m svhich it is not 
directly visible Again I svant to drasv from literary records in order to 
give an example ivhich I suspect ointains indirectly a description of 
discovery The first book of Goeihes autobiography DtcJilung und Uafir 
hat ends wth the description of a rehgioiu experience notevsorthy m 
view of the age of the boy (who probably had not yet reached prepuberty 
at tliat time and possibly was sull m the early latency period) Gocdie 
writes of the effect whicfi the various Protestant sects had on him as a 
child hfinisters and laymen raised arguments and counterarguments and 
m the boy’s heart die wish arose to get in direct contact with the Lord 
Yet the way diereto very strange The boy could not give a defin 
itive form to the Supreme Be ng but he wanted to erect an altar m die 
manner of the Old Testament. The world vas to be sjmboJucd by natural 
products Over these should bum a flame meaning man s soul yearning 
for his creator He took his faUiers quadrangular music stand of a pyra 
midal shape beautifully ornamented and heaped the prettiest specimens 
of his natural history collection upon it- ^\lth die first rays of simlighi 
reaching his room he burned fumigating candles carefully attached to tl e 
stand in a porcelain saucer Thus he was successful fn his first worship 
of God Yet when he sronted lo repest the ceremony some time later he 
had no time to get the porcelain saucer and the candles htimed them 
selves into the beautiful lacquer and just as if an e\il spirit had disap- 
peared they had left back their ineffaceable footprints Almc«i one 
would like 10 regard this inadent as an intimation and vaming how 
dangerous it is altogether to % ant lo approacli God upon sudi pathi^ays 
^Vhether this recollection of the aging po« is a screen memory for one 
of the discovery of the ego cannot be proved Some elements may suggest 
It the solitude the impossibility of repetition the strning for a unique 
and secret way of worshipping Cod Perhaps it would be more appropn 
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ate to speculate that the invention of an individual and secret ritual ^v'as 
one of the first manifestations of an ego which recently had discovered 
itself. Leaving out again the libidinal fectors, one may speculate that the 
paternal music stand symbolizes the act of borrowing strength from 
father; the damage to the stand may symbolize the replacement of a bor- 
rowed ego by his own; the full turning totvard his otvn God, who was 
incomparable to anything he had been taught, may be the result of an 
immediate working over of his own recently discovered individuality, a 
moving away from the real father to the image of a self-created father. 

Be this as it may, the way the ego discovers itself is one of the most 
consequential events in ego development. From that moment on the egos 
tasks will not only be those of coping with its drives and with external 
reality but it will be incumbent upon the ego also to keep good order 
within its own confines. It will no longer be exposed solely to processes 
passing off more or less automatically, but will possess at least the poten- 
tiality— if not necessarily the real capacity— of intervening in events 
which otherwise would follow the energic laws of automatic processes. 
The sense of identity will decide to what extent the ego can accomplish 
its tasks by its own resources or to what extent it will have to rely on 
borrowed strength by sham identification, imitation or reduction to the 
status of a parasite. 


In the few instances of my clinical experience where the discovery of 
the ego was bound to a well-circumscribed experience capable of being 
recalled, it always concerned patients whose adult ego showed serious 
sipis of injury. There seems to be in man a deep distaste for taking cog- 
nizance of the unconscious parts of his ego, greater perhaps than that 
regarding die repressed.^* I also believe that this distaste is still reflected 
in our iterance of the ego's origin. We are far better informed about the 
source o our drhes and the origin of Uie superego. It was noticeable that 
, ? ° remember the origin of their egos spoke of 

It concerned something uncanny and fear-arousing-^^ 

««n«d«icc that both patients were essentially unan- 
onf rnn'.f*. inherent in remembering the moment when 

and ihf* I individual consciously distinct from othen 

or can perhaps be compared to the uncanniness we w'ould 
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experience if ue couM remember the moment of our physical binh BoUi 
events are apparently of a iraumaUc nature In both instances a unit is 
discontinued, in one a being is extncated from a physical context, and 
in the other he is lifted out of a mental and emotional stream Once a 
person has become aware of bis idenuty. die unit ego-«orld n cleft Tlie 
argument may be raised that this discussion is misplaced since the ma 
tertal as svell as the question presented concerns the diijds personality 
and not his ego In these instances, my critics may say, the child disen 
gages himself m hts totality out of the comprchensne sueam of the vvorld 
and soaety In arguing against this conieniion I could reply that subjects 
regularly refer to this experience by making the statement I discosercd 
that I was 1 ’ But this does not help too much since they may refer by 
the wo«i ‘ I ' to the nhole person Yet further inquiry usually shows that 
the experience refers to a distinct area within the person and means that 
there is something in him u'hich is not only distinct from the rest of die 
world but also from the rest of himself 


The experience really consists of three parts 

(1) the perception of an area of ones inner life as distinct from the 
rest, 

(2) awareness of the experience of tliat perception, 

(S) awareness simultaneously of being the subject who experiences the 
perception of the inner life 


This experience is essentially different from the perception of any other 
content 

The duld may, prior to this moment, have obtained awareness of his 
conscience and certainly also of his driNCs The discovery of identity is 
not just an intcgntion of these partial discovcncs into a new one per 
taming now to the whole penon. rather it seems Art the observer discn 
gages out of the total context of hts peiion Ute one province (ego) which 
allows him to feel hts own uniqueness A further atgumenl against tlie 
assignment of the experience to the whole person map be found in die 
fact that this experience is-rcgularly m roy chmtnl expencnce-unte 
fated to the body If it were really concerned with the whole person it 
would of necessity include the body r i . iv bn 

In general, tt is dilSculI to estimate when die seme ^ 

been esmblished For reasons not far to seek one would ^ 

time when tlie eluld starts to speak of himself with nrst penon pronoun 
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and no longer wth his proper name indicates the existence of a sense of 
identity Hoi ever, 1 would object to the reliability of this index as 
strongly as 1 object to taking a person’s vocabulary as a measure of his 
intelligence 

In the case of ray patient the ego disturbance vient back to early devel 
opmentai stages, certainly pnor to a lime when the maintenance mech 
anisms supposed by me could have developed, therefore it is not 
surprising to find her ego unprotected by such mechanisms or a reliable 
sense of identity <8 it js also known that, prior to the outbreak of the 
psychosis, such patients may succeed in functiomng relatively vsell and 
vsithout conspicuous clinical manifestations Since they rely mainly on 
imitative techniques, their span of adjustment often seems to be broader 
than that of their contemporaries whose adjustment depends on the 
developmental level which their ego structure has attained 

Imitation, however, despite its immense contribution in terms of im 
mediate assistance to the ego, is a most unreliable tool m terms of the 
total life history As long as the supenonty and correctness of those who 
are mutated is unquestioned, the ego saves energy by imitation Yet when 
imitation can no longer be accepted as a reliable tool— for whatever rea 
son the ego is at a complete loss The assistance which was obtained by 
unquestioned reliance upon others should now be obtained from one’s 
“ unobtainable from that source because of the feeling 
that there are present within its confines only emotions, thoughts, actions, 
etc, but not an ego My patient was unable to repeat Descartes’ sleight 
ol hand when saying. Cogtto ergo sum She would have said Sum, ergo 
cogi o, w jch would have been the psychologically more correct formula 
ion but since she could not feel sum, she could not feel that she nas 
thinktng or feeling or loving, end only the feeling of deudness reflected- 
in her opinion — her true state 


the^nrxtfi^^ Pjitient acted as if the maintenance of identity would be 
could a! ^ accomplish, no activity of emotional importance 

t^^ happened, the ego had 

actmtv For her to surrender to an 

ccTLiints that iT ‘decking upon her existence would have meant the 
certainty that ilus acuwty would run av^ay with her. with nothing of her 
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selfjeft over Since the pitients ego vns threatened with decomposition 
or dismtegraiion by emotional processes her fears concerned a realistic 
danger Yet these fears must not be confused with the neurotics fear of 
dying when facing the task of surrender In the instance of my patient 
the fear concerned a correctly anticipated depleted state of an ego whicit 
due to lack of structurization tvas incapable of maintaining the feeling of 
identity when energy should be invested m object relations or activities 
It may have become clear that the patients disturbance in maintaining 
her feeling of identity tvas also connectol with die ego s relationship to 
automatisms Her relative inability to bear automatic processes was an 
expression of ego weakness This necessitates a few remarks about 
automatisms {Hartmann, 1339 pp 118127) 


Two different kinds of atitomausms must be distinguished One is enforced 
by the egos weakness and the other is possible beause of the egos strength 
Automatisms based on a strong ego cover the range from mnumerafale trivial 
ego-syniomc actions to intricate and complex intuiuve accomplishments The 
former arc well intuited mto the attainment of supranrdinaied and usually 
conscious aims. These automatisms assist the ego by the great saving of energy 
which they yield and often the level of the egos achievements depends on the 
scope which can be covered by functioning automatically Pfinopally the ego 
could perform these actions also by purposeful and conscious pursuit but usually 
the quality of the performance would suffer under such conditions The group 
of intuitive and complex achietements however cannot be performed by the 
ego s effort at all The ego may contribute here or there a step by voluntary 
effort but by and large Jt must surrender to a supraordinaied automatic process 
(Kris 1949) if it wants to reach its goal 

Automatic processes due to the egos weakness are the focus of psycho- 
pathology The ego luuji suffer them despite their contrariness to the egos goals 


and despite their harmfulness 

Emotions are automatic processes which keep a place in between the tno 
groups They are not subject to the egos conscious volition they either occur or 
do not occur The ego may ward them off or function despite their presence but 
jt cannot arrange for iheir occurrence with purposeful intent. They are indis 
pensable to the ego their absence over a longer period of tune results in a 
serious threat to basic ego functions But likewise they may bring the ego com 
plelel) to naught when occurring at the wrong ume with disproportionate intcn 
sily or mih ihe mong qurliiy SmoSelr '”<»'«>' “ 
to.ard lh= world .ery many people feel thew .deol.t, with oooioal 
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did not hold the proper place in her psychic inventory When she should 
have surrendered to automatisms — trivial as they may have been, barely 
attracting the attention when occurring in the lives of normals — she 
recoiled from letting them take over as if they were foci of infection 
which, if left unchecked, v\ould spread throughout the organism 

It vs as, however, easier for her, despite her complaints, to function m 
a state of deadness She could work, for hours with the feeling that she did 
not participate at all, that movements were forced upon her, that is to 
say, that she was an automaton or a robot Thus she oscillated again 
between tv\o extremes either her ego had to participate fully in the 
activation of every function or the ego had to withdraw and refuse to 
partiapate at all Then automatisms were no danger since the ego was 
protected by — albeit in a painful way — and enwTapped in the feeling of 
deadness The task she apparently could not solve was how to be active 
and maintain the feeling of identity simultaneously In the situation of 
an effortless bowel movement, however, she apparently could achieve a 
syndiesis She fulfilled a task by letting her body carry it out and was not 
endangered by a threat of losing her identity®® 

At this stage 1 was often reminded of an acndental observation I had 
ma e m one or two instances When attending a patient who was in a 
Slate of deep unconsaousness caused by meningitis, I observed that his 
rwciion to the unnary urge-prior to emptying the bladder— was a 
n pu mg at the penis As far as such movements can be interpreted 
u ®bat the pauent wanted to tear off the organ 

^ L ispleasure If this interpretation should be correct, it 
ou mran i at on this lev el of functioning the potential value of organs 
^ providers of pleasure is disregarded, ihe destruction of an organ 
mstinctual demand is preferable to satis- 
thf iin * M tF destruction of the organ is preferred to 

■" grauBcauens- 

•Icalli mLn°t°T‘ ^ imh Freuds theory of the 

(Freud, 19.1) or see m it the man.fcstat.on of an archa.c vanatton of the 
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pleasure principle Acts of self mutilation in schirophrenics are reirttnis 
cent of Uie pattern uhidi tlic meningitis patient followed At times my 
patient rms quite desirous of being blind This svould have been the 
easiest svay of avoiding all Uie trouble she had with looking at people" 
Houeicr, I dunk it uould be wrong to say that this patient had fallen 
victim to the Nirvana pnnaple since the mental processes of a scluro- 
phrenic patient— eveept perhaps uhen a final stage is readied— cannot be 
brought to one denominator alone There was distinct evidence, for 
example, that widi this patient tlie eyes had become earners of processes 
whidi were far closer to the pleasure principle dian in the normal that 
IS to say, seeing v\a5 highly hbtdinued, bin itvms also the earner of crude 
aggression The diffusion of energy, unavoidable in extensive regressions, 
and also die consequent increase in agression may interfere uith the 
free play of the pleasure pnnaple hfoteover, one must not forget die 
biological endotvmcnt of organs for die discharge of instinctual energy 
If the regression leads to liaMoamtions, die content of the latter may 
have a high value as a channel of discharge If, however— as it happened 
m this patient — seeing per $e should serve mimly as a route of diichargej. 
the patient would expect from an organ gratifications which were beyond 
the limns imposed by the biologial structure of that organ In a voyeur 
istic perversion the act of seeing— pleasurable as it may be— serves either 
as an accessory device leading to genital discliarge or uses the genital as 
an accessory dev ice to complement the gratification derived from the act 
of looking Since sucJi channels were not accessible lo the patient and 
the eyes became temporanly die exclusive organs of discinrge the pleas 
ure principle could not unfold us effect of diminishing tension Thus the 
energjc processes may be viewed as the resultant of a conflict between the 
Nirvana principle and the pleasure pnnaple A detailed discussion of 
why neither of the principles is adequately operative in die schirophrenic 
would lead too far, it can only be said that the fear of the loss of identity 
and die consequent process of checking thus never permitting the full 
unfolding of functions, seem to stand m the service of the Nirvana 
principle 


IWial an noiv- be said aboul die technique i£ there is one i*ho could 
cope wtth such fomudabie probto? J t*.ll try to l.m.t myseU to one 
phase only, the phase m which the basic pathology of the ego in ns rela 
seta acenrianee ...th her wa, o( feehng she pmhahl, anooaieJ the stale at bl.nd 
ness ivuh the teelmg of being invisible 
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tionship to emotions came to the fore The first question, of course, is 
how to reach such a basic ego disturbance by analysis The disturbance 
IS just as difficult to reach as the repressed id contents in the neurosis, 
perhaps esen more difficult Should sve assume that this xs due to resist 


ances’ This would certainly be partly true But perhaps the schizophrenic 
has still other reasons for objecting so much more strongly to the analjsis 
of ego functions than to the analysis of id contents =3 

In the phase which I am considenng m this paper, the mam struggle 
of the ego centers around the effort of the ego to maintain itself in a con 
dition of functioning In this phase the increase of stimulation per se 
becomes a danger and the ego is aware to a certain extent that it is work 
ing constantly with reserve power and is on the brink of depletion^ 
This energic picture may help us to understand the similarity beti\een 
dream and schizophrenia, so often observed During sleep the ego concen 
trates itself, so to speak, upon itself AH caihexes are withdrawn from the 


egos penphery and the ego tries to maintain a state of passivity and 
unexatabihty The ego wants to solve the unavoidable tasks which are 
impose upon ic during sleep with the barest mimmum of energic expen 
diture, not because there is so little energy at its disposal, but because it is 
onunai by Ac tendency to bind the maximum of energy in Ae process 
s eep n s izophrcnia, however, the ego Vkorks wiA a minunuffl oi 
rS uu"" "ant of energy, at least in Ac 

u wnsidercd here Then one can observe Ae vanety of 
dmnliifin w ' ^ defending itself against its own 

n y tTO great a demand eiAer from without or from wiAin 

anaW 17^^. r’"" recovery, of course, objects to Ac 

and 1 **^ 1 vvhich Ae ego applies in coping with external 

dSnliss O" 'he pa..St rn that 

ran'-rgcncc of rrm- "'■S*’”! unless one Slants to nsk a reneiied 

extricate hirasetf^? "hich the patient has just started to 

■ng at the maiim "'“danisms which favor the ego s function 

maVu Philological or insufaent as they 

urn, we e„r„nLT„ X „ -^e defense ntechan 

justifietl interest in th hurolic The patient has a greater and better 
ir-n.,r -Uhinteuance m the fonuer case than in the 

Anna Ftcud hat ** grratcr in fchjiophrcnia than in other 

* rbtsieai ^ »gainjt the analjtis of defense mech 

Hrrc h a r<amnibrlT IntoTH«ri** panicuUrl) p H and p 22) 

^ schuophrcnia and the traumatic 
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latter Also for this reason, the schizophrcmc patient tries to protect the 
l^elanisms from the analyst s pr^ng The tash f “ 

is made particularly diBcnlt hecause t»o groups of phenomena must be 

“"ta 'to phase after to acute psychosis one can obserse 0" *' o”' 
hand, the romnants of the acute psychosis s.hich tend 

i^techniques which are at m f P-’ ^^'e urn 1 been tenuous 
The object relations of “sch.rop^emc^s quite ready 

before die onset of to P ^ „ tgs lerms sihicli were 

to stake a bargain and to settle wto y P ^ uniformity 

prevalent in to P''P“]'‘*°“,‘^^^„„uis svliich the pauent used before 
regarding the relationship o cncounteis a vanety 

the onset of the acute psy*““ psychotic maintenance mechanisms 
of clinical courses i^ong g_,l,„ugh to a lesser extent- 

there may be some which w'ere y psy^isosis may base reduced 
before to onset of to psychosis f seemingly new median 

to ego's resourcefulness to such an «mnt ui 

isms or techniques make their appo ^^^^^ psjAosis and what 

The distinction between made pariiotlarly dilS 

senes the maintenance of the J bu[„ly about the lalter and 

cult because to pauent is prone "> P „ up an asloundingly 

l„ accept the former Yet *7 diniques" Alihough in cer 

strong unwillingness to '“ Pyu y suppressing the feeling of 

min fituauons the P--,™ “gtr long’^fenods of time to make 
deadness or of invisi 

«“■ '"'iSmin to''"'? 

,,urwsS^ «rno. 

crucial ibe p*)cbwl* the pretlonunant 

pcstpMchoiic pha« 5;'‘ 2;; ' 

inimmum of pa>n or -niU 1 bcliC'C wm dwr''*? ohjfcij'* 
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use of this faculty and to observe, even momentanly, what would happen 
if these feelings were not activated As I said before, there was wisdom 
m this unwillingness since this feeling contributed so much to the pa 
tients social conduct Purthennore, I had the impression that the patient 
would have been quite ready to integrate this technique had it not been 
for the interference by the psychoanalytic process 

In this treatment phase the whole psycliopathology of the scluzu- 
phrenic may become camouflaged if the analyst grants the schizophrenic 
too much of wish fulfillment The therapy of schizophrenics cannot be 
conducted on that level of frustration which is customarily applied in the 
treatment of neuroses, and there is a doubt in my mind whether the 
schizophrenic can ever tolerate such high degrees of frustration For a 
long lime after the acute phase the treatment still depends on wish fulfill 
ment If a therapist goes too far in that phase and favors the patient in 
the illusion that m the transference situation those wishes are fulfilled the 
frustration of which brought on the outbreak of the psychosis, he may 
achieve great clinical successes Many a schizophrenic personality is quite 
prone to accept a vsorld which grants in some measure the illusion of 
fulfilled oedipal or preoedipal wishes But if a technique is msututed 
^vhich permits recovery through such sham solutions, then the schizo- 
phrenic can never be brought face to face with the basic defiats in his 
personality struaure The schizophrenic no doubt tries to seduce the 
analyst into granting him such solutions, and it is one of the greatest 
demands put upon therapeutic skill to keep the treatment at the level 

® minimum wish fulfillment without which the schizophrenic cannot 
t is to a certain extent the same problem which one encoun- 
tinn mi!«t*v,*^****i^ children when the child s capacity to bear frustra 
m hntti ^ niaximura The consequences of transgressions 

in the ^ either giving too little or too much — are evident 

Thu '“""g 

treauneLT’i ,n "r the patient to the analytic 

venThm from tnherent m the thempeutic sttuauon pre 

accepL gtating the sham solutions he would be ready to 

mainSi'nct'mart'^"‘,n“‘^ “ twofold one The schizophrenic can 

esses vhich are at mechanisms and proc 

sented from putLg fun reliar'''" ''""‘'“"eously he must be pre 
on the nreDsvrhnt.r^^. reliance upon them or else he will settle down 
for coping with the deSniLT'*”^ tnadequatc level which is msuffiaent 

b ““"c demands the patient may have to face 
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An example may be gnea m 5impleJt terms ]£ a schizophrenic is able 
to do siork when feeling like an aulomiton dm solution should be 
favored houever if die autonniisiic feelings were fully accepted and 
integrated by the ego this defect could never be analytically approached 
The transference relationship however can be utilized for the purpose of 
keeping alive the displeasure vi^hich is atiaclied to what I called sham 
solutions 

How can transference prevent the patient from accepting the insuffi 
cieni techniques he wants to employ m dealing i ich lus drives emotions 
and external reality? It is die contrast between the v^ay the patient feels 
in the transference relationship and the way he feels outside of it in 
social reality whicli keeps die therapeutic process going In the transfer 
ence rehtionsliip the closeness of the object is too great to permit his 
remaining on die level of an automaton If the wish fulfillment derived 
from the transference situation is not too great that is to say if the 
sclnzophrenic cinnoi take die attitude J am loved by my analyst my 
ambitions arc fulfilled what do I care how I am feeling outside of analysis 
in everyday reality, what does anyilung count that does not concern my 
relationship with the analyst? and if the frustration in the analytic 
iituation M net so greac tint the schuophremc feels loisUf rejected that 
IS to say he does not feel 'Wherever lam I am rejected disliked or 
hated — dien the discrepancy between the relative well being in analysis 
and die relative discomfort outside of analysis can be used by the analyst 
to activate over and over again the patients interest in what is going on 
Within die confines of Ins ego 


Although in this phase nonverbal tools of treatment have become rare 
It IS questionable whether the pnnapal verbal communications whicIi 
occur in tins phase between analyst and patient should be called inter 
pretations The bulk of infonnation which the pauent receives during 
this time concerns processes which go on in the patient s ego It is not 
interpretation in the narrower sense of the word but description vvlu^ 
prevails One may say that anaJfst and patient do metapsycholo^ The 
patients basic symptoms in this phase are more or less direct self reJlec 
lions of processes within the ego The pauent must recognize 

as b«ng by no mean, 5 ohmey nudmps but mml see .hat they M « 
princple. „h.ch are generally vabd far ego ^herefare tee p o^ 
must be brought to 4e patients attennon tn general term. Yet the Ian 
°nfver become techtrtcal language and Ute term, corretpond 
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mg to psychoanalytic terminology must be derived from the patients most 
personal vocabulary The sharing by the analyst and the patient of the 
egos metapsychology vsould lead m the analysis of the neurotic to intel 
lectualiration since there the basic framework of the ego is m good work 
mg condition, yet m the sdiizophrenic one touches the very nerve center 
of the disorder by constantly bringing the metapsychological descripuon 
of the focal ego processes before the patient's mmd The patient unend 
mgly faces the full description of those processes which occur within the 
area of the basic ego defect 

Does this mean that the analysis of the repressed part of the penon 
ahty — ^vvhat is usually called die analysis of the id — is discarded m the 
analysis of the schizophrenic? By no means It is only postponed First 
one must succeed in making the ego of the schizophrenic form new struc 
lure 1 have mentioned earlier that the patient's greatest handicap con 
sisted of a lack of structurization The schizophrenic can be treated only 
if he has preserved the capaaty to form structure What can be meant by 
such a formulation? The flow of exatations must be replaced by the 
formation of mechanisms and functions Wc are concerned with a process 
which IS similar to that described by Freud as the transformation of the 
primary process into the secondary There unbound energy is transformer^ 
mto bound, hypercathexis becomes possible, and thinking then proceeds 
by the displacement of the smallest cnergic quantities In most general 
terras one could say regarding the treatment of the schizophrenic patient 
energy must be transformed into structure 

The stimulation of such transformations is one of the most important 
therapeutic aspects in dealing with schizophrenia If the patient develops 
s^cture, the actual clinical syndrome must approximate more and more 
that of neurosis, and then the id analysis may set in more or less to the 
»tent with which we are familiar in the analysis of the neuroses Aether 
the scliizophrenic's ego ever recovers and grows to such an extent that 
one can rely upon it as firmly as in instances of neuroses is still a moot 
r" must be added. The id anal)Sis is 

through any phase oE treatment. It is only 
mmrSr/ ™n'nmm at times Thts m.uimum is indicated by the actual 
intcrnrM •hctapeutic process Freuds advice to 

mutahs mut uhen it becomes resistance can be applied here 

It IS flctr n . “ r“ ' “ “^f'tttve. a calling oE attenuon to uhat 

lacing in tenns ol instinctual demands is oE no peat benefit The ego 

Uclinquenu, Thcie lt«»c Aichhom demomtrated m the analysu of 

of the M u ponpJueuUll;;^”'”' ‘h' 
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would have to react m tom as pathologically to those td demands as it 
did before Therefore an id jutcipretation must be made exclusively 
when 1 C concerns an actual demand which svould become unbearable if 
not verbalued Since die analyst becomes the principal love object the 
actual id demand usually issues tom die transference 

Yet. the requirement that the schizophrenic face the structure of his 
ego must be joined with a discussion of other alternatives of functioning 
One cannot rely on the schizophrenic’s insight into pathology, he may 
well take the structure of bis ego for granted, but the discussion of how 
other people act and react and, particularly, what other possibilmes 
there are within the realm of the patient s oivn ego again set stimuli for 
the formation of new structure However, the danger must be kept in 
mind that the patient may now be obeying the analysts suggestions in an 
auiomatistic fashion A learning process must not be confused with the 
formation of structure If a pauent finds out by experience tJiat a certain 
action wiU not he followed by dreaded consequences or if he finds that 
he must desist from certain acuons because of consequences by which 
they will certainly be followed, he ma)— a favorable transference situation 
being present — act in accordance with these experiences Yet this cJinicaJ 
success Would not fulfill the standard required above The motives of 
sudi a patient would still be the same, the sources of anxiety and of im 
pulsive action not dtanged in the least, and the structure of the ego 
untouclied Nonetheless, in some sdiizophremc paiienis^J am thinking 
here of die hebephrenic type— one cannot adneve this standard, and 
the clinical recovery may be based almost entirely upon learning wiihout 
the fonnalion of new structure®* However, learning may be the first 
stepping stone toward the formation of structure 


XIII 


Anotlier tedinical tool may fulfill an important function It concerns 
a tedinique which is often used in the treatment of phobias As is well 
known, it may become necessary to demand that the phobic patient ex 
pose himself to the dreaded situaiion despite his jniernal revulsion It 
may become necessary to pul a comparable demand upon the sdtiro- 
phrenic patient I would like to give an example As mentioned earlier 
my patient claimed she could never bear the feeling of lose m die pres- 


(he father) Here a« bamm wh«h I was ^ oai^" 
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encc of the object of her lo\e In the course of the treatment I strongly 
urged her to suppress the feeling of deadness in that person's presence 
and to uatch uheiher her forebodings would come true After long hesi 
tation and repeated refusals the patient followed my suggestion and 
reported with great jo) ‘ I discovered feelings of friendship without lead 
ing to romance What she meant was that she had not known that it was 
possible to establish a friendly relationship with a man whom one loves 
without tlic involvement of sex She actually discovered here a gamut of 
feelings whicli had been missing from her ps)chic inventory I doubt that 
tins patient would have made this discovery if I had not requested her to 
desist from the feeling of dcadness As in die case of phobia, the inter 
prcntion of vsliy she was afraid of the situation would not have sufficed 
in making her expose herself to a situation envisaged as extremely dan 
gerous One cannot rely solely on the effect of interpretations and hope 
that the patient will obtain by his own volition the reality experiences 
■whidi arc necessary for the enlargement of the ego The feelings of panic 
are often far too strong to permit the patient to be courageous enough 
to go ahead w 


Tlicrc IS undouhtctlly a beneficial effect on the therapeutic situation 
^hen a schizophrenic patient succeeds m doing something whicIi be has 
been convinced v^ould transgress his resources The example I have 
mentioned of course, concerns a situation whicli gave the patient some 
interna in cpcndcncc of action withm an area of prior constraint. But 
1 must not lie overlooked that this success was introduced into a vs ell 
aniUi limited area and that it was immediately followed by 

^ough H someone urged a schizophrenic to be ‘ more 

tiirh r I * *uccccd, and a positive transference might, under 

T.' busybody, but no ego 

atialpii could be performed m tins way 

^ att^pi to describe here can be formulated in the 

tiem torn\tt!i4(r^r 7 “ symptom one must urge the pa 

synntomTnf i , bl^e without the rcspccuvc 

if only ftr' r "" “““ symptom in cruaal situa 

>t " urn o Jv' ‘r' «und; paradoxical because 

»I he tan sui pies, „ \l\ u^f maintain a symptom at all 
1 surprising how many symptoms a scliizo- 
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phrenic can voluntarily suppress in tlie transference situaiion for a short 
uhile if they ire properly selected The analyst must dioose those which 
are ripe to fall but whidi are still adhered to because of anxiety This is 
tlie link to phobia The experiences which occur when die symptom is 
suppressed are important sources of insight and initiate therapeuuc 
processes 

I would call the moment when a schizophrenic patient is told that he 
must expose himself voluntarily to anxiety arousing sjtuauons a decisive 
step initiating a neiv treatment phase When the patient begins to expose 
htmself to dreaded situations which he fears may overtax the strength 
and ability of an ego weakened by structural defects immeasurable new 
therapeutic possibilities are open<^ up First of all the patient now has 
the opportunity to dieck the correctness of his fearful assumptions about 
the world And second the subsequent analysis with die full uncovering 
of the impaired ego function might stimulate the belated formation of 
structure Until then the relative improvement m the patients condition 
lias depended mainly on the automatic regulation of energic processes in 
the transference relationship This improvement is favored by the pa 
tients belief m something like the analysts omnipotence When the 
patient is told that the further progress of the treatment inH depend on 
Jus capacity and willingness to undertake certain steps the patient s belief 
in the analysts omnipotence is refuted by implication In order to avoid 
a repetition of autoraauc obedience the patient must be assured that he 
15 permitted to continue treatment even if he should decide to adhere to 
his symptoms and not carry out the analysis suggestions howeier in this 
case the treatment would be expected to adiieve little and the lack of 
progress must not be resented by the patient This shift from the belief 
in the analyst s omnipotence to ie necessity of generating internal activ 
ity IS deasiie One may encounter initially a brief flare up of acute symp- 
toms tvludi however can be combatted Now the patient is compelled 


for internal reasons to activate functions and he is pre'ented from using 
his inappropriate techniques designed to avoid anxiety or any other 
unpleasant emotion I believe that m ihu situation— when the patient is 
so to speak cornered and is forced to bear anxiety— an important sum 
ulus is set for the conversion of fred> flowing energy imo structure 
Sneaking Bguratively I ivnuld say Unit all ccape nmiei al nntiound 
energy haie been blocked and thus Ibe fonnauon of smiclure indirectly 
enforced One of the additional decisive points— to a cettam onent com 
parable with llte treatment of nenttws-is Ute strength of die mm et 
enee If the idea of losing die analpit is mote painful ton the pam 
actually experienced in die process of dtscaiding one spnploni after 
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another, then the treatment has a good chance I may be permitted to 
repeat what I said previously, that a discontinuance of treatment should 
nc\er be put to the patient as an alternative since this would force con 
cealment on him. In my experience it is suffiaent to tell the patient that 
from now on his active co-operation outside of the treatment situation 
will be an indispensable prerequisite*® 

XIV 


Furtliermore, the whole process of recovery depends also on the rein 
stituuon into their rightful places of the perceptive systems and of the 
pleasure principle 1 want to add a few words to a discussion of the latter 
It concerns a question which is automatically taken care of in most cases 
of neuroses In terms of a simpliHed terminology, when libido is freed 
from Its neurotic utilization, it automatically Bnds a more appropriate 
dtsdiarge since tlie neurotic conflict takes place chiefly within the pleas 
urc and reality principles which are at vanance with each other In the 
^uzophrcnic psychosis, however, the v/orking of tlie pleasure pnnapls 
has been damaged in a way which is reminiscent of Freud s (1920) desenp* 
non of the traumatic neuroses The effect of the pleasure and Nirvana 
principles being at vanance is Uic relative inability of the schizophrenic 
paucm to obtain adequate gratifications Therefore (and this occurs not 
only because of the inaeased instinctual demands and feelings of guilt) 
inc patient is in a constant and painful state of frustration In my patient 
1 1C capacity to obtain pleasure in an automatic way was destroyed Pleas 
^ tamable, if at all, only when the ego could totally concentrate 

diversion of attention transformed pleasure into dis 
^ prerequisites needed by the patient for the experience of 
\lZrZT Of needed by the normal adult for orgasm 

allv irirtV ^P**°^* * destroyed by the feeling of deadness, automatic 
if ihtf Po^'osuon of her ego pleasure could be experienced only 

extreme nrr,il-» turned toward it. I suppose that the ego needed 

lhi.i ihovin-^ l'' not to be o\ciTun by excitations— 

providing ntMo.r t necessary to assume that the organs 

they had^iuHcrcd Vt' ^ assistance because of die damage 

a painful functmn before an example of how seeing became 

P^mlul function for the pauent. It must be brought to the patients 
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attention how he distorts and abuses functions, how he expects nlcjsur 
able dtsAatjes svhere they are unobtainable and allows apnropnatc 
ciiannels for the purpose of gaming pleasure to go unused 


XV 


I mentioned before a clinical situation m whidi the patient discovered 
a new set of feeling unknotvn to lier up to tlicn It may be ngluly asked 
•what are the feelings a sdmopjirenic cannot experience due to the struc- 
tural defects of his ego^ There was one feeling conspicuously absent in 
mj' patienr, the feeling of hope If some of the points which were men 
tioned regarding her emotionality arc considered it vv'ill become evident 
that this was necessarily so 

The feeling of hope expresses a subject’s relationship to the future 
avhen it is anticipated that a desirable state or event probably, or pos 
sihly, will occur However, ray patient when looting optimistically into 
the future, felt that tlie desired event would surely happen, and she was 
not capable of feeling that despite her expectations and desires the event 
could possibly not occur The factor of suspense of possibility but not 
absolutely necessary occurrence, was not accessible to her since my feeling 
had to unfold itself to its completeness and she therefore was forced to 
await the future as certainty, m accordance vwtli the direction of the 
stream of emouons present in eadi umc moment Tlie analysis of the 
nonsdiizophrenic, on the odier hand implicitly takes place within the 
framework of hope, that is to say, the future is represemed as possibly pro- 
viding favorable soluuons Hope has nghily been heralded as an emouon 
which IS particularly significant of Uie human speaes, Hope is a sign dial 
a certain stile of harmony has been achieved between the three provinces 
of the personality The ego projects itself into die future and offers the 
id antiopated pleasure as a subsiilutc for present lack. The superego is 
captivated by the egos willingness to bear delay This description has 
nothing to do with the pathology whicli may he hidden behind an alti 
tude of hope, but only describes what the energic distribution may be 
between parts of die pcisonahty when d«s emotion is present. Vet the 
emotion of hope is possible at aH, became the lutuxt » to man a field oC 
potential actions and occurrences Only in extreme situiuom docs roan 
have the feeling that die chips have fallen for good and then the field 
of potential action nnd occurrences becomes a field of vinous certainty 


«. Smu. (IK8) *o.rf Ita. . »' 

therefore no action can occur 
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Tlie patient's capaaty to project herself into the future was presened, 
and she was at times extensively preoccupied with the future But due to 
the complete unfolding of emotions and their filling out of the total area 
of the ego, the future was anticipated by her as certain in accordance with 
the prevailing feeling In matters which were of no importance to her, 
the categones of perhaps, probable and possible could easily be activated 
by her, )et as soon as they should have been applied to contents of even 
minor emotional intensity, they disappeared from her psychic inventory®^ 
Almost every human emotion is also directed toward the future, an 


tiapates the future and gives, so to speak, direction to the ps)chic future 
Since the patient’s ego could not limit the extent of the emotional expe 
ncnce, the future had to appear as a field of certainties whenever emo- 
tions were activated, at least during this phase of her disease The conse 
tjuences of this were far reaching In the nonschizophrenic emotions are 
the stimulants of action, and the nonschizophrenic ego feels itself at its 
peak of activitj when it performs an action which, is embedded in a flow^ 
of corresponding emotions Since the patient expenenced the future as 
implicitly certain, the feeling of activity could not emerge Thus it hap- 
pened that she achieved results of great soaal value, but did not achieve 
a feeling of activity, since the ego. though objectively highly active, 
approached its goal m the spirit of absolute certainty « 

,u "I'®'' sJ'® "as afraid of something, the patient was certain 

that the dreaded event was unavoidable, which made checking and ex 
pcrimcnimg v iih reality impossible I could observe the gamut of reac 

degree First she 

forced "onld destroy her brain She was in terror and 

rcaluv courses only because she feared a more painful 

y ion if she did not go to college « During the first few days, 
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When It became dear that her bad forcbodinp would not come true she 
iras suipnsed and encitanted. and felt attne As soon as it became highly 
probable that she would make the gtade> she became convinced o£ sue 
cess Joy oser ilie prospect vanished, she tool her good marks for granted 
and tlie feeling of being actively engaged m a social pursuit disappeared 
I think her attitude toward the future also explains why she rarely spoke 
of fear or anxiety but almost alivays claimed to be m terror Terror is the 
feeling which seizes us when tlie most dreaded actually occurs and all 
hope is gone Anxiety still leaves a loophole open, present or future 
appear bleak, but not beyond possible repair I think one may claim 
tliat tlie scluzophrenic, in so far as he is schizoplirenic, cannot experience 
anxiety but only terror, and that therefore he feels doomed where others 
may have only a fearful outlook on the future 

But the consequences of the patients attitude toward the future are 
even more far reacliing Here a reason for the schizophrenics extreme 
vulnerability to traumata can be found The schizophrenic anticipates the 
future as certain in accordance with the dictates of hts emotions but 


since the future so rarely unfolds itself m accordance wiili these expecta 
uons, the schizoplirenic is constantly on tlie verge of becoming trauma 
tired It IS of interest to consider m svhat respects the nonsdiizophrenic 
also anticipates the future as certain There are of course the constant 
indices of our physical environment, the don^e of ume and space in gen 
eral which are considered as immutable But there are also anticipations 
in the social realm which we consider as certain When we fall asleep we 
anticipate the certainty of waking up in the same place we antiapate 
and we do not doubt that those i«e Jove and by ivhom we are befriended 
Will recognize us and call us by name There is no doubt chat sve ivould 
become traumatized and soon develop feelings similar to those which are 
so often observed in schizophrenics jf we frequently awoke in strange 
places and if our best friends did not recognize us Yet this I believe is 
tlie way the schizophrenic often experiences reality even in trivial matters 
Since deviations from the course which the schizophrenic has anticipated 
as certain result in traumata, the schizophrenic is constantly exposed to 


traumatization One of the prinapal values of the therapy here comes 
to the fore Since the patients emotionality becomes more and more 
absorbed m the transference and other sectors of his life lose in emotional 
importance, and since the analyst comes dose to the schizophrenics ex 
pectations m so far as he meets him every day with unswerving devouon 
and grants him the daily privilege of unrestrained emotional expression, 
realiTy loses mudi of its capaaty to iraumatue the pauent A cordon 
samtaire is built around the patient by the emotional shift from reality 
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to the therapeutic situation Tins icmponry freedom from traumata 
alone gnes the schizophrenics dccpl> injured ego a diance of recocry 
Ho%se\er, one of the most imprcssne, though quite lamentable, elm 
ical observations is seen v^hen the sdiizophrenic suffers, in tlic transfer 
ence situation, tins kind of trauma and forms a s)Tnptom accordingly 
I could observe this tuice m the patienL She v%as referred to me by a 
colleague svho had seen her for a short time During these fes^ sessions 
her psychosis had taken an acute turn Tlic patient reported that she had 
started her treatment with great expectations She resealed herself svith 
out reservation to the analyst with whom she had instantly fallen in love* 
Yet die analyst allegedly presened complete silence Tlie patient went on 
revealing henelf despite the analysts silence After the sixth or seventh 
interview, while taking a walk after die analytic session, she suddenly had 
the feeling of having lost her personality '!^is feeling had persisted for 
years and she insisted that it was the analyst who had taken her penon 
ality away from her It turned out that she had interpreted his silence as 
a complete rejection of her personality Since he seemingly did not re- 
spond to any of her revelations it meant to her that he rejected each 
of them. This alleged proof of her total worthlessness, an experience for 
which she was unprepared traumatized her severely, since it vv'as in 
extreme discordance with the certain pathway of the future she had 
mapped out. 

In correlation with the gravity and with the content of the trauma, 
mis experience left a permanent trace in the form of the feeling of 
deadness 


uring the course of her treatment VMth me it became evident that 
she was sure she would become one day my mistress This, of course, vvas 
reqi«nt y discussed, and the patient discovered that she would be frus- 
trated in that ropect One day the patient told me she had become sad 
why It was a feeling of internal gnef, a sensation m 
.ffW ^ not as painful and total 

tMif -.n^ ^ aving lost her penonality, but which was likewise persis- 

the fir«t ® ^ process similar to but less intensive than that of 

in tennt t^ken place Again she had antiapated the future 

rrtauonslup Fnistiation left agam an 
r ■" episode, dSs ..me 

mv nreder«<nr't'‘y expenenced as a total rejecuon IVhereas 

but lust seemed * continued a friendly relationship 

n The ensning emouon ssm 

accordance with fh ^e einouon is graded m 
e intensity of the trauma One can also see how a 
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tiauma may leave a pennanent trace m the ego Although her Erst analyst 

emotions are the residues o! reminiscences 


A,e„co„c,„d.n,remarUma,hepU.edme^ 

isliich I thought I perceived in *■> S ^ 

entity covered by the term scIm p One'ran easily deduce from 

disease or only of this panent, o n delusions or hallucinations 

the particular disturbance the Is to sX so much from its 

One can also imagine how „selt in an emotion 

emotions may a, last give up m minimal inten 

less state or at least tn a sta e ^ f heve been that ,1ns pa 

sities The most surprising finding, Iwi 1^ 

.ten. . ego responded to '““"^"J,X.hed the panent s psycho, 
prone to respond to instinco I » emotions as if iliey were 

pathology by saying that the pa * “ j dangerous " 

X\XXe?nri;bmrc , , .Hey item 

covery presented in Inhtbt ' ^ .j ^ primary and secondary p 
as die finding that emouons also loll JL nj with the full unfold 
¥h7pr.maryV°““ XXsXten, the secondary process 

mg of an emotion which I have men mducuon of an ‘7 

of emouons would correspond ™th ‘ho „ .cental way of actmg 

°X”wh.chcanwellb= compm^ - of .He sec^d^ 

(P^ohe/mndeln) whidi 

cnee of a trauma is a uiu4 i 
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,vas lacking m the patterns ego her ego tvas threatened by *e entottons 
as i£ thev were drives which can follow only a primary process 

Th Je observations made me think that possibly the choice of defens 
mechanisms depends, at least in the early phases of f 

exclusively upon economic factors and not upon the origin of stimu 
which the psychic apparatus has to ward oB That is to say, the choice 
of defense mechanism occurs independently of whether the psychic^p 
ratus IS warding off stimuli coming from within or from without These 
economic factors may be given by the intensity of the stimulus, the inten 
sity of the motive for defense (anxiety), and by the proportion between 
the strength of the ego and the difficulty of the task to be accomplished 
by the ego 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON DISTURBANCES OF THE 
EGO IN A CASE OF INFANTILE PSYCHOSIS 

By MARGARET S. MAHLER, M.D, (New York) and 
PAULA ELKISCH, Ph.D. (Philadelphia) 


Parents of psychotic children frequently stress the fabulous memory 
these youngsters have. Closer examination of this phenomenon in 
severely disturbed children reveals that this seemingly positive ability 
actually expresses grave pathology of the ego in the most crucial and 
important mechanism of defense: repression. The elements of this defect, 
in tuni, can be traced to peculiarities in tlie fields of perception and 
affects; the interaction and connection of both being essential for per- 
sonality development, and a sine qua non for the evolution of a struc- 
tured ego. 

Stanley, six years old,' struck everybody who met him with his mem- 
ory for small details of certain affcct-Iadcn conditions or situations of his 
past. Some extraneous or tangential quality of a detail of a subsequent 
experience would remind Stanley of the past situation and elicit in 
him a swecpingly diffuse total reaction. 'Hirough a seemingly slight 
similarity, he was reminded of the past and became completely over- 
whelmed by the affect which the past experience once had evoked. 

Innumerable examples of this child’s failure in selective forgetting 
came to the fore in the course of treatment. However, in this brief com- 
munication, wc confine ourselves to the description of only a small seg- 
ment of his behavior indicative of his ego’s inability to recall selectively 
and to react specifically to certain perceptive and affective stimuli. 

Ever since the lime when Stanley had been read to, his mother used 
to read to liim a book called, “When You Were A Baby," which made 
him cry uncontrollably. His reaction to this story has never changed; 
at the age of six he still cried bitterly while listening to the story, yet 
he often insisted upon hearing it. However, not only this book elicited 
tliat sweeping total emotional reaction, it was transferred to any other 

iThe olrtcrvaiiorw communicated in this paper have hecn carried out during the 
fim year ot treatment. 
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story about babies which seemed to came recall ot the same total memory 
and affectomotor response On several occasions svhen his Kindergarten 
teacher read a stoiy to her group in a baby iras mentioned Stanley 
uould burst into uncontrollable crying He cned so hard and became so 
upset that lus teacher found it necessary to telephone Stanleys mother 
to aik her to come and console htm or take him home 

In his book 'When You Were A Baby ivhich ongmally made him 
cry every time it was read to him there were two pictures on two pages 
opposite one another One picture showed The Baby in his play pen 
of which one could see the ban only the opposite picture showed 
Panda sitting tn a cage of which one also could see the bars only The 
baby cnes it has hu toys thrown out of the play pen and cannot retrieve 
them Panda on the opposite page has a bowl with food sitting beside 
him For anybody tlie two pictures suggest certain similarities besides 
the dissimilarities between the Babys and Pandas situation Both Baby 
and Panda are behind bars The similarity is also expressed m the text of 
the book which reads And Mama thought That baby loob like Uie 
fat Panda at the Zoo sitting tn his cage But the interesting and un 
usual thing was what this little patient did with the situational similarity 
He completely discarded it seemed each or both of the obvious motiva 
tions for tlie baby s crying According to our observation in the treatment 
situation whenever Stanley has come in contact with either a baby doll 
or a baby picture he has called it Panda From the situational similar 
iiy Stanley equated Baby and Panda Baby and Panda were togetfier in 
that book therefore they always belonged together The image of one 
elicited the other the two concepts" became fused and quasi inter 


changeable Stanley seemed unable to separate or differentiate the ti\o 
parts of the composite image once perceived The two personaJiucs 
of the picture book ivhose image at one time happen^ to appear 
syncreucally (Werner 1948) became engrams forever connected in h s 
memory Furthermore there was evidence in the materia! for the 
assumption that to Stanley the perception and the affect Baby and 
crying had become irreversibly connected (Piaget 19a2) The crying 
baby in the book sat qpjposite the noncrying Panda who had a boi 1 
with food beside him Stanley ever so often would feetf a crying 6a6y 
which he detected m another book One would have assumed ilat 
Stanleys diligent bottle and-spoon feeding of the crying baby i as 

motivated by his wish to console the crying baby and himself in iden 

ufication with it. This was not so Neither h» reactions nor his ansi ers 
to questioning bore out the slightest carnality to tins effect. On the con 
tra^ as we will elaborate later the feeding of the crying baby by 
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Stanley was an acting out of a need for completion of restitution from a 
synaetically fonned traumatic affective memory (\Ve will see, in par 
ticular, that crying and feeding by mother belonged inseparably, irre 
sersibly, but not causally, together) 

During our observations of this patient, we had proof that with 
Stanley not only the psychic representations of Baby and Panda, but of 
three figures of Baby, Panda and Mother were blurred, undifferentiated 
from each other, and intermingled with the representation of his own 
self Not only were Baby, Panda, Mother, and he himself, easily fused 
and confused with one anotlier, but so were certain emotional (affective) 
qualities which had been connected with those four syncretically coin 
cident images at the time when the conglomeration of concepts had 
originally occurred, very likely in the second half of the first year of his 
life Clues for such an assumption were reconstructed from the following 
material and data 

Stanley has, at times, become quite absorbed in a children's book 
which he found at Dr E 's ‘ Fun With Faces ” In this book there was a 
picture of a baby's face whose expression could be changed by pulling 
a little tag attached to the bottom of the face and then pushing the tag 
up In other words, this tag worked like a 'switch”* with which one 
could ' turn on ' one physiognomic expression and "lum it ofT' for an 
other One of the baby s expressions was "crying,” the other was "not 
crying ' He "turned on ’ one expression and "turned it oil ' for the other 
Tliat IS, he switched the baby depicted as “crying” to the picture of the 
baby depicted as not crying and vice versa He called the baby ‘ Panda ' 
\Vlien Panda, the baby, did not cry, Stanley said ‘ Now she* is happyl”* 
and he would insist that the mother substitute should "say she is happy 
Only when Dr E said ' now she is happy was Stanley satisfied for some 
moments 

It seems important to interpolate here some data about this bo/s 
general behaMor during the treatment Every time he was “switching” 
the baby's expression ‘ on and off ’ he displayed paroxysms of excitement 
That IS, he threw up his stiffened and flexed arms, strained and tightened 
his arm muscles rhythmically in this position for some time, while 
twisting his head downward and to the left side His face was bizarrely 

2 The ij^nifancc of the switch medunical doices and "the machine in particular 
will l)c elaborated on In a lortbcommg paper Compare also Efkisch (I9c2) 

3Dollt “oaoptisd" Panda* etc were prli to Stanlet For example he alwas* 
ipo»c about tl c tytopu* girl 

lAaually the “not crying" hairy on that jlcturc did not look “happy" at all Jl 
looted tullcn m terms of our perceruoo and mterpretauon of emotiorul faaal ex 
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distorted xnlh sviddy open mouth and protruding tongue Gnmacmg 
in this way Sanley jumped up and down like a rubber ball so that the 
Whole motor behavior impressed die observer as a performance of a 
mechanical toy that had been wound up ratlier tlian diat of a human 
being 

This type of behavior (catatonic like exatement) ivas in contrast to 
another type of behavjor with which it alternated fWii/e the patient 
exliibited the above-described caiatonically excited behai/or his activity 
was concomitantly confined to one single pursuit for example switch 
ing the faces of the baby pictures It was impossible to distract tlie 
cliild from this stereotyped pursuit or to lure him into any other for a 
long while However at times he would behave in a diametrically oppo- 
site way from the beginning of some treatment sessions or all of a sudden 
would fall from the autistically stereotyped behavior into complete 
listlessness Then all focus seemed lost he would not play or want to do 
anything Instead he would fumble as if m a dazed state with whatever 
might be at hand For example he would finger some to)s whicli Jay 
around drop them and move lethargically back and forth from one place 
to another without any aim and goal At those times he seemed to be a 
quasi part of the environment a particle of Uie surroundings m a 
state of cohesion with u and undj0erenuated from it This state Volkelt 
attributes to the animal about which he states chat its perceptions exist 
only in so far as they are part of a wider totality of action in which object 
and inner experience exist as a syncretic indivisible unity (Werner 

ms) 

According to our observation it was in tJiis state of scmistupor that 
he would all of a sudden touch tlie arm of the mother substitute and 
with this excitation at first slight, tlie child would swucli himself on as 
It seemed into an intense and diffuse affective state Such was the case 
with body contact as well as witli a trigger engtam For example the 
word baby spoken or read to him from story books seemed to be sucli a 
trigger engram It seemed as though die patient very deliberately sought 
sucliasweepingexatation via the trigger stimulus as if to defend himself 
against his apathetic state as if to ward off the danger of symbiotic fusion 
through which his entity and identity v ould become dissolved m the 
matrix of the environment It appeared as if die cliild had swit^ed him 
self into excited crying or catatonic like motor parox)-srns as well to gain 
momentum as it were hke an engine to counteract sj-mbioiic dissolution 
of the boundaries of bis self Although he could not nop once lie Jiatl 
turned on these paroxysms of jumping cramping and twisting le 
nevertheless sought the diffuse overcatfiexis of hu ego the inCTcased bouy 
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sensations, because they seemed to enable him to achieve some Und o£ seU 
identity (Compare Eissler, 1953, Mahler, 1952, 1953 ) We believe that his 
aim i\as delimitation of his self from his mother and from the environ- 
ment by deliberately cathecting his ego from without (like touching the 
therapist) and gencraung exatement from within He used a mechanism 
which, though mucli less differentiated, to be sure, yet reminds of the 
grownup patient of K R Eissler (1953)® This patient would use the 
mechanism of ‘ feeling dead ’ to be able to engender emotions from with- 
in, "pump up ’ a pretended emotion which in the patient's estimation 
fitted the soaal situation 

The fasanation which the two baby pictures in the book "Fun With 
Face’ had for Stanley correponded to his quet for rather primitive and 
undifferentiated mechanisms of retitution (defense of psychotic children) 
with simple, leamable patterns, which he could imitate and "switch on " 
By these patterns he endeavored to orient and adapt himself in the dis 
concerting dnersity of a highly structured soaal reality for which his 
unstructured and fragmented ego had neither the modulation capaaty 
of affects, nor the prerequisite of sclccme perception, selective forgetting 
(repression), and selective recall Psychotic child patients often seem to 
realize that they cannot respond adequately to affective stimuli in reality 
and, therefore, try to ‘ learn" emotions or emotional reactions as, for 
instance, one might learn a habit So Stanley showed evidence that he 
desperately persevered to Icam gestures, to ‘study" emotions mech- 
anically and phjsiognomically,® as it were, to substitute for his ego's 
inability to react to real experiences speafically, and in a modulated way, 
as well as selectively to recall them- With his own baby book he behaved 
like a traumatic neurotic who tries to overcome a trauma, bit by bit, by 
endless repctiiions Through treatment he seemed to have progressed in 
sucli a way diat he began to master the overwhelming affect which 
hitherto inundated Ins own self, by making the ‘ baby face" (m the 
second picture book) cry. instead of crying uncontrollably himself In 
otlicr v\ords, he was enabled to relegate his need to cry to some other sub- 
ject (or image) with whom he actively and even playfully identified This 
w^s borne out by the fact Uiat he accompanied the baby’s "crying* 
phjsi^omic expression in the picture with the appropriate crying 
sounds of Ills own intonation Is this not an attempt at restitution, and a 
successful one, wiUi whidi Stanley expressed satisfaction by his parox 
jsmi! catatic jumping and clauon? 

On the other Iiand, wc should emphasize the fact that when the 
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"crying baby” ™ [ed by Sbrnlir (HKilher) ■ ,t" never would stop crying 
as a consequence of being ted Tha made ns aware of the fact that to 
nature of the ego defect and the restitution attempts with which we arc 
dealing here are even more complex. Would one not assume that the 
crying baby' being fed by his mother (personified by Stanley) would 
stop crying? Instead, for Stanley, being fed and crying had to conunue, 
to go on simultaneously In trying to undeistand this, some telerences 
to the child s early history seem relevant here 

As a baby, Stanley suffered from an inguinal hernia Allegedly, from 
the age of six montlis on he had suffered intense pam nhich came on 
suddenly while tlie child was happily ' and quietly playing "AH of a 
sudden Stanley would break into violent crying" The abrupt violent 
pain attacks in ere not only distressing to Stanley’s mother and father, but 
ilie parents dreaded those attacks because of the possibility that the 
violent oying in turn might muse incarceration of the herma The 
parents were deeply worried lest the crying would necessitate an cmer 
gency operation Hence, upon the doctor’s advice, and their own dread 
of the consequence of crying and pressing, they went about to prevent 
the child from crying, at all cost. Thus Stanley's need for crying was 
utterly fruscraced At the same time, and all along, Stanley im a feeding 
problem He vomited a great deal and often svould refuse to eat, but 
being fed by hts mother while he was oying seemed to have merged m 
his memory into "one expenenoe”, being fed and crying remained per 
ceptively, as well as affectively, synchronired in bis memory, so that one 
might speak of "syncretic engram conglomeration ’’ 

Stanley continued to insist that die “crying’ baby in the book 'Fun 
With Faces” had to be fed while crying Stanley himself fed the "crying ’ 
baby as though he wished actively to do to the baby what he had pas 
siveJy endured when he ivas a baby — being fed while in pain and cry 
ing Noiv, when he played out his desire to feed the crying baby, wJiidi 
he did ivith diligence, glee, and amidst paroxysms of excitement, it was 
not in order to console the baby, as one would expect, but in order to 
overcome, it seemed, die other part of two simultaneously and passively 
perceived traumatic experiences of his babyhood As they happened to 
him together, both experiences, pam crying and feeding, remained erm 
necied and condensed in his memory Therefore, he seemed compel^, 
as It were, to overcome the trauma of the total situation, pain-crying p us 
being fed. synchronically. and nolbythelavis of causality In this reaction 
we could observe a specific disturbance in thinking and feehng. resulting 
m the failure of the selective repressive function of Uie ego 

This IS only one of many examples which demonstrates that this Imle 
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patient could not connect situations ivhich for normal people obviously 
belong together m terms of cause and effect, according to the secondary 
process In Stanley, the mechanisms of the primary process— condensa 
tion substituUon, displacement, synchronicity, etc — replaced the sec 
ondary process Two simultaneously experienced emotions remained 
irreversible and inseparable Hence, when he wanted to cope with one — 
being overwhelmed by crying when the trigger engram "Baby" avas 
touched — the same ingger seemed to call for restitution attempts for the 
simultaneously experienced displeasure of his early feeding situation 
Stanley’s perceptive and affective disturbance that we illustrated in 
one small segment, taken from the wealth of material we gained in 
studying his case, resulted in a severe defect of the thinking process This 
defect arrested him at the most primitive level of reality testing He could 
not make the connection between two operations in such a way as to 
conclude that satisfying a need (being fed) might result in satisfaction, in 
cessation of pain, rendering affectomotor discharge (crying) superfluous 
Thus he was partially arrested in development of primitive reversibility 
wilhm action (Piaget), a level which babies who grew to the stage of 
so-called confident expectation (T Benedek) seem to be able to grasp 
He could not differentiate between two operations which occurred syn 
chronically, for example, pam crying and being fed, as different activities 
per se, wiA different connotations Such conclusions imply the ability to 
abstract and the ability to connect cause and effect But Stanley was 
unable to grasp perceptions m their sequence and relatedness to one 
another He could not integrate perceptions into reversible thought oper 
aliens (Piaget, 1952) 

The material presented in this paper has shown that the so-called 
fabulous memory of psychotic children pertains to their remembering 
minute details of affect laden past events This phenomenon is based on 
the above-desenbed proclivity of such patients to regress to much earlier 
ego states of their past infancy (Fedem, 1952) and recall undifferentiated 
affective perceptive engram conglomerates, which seem to be stored, un 
changed in the patients mind We have described the mechanism of syn 
creiic memory storage, which might also be called ‘ pseudo repression” 
because us content is not realty decathected and no countercathexis seems 
to be established According to Freud (1915), the different mechanisms 
of repression have at least one thing in common a withdrawal of energic 
catliexis’ 

Clinical observauon of Stanley, who showed autistic and symbiotic 
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mechan ism! •> res ealed tliat at the age of six and a half he sMI teas unable 
to combine to blend and to organize perceptions and affective reactions 
according to Im age became he had not repressed selectively and could 
not recall m a differentiated way experiences of his past ]jfe Tlie boys 
perceptne and affective reactions were primary process reproductions of 
early infantile synaetic engram conglomerates which appeared to be 
irreversible (Piaget 1352) and irrepressible To these early ego states he 
readily regressed because they were not deathccted (Compare Fedem 
1952) ^ 

Tile pathogenesis of this ego defect which amounted to a grave dis 
ability of learning bad at its root her^itary-^onsatutjonal and eariy 
predispositional somatic and environmental causative factors As to 
hereditary<onstitutional factors there tsere circular and schiroid person 
aluics in the ascendancy of this child As to early predispositjonil factors 
as early as m 1915 Freud m his paper on Repression has pointed out 
that a painfully destructne stimulus (for example organ pam) may ac 
quire far reaching similarity to an instinct The aim of this pseudo- 
instinct howeier is simply the cessation of the change m the organ and 
of Uie pam accompanying it Freud went on to say Let us suppose that 
an instinctual stimulus such as hunger rema ns unsatished (or pain m 
an organ remains unattenuated) jt keeps up a constant tension of need 
/inylfung Me a repression seems m t/its case to be utterly out of the 


question * So repression is certainly not an essential result of the tension 
produced by lack of satisfaction of an impulse being raised to an unbear 
able degree ^ There ivere many traumata and a state of silent traumata 
m Stanleys earliest life which we could not desenbe m this brief paper 
but whicJi augmented beyond the threshold of repress bihiy it seems 
great segments of his inner and outer perceptions ^Ve may assume that 
concomitantly this infant s tolerance to pam and unpleasure was dmnn 
ished and his anxiety predisposition enhanced (Greenacre 1911 Hoffer 
19a2) The infants traumaiired body as such docs not easily provide 
the amount of body ego experiences for which the growing and recover 
ing self longs (Hoffer 1952) It seems that if there are too great and 
chronic states of organisiaic distress prt^gre&s toward me-cxpenence and 
object love as well as reality testing are impaired The conditions under 
which Stanley grew up m bis firet four yean of bfe« seemed to render 


TFor the d st ncuon of these mechan sms see SfaWtr (155'’ 
8 Our iiai £s 


S'lhii sieial iraomaiic changes " S w'lh IfaTmatUiX 

fim Iv had to move from the fam Uar btMMcbrfd which they shared w th the nwt^t 
^ndpa?nu EsfeS) the grandfather b«nme acutely psjehouc (aputed depres- 
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me expenence and object cxpenence vague Added to inherent consutu 
tional proclivities was the early environmental condition that Stanley s 
mother was very much involved with her own father and rooilier at 
cruaal periods of the infants life She seems to have been somctvhat 
detached, or at least tom between her role as a raotlier and as a daughter 
Though she functioned for Stanley as his “exiernal ego" (Mahler, 1952, 
1953, Spitz, 1953), Stanley apparently did not expenence her mmistra 
tions as real and effiaent rescuing from the traumatic situations which 
ha\e suffused his ‘rudimentary ego' (Greenacre, 1952) Thus, through 
diffuse oversensiuviues, plus painful traumatic conditions in the second 
half of his first ^ear (Grcenaae, 1952), oserdetcrmincd by "silent trau 
mas (Hoffer, 1952), and adsetse environmental influences at the age of 
' normal separation,' Stanley seemed to have become arrested, fixated, 
as It were, at the primary symbiotic stage of moiher-cliild relationship, so 
that he has not been able to establish his individual identity separate 
from the mother’s sclL 

Another characteristic defiaency of the patient s ego ensued defection 
in the faculty of abstraction 'There did not seem to exist any clear-cut 
differenuation between the actual object and the mental representation 
of 1 L“ 

It seemed that Stanley percened outside sensory stimuli like very 
joung babies do in a physiognomic way He kept in his mind two or 
more syncrctically perceited objects fused with the subjectne, affective 
state in which he had once perceived them with the accretion of most 
unessential and irTele>ant details In normal repression, different objects, 
although perceived simultaneously, arc bandied as separate entities and 
may be disconnected from each other and from the affect by which they 
had been accompanied In Stanley's case, a trigger stimulus caused total 
recall of the stored syncreuc engram. 

In Ais bneS communicauon, we have tried to show the sources and 
the funcuon of Stanley's fabulous memory/' which was but an inex 


»ion) , and ($) ihe maicmal great-grandaiotbeT to whom the maternal grandmother 
Kat morbidly attached died. Both the maternal grandmother and Stanley s mother re 
aaed with depression It was at the same ume ihat Stanley % maternal unde became so 
^rnied about Stanley s beha^^or that he called the parenu attention to the £aci that 
Stanley teemed to be completely withdrawn and apparently was Imns m a world of 
hu own- ° 


dunng hu tberapeouc hour Stanley looVed through the 
boot of lus inlancy On tome of the pioure pages the mother js absent- He be 
anxiom saying “Wboc is the Mommy? Where is the Mommy/" While fran 
ning the pages he “found" the mother yet be could not really quiet down 
an out of the room to hu mother who was waiting for him in smother room 


came icty 
tically tnr 
unul be r 
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pcdient substitute mechanism for the lack ot the ego's ability to execute 
repression. 
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NOTES ON EARLY EGO DISTURBANCES' 

By ANNA MAENCHEN. Ph D (Berkeley, Calif) 


The cIifBcullies of differential diagnosis in cases of severe ego dis 
turbances m early childhood are well known It is, I believe generally 
agreed that it is impossible to distinguish between psychotic, prepsy cholic, 
and just abnormal children at the age of tw o Whether a child of three 
or four showing a number of symptoms similar to those of an adult 
schuophremc can be diagnosed as psychotic evidently depends on more 
than this similarity Even those child analysis who believe in the existence 
of infantile schizophrenia concede that there are sinking differences 
between the two group« The supposedly psychotic children do not showr 
the blunting of affect shown by so many adult schizophrenics They have 
neither delusions— certainly none of a systematized character— nor hal 
luanauons In addition to some somatic signs, in themselves capable of 
different interpretations it is the general pattern of behavior, namely the 
tsolalton those children show in their relationship to people, that seems 
to justify the diagnosis of schizophrenia 

Isolation IS a neutral term It may result from regression from a stage 
once readied and later abandoned or it may be due to an arrest m the 
ego development. The inability to deal with reality is m itself not a sign 
of schizophrenia. M Kaian has repeatedly stressed the difference between 
l(»ing contact with reality and withdrawalfrom reality If an ego whether 
vhav of a child oi that ol an adnlx reacts to disagreeable experience by 
withdrawing from the outer world such a reaction is an ego defense 
Reality is not lost but merely warded off The ego keeps its reality sense 
by avoiding contaa with reality The quesuon then arises \Vhai is the 
nature of isolation m soolled infantile schizophrenia? 

To point out that neither regression nor arrest u ever complete seems 
superfluous Retardation in the development of some ego funcuons is, as 
we know invariably accompanied by regression of others which have 
undergone a normal development In infantile schizophrenia the ego 

tThvs paper in lUghity dinercm form was read at the 17th International Ps)cbo- 
Aoalyucal Congress at Amsterdam tn \ugun I9al 
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shmcU up but K not tbstolted In go,ns tl, rough the I.tOTtutt one 
ernnot «cape tl.e impretsion that the featura o! regression arc otien 
overemphasired. The term "allprcar sshieh ruggesa itself for ill cases of. 
phenomenologically speaUng. schuopbrcnic like illnesses of early eliild 
hood, IS used by B Rank (1930) and her collalsontors for cases of • tram 
merited ego *’ ® 

It IS quite conceivable Hut m Uie future ve sliall be able to maic 
sharper differentiations between psjdioses and psycitosts hkc illnesses m 
childhood At the present stage ol out knoi»ledgc it seems that the core 
of all these illnesses is an arrest of the ego development. 

With the tendency toward environmentalism that hu cliaractenred 
child psychology of the last decide, the pathogenic factors lohcrcni in an 
abnormal mother-clnld relationship have received incrcwed attention 
But it was only after the study of the effects of institutionalmtion that 


tlic role of dcpnvation in (he maWcvclopracnt of the ego nas clearly 
recognrctl 

It seems tliat the terra deprivation is sometimes used m a rather loose 
way The mere fact of institutionthrition, for example, » in iwelf not 
tantamount to extreme deprivation unless v\c define any institution as a 
kind of incubator where exclusively die phjsiological needs of the clnlJ 
are satisfied A child may never have been separated from hit moilicr and 
yet have been deprived of much more than if he liad been placed m an 
institution with small groups under goovl nuncs We have comtantl) to 
ask the question Of what spccificaWy has the chiW heert depmed? 
Human warmth is an attractive, but perhaps not entirely satulattory, 
term The normal mother, with her spontaneously right reaction to the 
child s needs, is as elusive a concept as the normal pcnonahiy K R 
Eissicr (1950) recently considered the possibility that the ego might be 
prevented from reaching higher developmental levcb as the result of a 
single trauma at the time when die cliilds carlj feelings of omnipotence 
constituted one of fits mam toob m dealing with reahtv Tlie develop' 
mental phase at which a child is deprived of all, or some, of the requite* 
menu for the uniform development of the ego functions must be iires'ed 
more than it usually is. Hartmann, Kns. and I..ocwemteiti (19JG) rightly 
stressed the ncccuit) of studying deprivation according to lU three as 
peels the nature of the deprivation, us timing and lu male 

The case of Robert. v%hich I have Iiad octasion to irudy and loJJow 
for the last five yean, can. perhaps illustrate the complexity of 
non as a padiogemc factor m the anot of the ego develop reni I vijl 
present only a few fragmenu of die case, namely those which liavc an im 
mediate relevance to the problem 
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^Vhcn he was brought to me, Robert was nearly four years old. a thin but 
vfcUbudt boy v.ho ga'c the impression of being not quite llircc His pale face 
had a forlorn and anxious looV- He ^^as extremely restless, mosing about, or 
rather jumping, like a little bird- It was impossible to hold his attention for 
more than a moment at a time He went around the room asking almost inces- 
santly, ‘\\Tiat IS ilr’ If I should say, “A door knob,” he would echo, “A door 
knob ” His speech was indistinct. In the midst of this stream of questions, an 
swers, and echoes to answers — sometimes repetitions of the last word or sound 
onl) — he would suddenly say, ”1 lose you ” Not to me He did not look at me. 

It sounded like a scrbal tic Still he had some conuct with me, although most 
of It of a negative nature ^Vhen he got "no* for an answer, he had a tantrum 
It was not a violent lantrurn. He would whine, shake his arms, and press his legs 
together His speech became tlicn quite blurred. 

WTien, after some weeks, it became possible to have a semblance of conversa 
lion, I had to feel my way into his language. He confused and inverted the 
pronouns. If he said, ‘ Let me do iC' he meant that I should do it- When he 
went to the doctor for his injured arm — he had put it into a wringer — ^he said, 
"The doctor hurt his arm in the wnnger,” Or he would say, "1 told you you'll 
be sorry," vshich, as the context showed, meant, 'Tou told me 1 11 be sorry.” 

The echolalia, a cmam motor awkwardness, the confusion of the pronouns, 
the inability of the child to establish conua with people — all these fitted into 
the convenuonal picture of infantile schizophrenia On the other hand, some 
of the symptoms usually assoaaicd with it were missing Robert ev^dcnccd no 
marked growth disaepanacs, no mannens'ns, no grimacing The supposedly 
schizophrenic child is said to be unconcerned about his body exoeta. However, 
this was not true for Robert. Nor has it conformed lo the experience of 'Iiw 
Wilma Llovd of the Child Development Center of the Children's Hospital in 
Oakland, California. In the last eight years, she has had at the Center no fewer 
than fifty paiienis between two and six. »rae of whom Lauretta Bender would 
probably liave diagnosed as schizophrenic many of v horn were ‘ atypical,” all of 
whom lived more or less in a world of their own I learn from her Uiat most of 
these children exhibit an excessive, almost compulsive, cleanliness 

^Vhilc Roberts relationships with people were disturbed, there were mdica 
tions that he at least tried to establish some contact with others. It was true that 
he was blocked in taking in the answers to the questions he asked But, after all, 
he was asking them. His pathetic "I love you” could be interpreted in various 
wayx Even if it was. from a purely formal point of view, merely an echolabc 
repetiuon of what he had beard, st was perxniisible to ask why he constantly 
repeated these and not any other words It was tempting to interpret them as an 
expression of the wuh to have somebody to love, to break out of his isolauon, 
analc^oui in their meaning (though not necessarily in psychic structure) to the 
attempt at rcsmuuon in die prepsydiotic phase. “1 love you ’ could also be inter 
preied as ihe answer, echolalic m form only, to another "I love you” that he had 
once heard that had faded out, and that he desperately hoped to hear again. 
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Rohm TO ite second d„M His hiolhet 1, o jears older «as soaeiihai 
retarded m spcecli untd the age of four Oiherwue he was a normal child That 
he sras ashamed of Robert, of whose declarations of love the older boys friends 
made fun was understandable Otherwise the boys seemed to get along reason 
ably well 

In a tvay Roberts case began before he iras born Dunng the mother’s preg 
nancy with Robert the father who had never had many soaal contacts with 
drew from all of them without moving any closer to hit wife. Intensely preoccu 
pied witli himself he was glad that he had to go away a good deal on trips 
He came back at the time of the confinement But although he vmted his srife 
in tlie hospital he stayed there for such a short time that she became rather 
upset. Throughout the year after Roberts birth he iras auay from home most 
of the ume hardly ever WTiting so much as a post card 'When, he came home 
he would play witli the bab) tossing him vp la the air The baby would cry 
which proved to the father tliat the child did not like him. And so he kept away 
from him As early as the first two weeks of Robert s hfe the father felt that the 
baby was queer He could not say why and m what respect he was just dider 
ent from the older boy He still feels that during that first year Robert regarded 
btm as an intruder 


At the doctors adwee the baby was not breait fed as hit brother had been 
After the first month he was not held whfle being fed He was propped up on 
a pillow and the bottle was held for him The mother hamssed by the antics 
of the older child had no time to play with him Both parents felt ^ai Robert 
was backward and needed pushing So when he »as nine or ten montJu old he 
was obliged to feed himself The glass svas put on a tray before him he was 
supposed to life It himself and drink. For two days Robert rebelled He was 
gnen liquids in very small amoonis. At the end of the second day he gase in 
He picked up the glass and drank To the parents this proved that he was back 
ward and needed prodding 

Two incidents from the first year which his mother remembered are probably 
not the only ones of their kind Once the baby fell out of the car while the 
mother was shopping Another time he fell out of a basket in the garden and 
lay there for quite a wlule until a neighbor told the mother 

When Robert was one and a half his play pen ssras placed in the back yard 
behind bushes There the child cned most of the time He s«s quite alone His 


mother thought be had to get used to it. 

Toilet training began early and nas completed when Robert was one and 
a halt But he b^gan M soil again at two and a half at the timo when dio taonlT 
moied into a non- home The patients got ,tiy angijr at the boy Atsmed by the 
gnndparentt nht. came for a long tntt and helper, mho offered 
Ly used all tods ot methods to tram bm. Robert rebelW again and became 
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constipated. Then enemas sserc gisen. to the childs great distress It svas just 
shortly before he svas brought to my atlenuon that he stopped soiling 

Robert tutted to talk svhen he svas about three He shosved little initiatise in 
saying things without being told He rarely answered qnestions But he learned 
to count and mesnoriie little songs and seises He refused to play with toys as 
it he were afraid of them. Instead he consuntly followed his mother, asking 
over and over again What is itr He had to have an answer If not, he would 
ha\e his tantruin- 

Of all the things the mother resented, this dependence upon her svas the 
vorst He ivould not get in or out of his clothes in or out of the car, ssithout her 
help Robert's consuming demands v.erc a \ery heav) burden upon her ‘If he 
ssould just lease me alone But he would nou 

^VIlether we believe in the all importance of early deprivations or not. 
It cannot be denied that the experiences of this child were bound to be 
detrimental to the development of his ego Thus Robert's constant de- 
mands on his mother, especially his incessant asking of questions without 
ever being satisfied with the answeis, were obviously an expression of his 
need for oral supplies It is true that he received enough food in his fint 
year, but it was administered in an unsatisfactory fashion (The traumatic 
consequences of this unsatisfactory mode of administration of food for 
the development of the body ego have been pointed out by W. Hoffer, 
1930) The infant did not learn, or did not learn suffiaenily, that some 
thing would come, the breast, the bottle, the mother, to relieve his ten- 
sion Even the institutionalized duld is, as a rule, better off mothers 
change, but they do appear when needed 

When the succession of hunger and satiety vvas replaced by a succes- 
sion of states in which the child either felt alone and went through the 
painful experience of self-depreaaiion, or felt loved and his self-esteem 
was established, he wns far too often and for too long periods left alone 
The insufiiaency of his self-esteem, an important factor in the process of 
ego synthesis, was, thus, a further obstacle on the path toward a normal 
ego development. 

Later, in his play pen, away from everybody, the child must have been 
flooded with exatation, with no relief bom the outside He could cry, 
but his movement vras restricted The path for the mastery of the motor 
apparatus, so essential for the growth of the ego, was at least partially 
blocked Prevented from moving around, from conquering more and 
more reality by testing it, prevented from approaching it — m the literal 
sense of the worf — the child was throwm back into pnmitive modes of 
discliarge (temper tantrums) Even at the age of four the boy gave an 
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impression of carrying ins pen with him, with hts hands still between 


Not so long ago the dcprnatjons jnst enumerated, each of them sep- 
arately but certainly all in then accumulated effect, would have been 
regarded as sufficient to block the noimal growth of the ego Since then 
we have learned that they must not be oveuaied They are not in tliem 
selves decisive They become deasne only m a certain speafic relanon 
shjp between moUier and thild 

The attempts to esiabluh a definite relation between one type of 
maternal behavior and a group of symptoms m the child are well knowTi 
Articles have been published describing a speaal type of mother of the 
schizophrenic duld I menuoned the “schuophrenjc and 'atjpicar 
children who passed through the Child Development Center in Oakland 
Studying their case histones and observing some of the mothers together 
with the children, I did not find that those children bad a speafic type 
of mother, unless one would call a general altitude of emotional with 
drawal-~some£:mes it could be followed through three generations— a 
type Translated into terms of relationship to the child this means less 
energy expended on the child m quesuon, and lack of all sustained sup> 
port. Such mothers are certainly poor identification objects 

Roberts parents were not merely eroouonally withdraw, they were 
'defeated people The father, an intellectually brilliant man, suffered 
from severe anxiety He was easily disturbed jf someihing came close to 
the wall he had built around himself The mother w'as a compulsive, 
unable to stand any disorder, extremely disturbed by the anal activities of 
her children, and very dependent on her oivn mother She was crushed 
by the burden of her duties even before Robert became a problem Once 
she had had the ambition to become a ivnter Like everytiung else she 
had hoped for in life, she had had to give u up She felt that she could 
not achieve anything that she was a failure 

The parents could not give the child any sense of certainty because 
they were themselves too uncertain For Robert tliey were shadowy fig^ 
ures r would think that introjecting such a ngue emouonally widi 
drawn person, as Roberts mother was, would be bound to produce a 


reality shy ego , , 

The ego is molded under the impact of reahty and of the mstmetoaj 
drives If a child of parents who are as aloof as Robert’s nere tisnsferred 
into a group, he could displace both his libido and his aggression onto 
the gr^up or its members In an almost objectless world the instinctual 
energy finds no other object but the self The primary narasnsm in 
creases But at the same time that amount of primary aggression y.hich 
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cannot be discharged into aimless fits of rage is turned back on the self. 
We may ask, hesitantly, whctlicr under tlie arcumstanccs just outlined it 
could not be a part of the self, namely die budding ego, whicli becomes 
the object of internalized aggression We might, to continue with our 
speculation, assume Uiat the internalized aggression takes as its object die 
nonautonomous ego funcuons and dius handicaps die process of syn 
thesis 

In the personality of most of the diildren under discussion we find 
both oral and anal derivatives At the age of four, Robert was still in the 
anal stage, without having abandoned his oral activities, as evidenced, 
for instance, by his excessive lip sucking The overlapping of die two 
stages found expression also in his greedy dependence on his mother and 
in his tormenting possessiveness 

The connection between the speech retardation and the suppressed 
anality beyond which the child had not progressed is obvious His speech 
remained largely on an imitative level I need not point out how mucli 
the child s reality testing was handicapped by the speech retardation The 
poor reality testing, m turn, handicapped his speech It became a viaous 
arcle 


The results of the therapy applied to this case yielded further infonna 
tion about its pathogeny The therapeutic task, conceived m the most 
general terms, consisted in helping the child and the mother to establish, 
if at all possible, that kind of relationship that gave a maximal chance 
for the resumption of the arrested ego development The abyss between 
the child and the mother had to be bridged The first bridge, much loo 
fragile, had collapsed A new one could be built only if the building were 
done under different conditions It was obviously necessary, first of all, to 
bring the mother closer to the child. She was not so ill, I felt, that her 
place needed to be taken by a substitute mother figure in a hospital 
setung ® ^ 


The vvork with the mother aimed at changing her— for the child— 
from shadow to substance to mobilize all her anxieties and her latent 
love for child, to make her aware of his needs, the present ones as 
well as those of the past. In my work with the child, both m my study 
and, through the mother, at their home, the mother child relationship 
was the mam theme The child was permuted, even seduced, to regress 

had mS 

pnsmg ™ the accuracy tmh which he then remembered old gnevancet 
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In the half iroplonng half threatening ay Don t you e\er wave at me 
his early fear of being abandoned a biological fear of die infant ahvais 
greatly heightened m suck cases became manifest 

I will not describe all the changes in the behavior of the boy He u 
nine now He is intelligent funoions reasonably s\ell m a public scfiool 
speaks well and walks tsell The confusion of the pronouns has disap 
peared Six months after the treatment began he had discovered and 
admired himself m a mirror He had found his identity 

Robert is much more a^ressive notv I do not mean only that new 
aggression when the boy belatedly entered the phallic phase aggression 
against the father and sexual aggression against the mother Neither do I 
mean just his sibling rivalry I mean the aggression carried over from his 
earlier stages that general antagonistic attitude the old ana! spite And 
I mean furthermore his sit-dovm strike He grows on but he refuses 
to grow up IVhile perfectly able to dress he still insists in being helped 
by his mother His curiosity is insatiable But he svould not read He is 
just starting to read In this refusal we may recognue another cause for 
the arrest of certain ego functions We may recegnite m it aggression as a 
reaction to frustration The old grieiances are not yet forgiven He is still 
taking his revenge But what is now a revenge was once the direct leac 
tioR to direct frustration We may assume that the arrest in the ego devel 
opment was m part — I underline in part~iJie aggressive response insti 
gated by the early deprivation 

The increased aggressiveness has of course also its positive side In 
the same measure the mother has become a real object, she has become 
both tlie object of love and the target of aggression In the past refusal 
on her part served at its best merely as a catalyst for his accumulated 
aimless aggression One can say that the boy improved when he began 
to hit his mother He could hit her because he loved her Instead of tell 
mg anybody and everybody I love you he told her ivhai was all the 
time meant for her I love you With the fusion of libido and aggres 
Sion m the caUiexis of the same object the ego could be invested with 
neutralired energy Its strength grew proportionately to the resumption 


of object relationship 

I now come to my conclusion The development of tlie ego was ar 
rested by a number of faciow There were the factors involved in the 
speaBc motlier-chiW rcIauorah.p-I will not enninorale them again 
tliere lias llie inlemalizalion of aggression tliere Ms Uie tonnl 
anal level there svas the secondar)’ aggression which I callcil Uie in 


doivn strike 

The therapy was based on the assumption 


that the patient was bom 
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•with a normal equipment and normal abilities. It was geared to the 
resumption of a de\elopment whidi, had jt not been arrested, would ha\e 
progressed in a normal way. The quesuon is whetlier this approach w'as 
enough I do not believe that the factors enumerated account entirely for 
the seventy of the disturbance. I am not sure that the improvement will 
stand the impact of adolescence We find a similar absence of love objects, 
a similar lade, of emotional response from the adult environment, in the 
pathogeny of delinquency and in other disturbances. 

Freud thought it credible that, even before the ego exists, the lines of 
subsequent development, tendenaes and reactions have already been 
determined To what extent does the aingenital equipment of the mental 
apparatus, to what extent do speafic experiences, determine the develop' 
ment or the arrest in the development of the ego’ We shall learn the 
answer to this question only, if at all, as a result of therapeutic work. 
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CERTAIN SEVERE DISTURBANCES OE EGO 
DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDHOOD 

ByANNEMARIEP WEIL MD (New YoiJc) 


Benders very helpful definition of diildhood ichizophrenia winch 
gave (when it tvas presented in 1912) a denominator for the bewildering 
variety and variabihtj of symptoms has brought an end to the search for 
and enumeration of single entena Since ilien attention has been drawn 
to interference with the normal developmental patterns This could be 
studied more frequently as milder and/or jounger cases haw come under 
observation Thus Kanner Ranb Geleerd and Mahler in their pubhea 
tions present cases that show rather clearly defined interference wiUi or 
arrest of development 

Kanner and Ranks cases as well as one of Dr Mahlers group are 
identical— described by Karmer in descriptive by the tHo others tn dj 
namte lenns These are the preschool cliildren who wander around aim 
lessly look through penons or stumble over their feet who rock or spin 
or are absorbed in anodier peisevcraied aciivny Interruption or frusini 
uon throws iliem into a tantrum Language if present ts not used for 
communication All authors describe a hereditary tamt and stress even 
more the gross emouonal deprivations of early life Mahler and Rank 
think that these children have remained in an undifferentiated state and 
that a clear cut distinction between the self and the outside world has not 
taken place The result is a scattered fragmented personality develop- 
ment Mahler considers their antisin as their specific defense against out 
side stimuli 

Geleerd (1946) describes cases from litency through adoJcicence who 
haie progressed a JirtJe fi/rtlier They show similarity with hfahlers sec- 
ond group They are not completely out of contact. They hate no fnendi 
among contemporanes but they are in continuous of a relation 
widi one adult toward whom they show a demanding posscsm'cneis. To 
any frustration they react \ ith severe temper laniruros of dangerous 
violence They also Inve phobias compulsions ucs and nightmares and 
show lack of control over their dnscs. Their histories show developmental 
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deviations Geleerd relates the disturbance to an arrest at tlic stage m 
■which the inability to control the motlier completely is countered svi 
negativism, temper tantrums and fears Subsequently, these dnlurcn o 
not erect an image of the loving mother m themselves nor do tliey trans- 
fer omnipotence temporarily to her Geleerd thinks that this persistence 
in omnipotence, a failure in reality testing, may be at the bottom of the 
more frank psychoses which some of the children detclop in later life 
With this as a background many of us recognize more and more frc 
quenily in our offices a type of child who falls in line with the cases 
described by the abos e mentioned authors In what follows, the clinical 
characteristics and the dynamics of these children will be discussed and 
some assumptions presented about their future deselopraent Problems of 
nomenclature will be avoided and the cases will be described as severe 
ego disturbances of a nonneurouc type, characterized by lack of pro- 
gression as contrasted with even more serious narcissistic disturbances of 
a regressive t)pe It is important that they are recognized as a speaal 
group 

These children, hke the cases described by Kanner, Rank, ana 
Geleerd, are characterized by inadequate or uneven progression m tlieir 
development, however, their behavior cannot be related so distinctly as m 
these authors' cases to one speafic level of development. 

In the history and makeup of such children \.t find deviations and 
distorted patterns m many spheres As part of this deviational make up, 
they show a marked delay, hence distortion in ego development, more 
basic and more diffuse than that seen m neurotic children Although 
typical traits make iliera conspicuous at practically any age, it is easiest 
to recognize them m latency Atutudes and reactions then distinctly show 
that the ego has not reached the consolidation which usually gives the 
characteristic imprint of reasonableness, aiiempt at control and Integra 
tion to children of that age Although our cases often have an extraordi 
nanly high inielbgence or speaal talents, they have retained an excess of 
infantile modes of behavior Their faulty ego development, more closely 
defined, consuu in a marked defiaency in the development of object 
rclauonship with all its consequences (giving up of omnipotence, of 
magical thinking acceptance of the reality pnnaple) in realit> tesung m 
die development of the s)'nthetic function and m proper use of age 
adequate defenses Moreover, in many of the children this picture is 
accompanied by an abundance of diffuse or bound anxiety (Jrete oder 
icTarheitete Angst) 

Practically all of these children base a heredity strongly tainted with 
open psychoses and/or with prepsychoiic, narassisuc, bizarre personal 
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ities With regard to etiology there is probably a complemeiital senes of 
constitutional factors interacting with damages in early lite, extreme con 
slellations ocmr, but seem to be rare The backgrounds and emotional 
climates in the history of these children are of man; different types 
Strong maternal iii3tler|uacy and/or rejection may contribute considerably 
to die faulty detelopment. but it is very doubtful wliedier they could 
create it Some cases lend themselves to the speculalton that a constitu 
nonal difference already apparent in infancy has induced or increased 
tile negative attitude of the eliild's mother, just as it may induce extreme 
shielding in other mothers (Fries, 1914, Fscalona, 1951) Many of these 
cliildren show from the beginning a heightened or decreased intensity of 
reactions — apathy or, on the other liand, oversensitiveness, hypertonicity 
and hyperactivity — which roarks them as different And this difference 
often continues in later extremes of behavior, ic, in o\enmpuIsiveness 
and/or complete lack of muiative with oiercomphance Damages in early 
life of a nonpsychogenic nature would be early distresses, which are 
encountered in the butones of some of these children and winch also 
interact witli constitutional factors In some cases all three factors — 
constitution, maternal inadequacy, and early distresses — can be at play 
ClmicMIy ilirce types of problems are m the foreground in ^a^ylng 
proportions social adaptauon, manageability, and neurotic like syxap* 
toms We encounter poor social emotional adaptation in practically all 
of these children, some are exiremel) wididrawn and aloof OUien are 
not, but are unable to maintain any soaal situation because of their 
need for omnipotent control Projection of lack of relationship may lead 
to paranoid trends TThey don’t like me ” And then ‘They hate mel ’ 

(A certain literalness combined with fear reidiness may make for con 
Crete fean like 'A boy said be would till mel ) Ocher children — a little 
further progressed — stand out because of the uncontrolled expression of 
ambivalence Unmitigated outbursts of love and hate in a child tvel! on 
in latency age are typical, especially when they exist side by side 

The vanety of pictures, all remtniscent of transitory stages m normal 
development, u great Instead of aloofness some children show indis 
criminate outgoingness They may ask each bus dmer about his family, 
etc, like a much younger child, in others excessive imitation tak« the 
place of a genuine object relauonship Others again have an exclusive 
relationship with an animal as the center of their misplac^ f 
A puppy IS the only loied ‘person or a magic wish is ‘ to be loved by 
my horse ” No doubt, such expressions do not have lo be taken at their 
face value, but tliey do not belong in the usual consaous inventory of 
typical thoughts and feelings of a child in latency age 
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Among the problems of manageabtlily are extreme antagonism, temper 
tantrums out of proportion to cause, and overimpulsiveness These chil 
dren are often completely antagonistic and unpredictable, in intensity 
and lime far beyond the usual negativislic phase No doubt we also find 
sadomasochistic relationships in neurotic diildren, but not to this extreme 
and not with the same accompanying symptoms 

A third group of problems is represented by neurotic like symptoms 
Here we find indications of an overload of tension and anxiety, such as 
driven restlessness, sleeplessness, inability to concentrate Based on hyper 
sensitiveness in these spheres, there are often relatively persistent fears 
connected with sound or light phenomena In others, anxiety in relation 
to changes in the environment or routine and fear of new things are 
marked Fear of activity from outside is frequent We know that infants 
and small children often prefer to reach out for a toy, a person or an 
experience rather than to be confronted with it Again this phenomenon 
IS much more intense and lasting in our cases In their histones we also 
get sequences of fears phobias, compulsive habits, ntuals, mannerisms, 
obsessional preoccupations These symptoms are characterized by sudden 
appearance disappearance, and interchangeability Many of the children 
cliannel an overload of tension into autoerotic habits of an unusual de 


gree and persistence (as described by Grcenacre, 1941) They rock, bang 
their heads (so much so that the family may have to move), and they 
resort to odd combinations of masturbation, skin stroking smelling and 
oral activities, sometimes with the help of fetish like objects— tom blan 
ket pieces, old shoes and they do this hour after hour, year after year 
The frequently found craze for one object one activity, or one preoccu 
pation, also belongs here The obsessive like perseveration, again more 
intense and more persistent than usual in latency, covers anxiety 

The ego development of these children can be recognized from their 
diffiralties Some children show their lack of differentiation from the 
mother by assuming their thoughts and wishes to be known, whenever 
tins assumption is disproved and an antiapation is disturbed, they make 
a scene In others, individuation has progressed a little further, but the 
asseruon ol omnipotence, still stubbornly preserved, makes them go into 
a rage on the slightest frustration No interruption of activities nor refusal 
of immediate wish fuirdlmcnt an be tolerated In this group we also 
find the very antagonistic children, who feel extremely threatened by 
giving m to another penon, beause it means to give up omnipotence 
l\c also encounter a clinging attachment with demand for constant atten 
non from the person who satisfies their needs (Rarely does the object 
relationship progress beyond this anacliuc parasitic stage) An altemaUon 
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or coexistence of anxious dinging and antagonism is found quite often 
especially m the more disturbed dnldren and probably represents the 
anxious, unsuccessful foward and badtward steps m the giving up of the 
unit sviih the mother (in Afargaret Mahler’s sense) The extreme degree 
of their ambualence has already been menuoned A conflict ridden and 
tumultuous relation to die mother may still be their only object telauon 
ship Thus in tliese children the stages of primary narcissism establish 
ment of an object and consaous ambivalence are not successfully over 
come and do not resolve m a mainly positive object relabonship as 
usually dcieloped with latency 

The incompleteness of individuation and ego formation account for 
the fact that establishment of the reality principle could not be success 
fully achieved The maturational prerequisite capauty for antiapation 
is present but the urgency of demands oinnot be reduced and the 
child s attacliment cannot outlast deprivation (Hartmann Kris Loe- 
Vicnstcin 1946) 

In this transition from primary narcissism to object catbexw from 
omnipotence and magical thinking to reality testing and from the 
pleasure principle to die reality principle fantasy and pretense often 
take on a disproporuonace role in the mental lives of sudi did 
dren Many are addicted to pretend play drawing iheir environment 
into It and are for ever unable to stop Probably not only the quantity 
but also the quality of this pretend play is diderent from that of less dis 
turbed children inasmuch as reality is lost to a greater extent and the 
play identification more complete and real The magic qual ty of these 
enactments of omnipotence and id desires seems overwhelming The 
deficient ego 15 neither able to keep tliese wish fulfillments within the 
limits of intentional play nor subsequently able to transform them from 
conscious fantasies to unconscious ones 

This inability and often the thinly veiled symbolic language ( pn 
mary process like) show that repression is not sufliciently at work and 
that the development of defenses is faulty Hence the scales between drnes 
and ego are still balanced in favor of the drives As a result habit tram 
mg in these cluldren is often cspeaally difficult and delaj'ed the more so 
since m this early learning experience the interplay between mother and 
child as separate individuals is of importance (Hartmann Kris Loewen 
stem 1916) Expressions of the oral and anal drives often exceed expres 
sions of the phallic ones or there is a more diStise polymorphous picture 
but rarely has the child s hb.d.iial developmem reached the phal ic siaj^ 
wth tts evidence of organuatmn These duldren are 
greedy impattent attd/or eetremely sJoppv and dirty and their usua ly 
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diffuse aggression can readr dangerous degfees There is also exhibition 
isra, sexual experimenting, and open masturbation Reaction formations 
are either not at all developed, or they are excessive, both extremes do 
occur in the same dnld The mechanisms used predominantly are intro- 
jection, projection, and denial, especially the latter to an extreme, almost 
delusional degree 

Some mechanisms which are usually considered defenses, like subhma 
tion and intellectuahzation, are applied by these children in an unusual 
way There is an obsessional exclusiveness and limitation to one activity, 
one object, or one preoccupation Some draw, think, talk, write, read only 
one thing (about horses, for example), still others will occupy themselves 
only with drawing or only with modeling — no matter what — day after 
day Again this is much more intense in quality and timing than the 
usual hobbies of latency 

Some of the children show a hunger for identification as expressed in 
their behavior and their attitudes They may use identification as a sub 
stitute for object relationship, but it actually remains on the imitative 
level of die primary identification type Thus, identification — so impor 
lant in normal latency — also falls short of a true defense It is as if these 
children, who for external or internal reasons have not succeeded in 
making the first and most important identification, that with the mother, 
must for ever continue to practice this mechanism 

The ovenntensity of the reaction of many of these children has 
repeatedly been mentioned We assume that their Anlage has disposed 
them to an over or underpatleming More striking even is the coexistence 
of opposite extremes Some arc very sensitive — like an infant sensing our 
moods — as well as very insensitive, even callous, extremely sloppy as well 
as meticulously clean They show overconlrol and lack of control, they 
love and they hate — and all this without conflict or with only weak 
attempts at rationalization This again we see in younger children, how 
eser, as latency approaches and progresses the opposing trends are fused 
under the predominance of one, indicating that the synthetic function 
of the ego is at work In our cases the deficient ego fails to unite— or again 
lags m the development of this force to unite — opposites and to deal with 
ambivalence 

Wliat IS the future development of these children? If temper tantrums 
and diffuse aggression increase and lake on proportions of catatonic out 
bursts, or if fears become deeper, overwhelming the ego, and states of 
panic develop, the picture is then clearly that of a psychosis 

The majority of these children go a different way, toward improve 
mcni characterized by a superfiaal soaalization Aloofness gives way to 
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superficial poluenesss and coiiformiiy, aggression and onlagonism an 
iranslorracd m many of these diiMrcn into increased ritualisuc and 
obsessional traits Hoivcver. great as the apparent clrniral improsemcnt 
ma) be, typical difficultiej still betray a remamtng deliaeni personality 
Structure ^ ^ 


My experience covers siidi children from latency through adolescence 
Their tlevcloptncnt a$ observed allows the following assumption These 
cliijdrcn [irobably represent the pool out of which a variety of non 
neurotic, odd, immaiure personalities emerge— resembling individuals 
found among their ancestors According to present-day nomenclature they 
are called cirjy sdiirophrcntcs, htcni schizophrenics or severe borderline 
Slates Clinical enuues of adult patients out of this group have been 
desenbed in the literature The development of some of these diildren as 
they go through adolescence approximates the clinical pictures given by 
various auihon (Stengel 1933, 1918, Hoch and Polatm 1947, Greenacre, 
1911, Dcuiscb, On ibo oJjjer band the cJiamz’iwzsi/zs o/ 

their cases, when given, correspond to my descripiion In. a number of 
these cluldren, obsessional features become so pervading that the picture 
comes close to a severe obsessional diameter disorder, as Stengel describes 
tt m adult patients In several papers, Stengel (1938, i94S) has shown sudi 
severe obsessional symptoms fenang off or alternating with psychotic 
episodes (I one this to a suggestion of £ Kns.) Iq others, anxiety renuim 
m the fore, either more structured m panncurotic symptoms, approxi 
mating the picture as described by Hodi and Polatm (1947) or more 
unstructured in a diffuse overload of tension and anxiousness, as de 
saibcd by Grecnaae (1941) It i$ striking how much of Greenacres ma 
terni applies to these children In other cases, often devoid of anxiety, 
an overly strong tendency toward identification as a substitute for object 
relationship prevails in die further development determining the ap 
parent personality and the life pattern, and making for the picture of an 
‘as if type, as described by Helene Deutsdi (1954) Sometimes the idcn 
tifications are even more Huctusitng and variable than those in her pa 
tienis (\Ve know from our adult borderline cases that these pictures are 
not always clear cut, and some we find are overlapping ) 


The /oJlOHing case will illustrate such a development Paula s parents sought 
advice for the first time when Paula was ten turning to a counseling agency for 
help The immediate problem croiiWing *han was bow lo handle the constant 
qoandiiiB belween t,ii,ai,r.<.Id Pdula and her n,trr J,nr sr.rntrcn ^ 
younger The ilifficully seemed lo center in PmJe nbn had shoiin d.iturtances 

from lier earliest years , , jj r j , ,in 

Panin ii» . slinny hair thmg mlh rUgMy odd iMlnre. and a mop of 
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manageable ba»r vhich she would not ha\e oil She was shy and aloof but vras 
often hosule to other children, whom she suspected of sneering at her (There 
was some basis for this, she v as not onl> untidy but also enuretic, and she often 
dressed herself m peculiar combinations of colors and styles) Paula reacted in 
unpredictable extremes At times she tailed incessantly, often to strangers, in 
spite of her usual umidiiy She read soraaously She frequently reacted with 
bursts of anger when thwarted. Toward her mother she was clinging yet antago- 
nistic and scry demanding She was extremely jealous of her younger sister who 
tended to be dominc'ring The difBculties between the sisters had existed since 
early childhood 

The case material rescaled the intertwining of hereditary faaors with early 
dcsiaiions in dcselopment and an unfortunate emironment. The parents, who 
had successfully finished high school, were of Rumanian background Both fam 
dies included a number of biiarre, maladjusted persons and some open psy 
choscs. The father, a seniurcsorae and successful self made man was only 
apparently well adjusted. Actually he was self absorbed and also given to ex 
plosive outbursts. (While Paula was away m college, he was hospitaliied for a 
severe depressive episode and given sho^ treatmenL) The mother showed a 
certain warmth for her children but was an inconsistent and disorganired per 
son who was unable to cope with the difficulties of child rearing and house 
keeping She gave frequent expression to lund fantasies and paranoid reactions. 
The marriage, originall) a love match had soon deteriorated into constant quar 
tell charactcrued by threats of separation on the part of the father and threats 
of suicide on the part of the mother; neither carried through. Both made fre 
quent trips thus running away from chaos, Someumes the mother took the— 
often uckl)— <hildrcn along- someumes she went alone, leaving the children 
With aunts or maids. 


Paula Iiad been a planned child (in contrast to the two subsequent pregnan 
Q'^) Pregnancy and delivery were normaL A very warm and loving nurse took 
care of Paula (until she was three) Dunng the Cm few weeks Paula developed 
LoiU on her head, which required treatment. She was a lethargic baby who hardly 
«eT aicd and who smiled Uie (aficr one year) and rarely Notwithstanding the 
binli of her more aim and appealing sister, Paula remained the nurse s favorite 
t iroug at ibese years. Her early development was extremely slowr Only after 
rlindular ueatment (by mouth) was intmmed at the age of one year did she 
bjm to lit and somewhat later lUnd and walk. ^Mien she wai three h-r mother 

,1 ‘ 7 !!' •"* »■' 

The mother reported tiui « nine 
roeth, child b.Tin to “rob her feet end that in her «icond yeer .he .mted 
co” - «lut .he wen.ed The modier 

ir, h.dV ,-^en e“h e.°^’""‘"° 


,1,77.'''“'''' , .ndden 

-rd u ' rjtv: Icr Eou.pmg wiUi the neighbor. Tlie 


paranoid rcaaion— 
moth '7 was th^n in her 
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*.rd momh „I p^,„ey »hfe <0 g.« the t«„ luUe grf. only a 
o( raol.onal and ptjncal care Sullbrnh (ot a boy chrid) and Icmorrhaser 
made mailers burse A sequence o[ maids follOBed die Erst nurse none of thfm 
able lo take o>cr 


Tlte mother feroembefed that during the preschool years Paula had already 
been shy anxiously dinging yet demanding Temper tantrums had then taken 
the place of head banging Paula ivas easily Inghtened she noiild stiffen up when 
oscrnhelmed by fear, /or mstsnee when a dog barked at her mother (iic) A1 
though suburban life lent itself to early friendships Paula had no real contact 
Miih contemporaries Always rather verbal she would occasionally talk on ex 
citedly lo other children but she was unable lo play with them and accept their 
ideas. She would withdraw to her room and cot out paper dolls She also stayed 
indoors because she was afraid of balls and ball playing Earlier she had shown 
panic reactions about the Hushing of toilets a fear she gave up from one day to 
the nexL She was afraid that she or her mother would grow old and she would 
beg her mother not to let this happen 

The beginning of school made matters wont Ofiea Paula would stand stiffly 
outside Uie class (trequenily wet) She would not establish a relationship with the 
teadiers or ilie ^ildren and at times would not even answer when spoken to. 
She had nocturnal as well as diurnal enuresis and when wet would stay drenched 
Without informing anybody (the mother asserted she had not shamed the child 
or been overly reproachful) Through her school years Paula conunued mastur* 
bation by leg pressure sometimes to a noticeable degree (Her mother called 
this rubbing feet from the habit begun m Paulas babyhood) Fears continued 
to trouble Paula and to change in contents At the age of eight she became 
frantic after accepting candy from a boy classmate who bad the reputation of 
bang dirty 5be feared that it was dope and ran to Jane in panic. Some 
what later she became afraid of the candyman in the park. 

It bearae obvious that Paulas defioent object relationship was paralleled 
by a not too well established relation to reality Scenes like the following bear 
this out. Dunng the year preceding the consultation while in a resort with her 
moUier and sister and the housekeeper Paula went into Sts ol anger whenever 
her mother dared to leave the house Once she ran up after her mothers cab 


screaming angrily when someone tried to calm her she said My mother is 
running around with men gambles and drinks and never takes care of us chil 
dren (This did not apply to the mother nor was u a repemiou of die fathers 
reproadies.) When the housekeeper aught up with Paula she turned away with 
I don: know you To the mother s friends she would say tVhy do you talk 
with my mother nobody else can stand her It Is interesting and m line with 
this easy shift away from reality that Paula showed talent in imitation and 
dramatics In spite of aloofness shyness and general fear of ridicule Paula bked 
-0 recite in front of the class and at the age of nine she imitated her bunkmates 


m a skit which was considered excellent 

Jane Paula s younger sister was pretty and alert. She 


bad been an easier 
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child from the beginning The father, who had ' no patience with Paulas odd 
wa>s tended to fa\or Jane The mother was inclined to favor and protect 
Paula perhaps being oserly identified with the troubled child The two girls had 
always quarreled, their relationship was characterized by Paulas jealousy and 
increased s\ish to monopolize the mother and by Jane's attempts to boss Paula 
As the guls grew older their constant battles added to the upsets and quarrels 
of the parents The mother, unable to handle the situation, had sent them to 
camp from early school age (These separations added to the ones caused by her 
trips) Naturally, camp placements had proved of no help Jane became more 
domineering and Paula more hostile and withdrawn Her hostility svas directed 
not only against Jane but also against other children whose whispering she would 
always relate to her enuresis (Her prosocatne sloppiness and general messiness 
had made her increasingly unpopular ) 

Hostile withdrawal, extreme degree of jealousy, clinging antagonism and 
demandingness were in the fore when Paula’s case was first presented to the 
counseling agency Treatment was recommended for both, the mother and 
Paula Howeser, the mother flatly refused treatment for herself and quickly 
brought Paulas beginning ueaiment to an end Subsequent!) the parents took 
steps on their oini The children were entered into a boarding school and the 
mother mosed temporarily to the vianity of the school (This arrangement had 
been partly moiuated by the father’s recurrent wish for separation) 

When we relate Paula’s symptomatology to our previoiu discussion on 
disturbances in ego development we can say that Paula had gone through 
the latency years without forming the characteristics usually developed 
during Um period Her behavior and attitudes were determined by poor 
object relationship, omnipotent demandingness, nonacceptance of the 
reality pnnaple, poor reality testing, and extremeness of reactions Paula’s 
later development could be further studied, because psychiatric help was 
sought again— this time by Paula. 

At ilie age of sixteen, Paula resumed treatment with the author She was now 
a medium-nzcd brunette, her features still peculiarly disproportionate, her type 
of dress still somewhat odd She was very thin, possibly due to erratic eating 
habits and underdo eloped (No breast development had set in some staining 
at twchc had not turned into regular periods Mcnarclie occurred only at twenty 
after glandular treatment for hypogenitalism) 

In the first interview Paula exhibited a quasi sophistication and an affected 
manner She had a veiled expression in her eyes and her voice faded away a* 
the talked Paula reported that during the year before she had been persuaded 
by her parents to enter treatment with a therapist known to them But after a 
few montlis she had stopped laecause she did not want to follow her parenU 
siwesuon and also beauie s!»c felt unable to talk to a man” She stated that 
over the lait years ilie had developed hate and fear of men This fear was espc 
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mlljr attached to single men tn isolated situations For example, she avoided 
tabng cabs after a dnier had once tmcxpecredly dmen her through the part 

at dusk She was afraid of delators siftce the elevator at one time had gone down 

instead of up and a colored delivery man had entered from the basement. Faula 
poured out her mothers Jund stones about what happened to girh in such 
situations She has afraid of rape or murder She also expressed a fear of dim* 
because she couldn t believe m Cod and then it means rotting Paula conT 
plained of fretjueni feelings of seJI<on$cjousoeis and of compulsive nusturba 
tion As her mother had done in the past Paula called this rubbing feet. 
^Vliile at boarding scfiool she had stopped mastutbatmg at times. Concern about 
not menstruaung had combined with mothers older threats that she would 
become crippled if she penisted 

Subsequent interviews with Paula and her mother brought out that from 
twelve to fifteen Paula had changed schools several tiroes at her own request 
(Jane had soon been sent to a different school) Paula usually chose boarding 
sdiools hut Uierewcrc two attempts to live at home and to attend school m tov^n 
Her wish for a change was built on the magic hope of improvement of being 
healthier cleaner and more popular The magic hope was built on hearsay 
^Shen It collapsed she would feel disliked and meanly treated a scapegoat 
and would react with increased hostility Her peculiar appearance and her bed 
wetting continued to give some reality bans to her fear of not being liked Her 
mother felt that Paula also was conspicuovis by her continuous and exclusive 
talking about one subject one book play or tcovie 

At tlic same time there fccmed to have been a little closer approxunation to 
an avenge adolescent life during vhese boarding school years. However under 


scrutuiy the picture was less favorable Occasionally Paula seemed to have a 
fnend but the friendship consisted solely in her iroitaung the other g rl s make- 
up type of dress or gait She had a few crushes on boys but she was not able 
to manage dates like the other girls and tlie relations remained in her fantasy 
^Vhile at scliool she started to write endearing Jetiers to her father but mainly 


to ask for money letters to Jane were also used to extneate money from the 
parents although they seemed surprisingly loving they were insincere and 
dichiJ-ndden Charactenstically Paula was always good m extracumcular 
dramatics Her insincerity had struck her teachers and counselors who remarked 
on the histrionic trends in Paula s verbabzauun and who stated Paula some 


umes talks arcurastantul and makes an anifiaal impression as if she were 
d Araraevf jywet* this period de b^n to read too deep 

books thus providing herself with the raatena! tor learned speech During 
periods of withdrawal she complained that the girls did not let her read- 

^Vhen at fifteen Paula cliose to come back again her difficulties in the home 
soon increased and a climax of tension was reached She attended public high 
school and outwardly held her grade since constant tutoring counterbalanced her 
bouu of laziness and her lags due to change* of schools Aside from school Paula 
spent her time with shopping reading and elocuuon lessons with a tbc^tnal 
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career in mind. She read boohs about abstract or controvenial matters be^'ond 
her grasp and spoke at great length about such topics — or about the theater. At 
home her peremptory demands were conUouous. She demanded money, books, 
cosmetics and clothing; the latter were quickly spoiled by inveterate carelessness. 
Her relationship to Jane was worse than ever. Her parents worried about her 
general oddity and increased unpredictability. They became deeply alarmed 
about her outbursts of silliness or fury and her dangerous battles, above all with 
Jane. At this point Paula threatened to kill Jane. \Vhen suicidal threats (after 
the previous pattern of the mother) followed the homicidal threats and near- 
homicidal acts (throwing of metal ash trays and ornaments), the parents had 
urged Paula to begin treatment as menUoned above. 

■\Vhen, at the age of sixteen, Paula entered treatment with the author, de- 
pressive moods occurred only transitorily and did not appear quite convincing 
(in spite of the deeper self-deprecatory and self-debasing tendencies). It became 
obvious that her deraandingness of material things was paralleled by her per- 
sistent expectancy that the members of her family should respond to nonverbal- 
ited expectations. To the ensuing frustrations she would react with outbursts of 
rage. In the sessions she would describe these scenes with additional fantasies of 
htirting her relatives es'cn more. She evidently enjoyed telling about her out- 
bursts, re-experiendng the climax in the verbal repetition and elaboration. 

Paula's ambivalence displayed itself In its extreme and was verbalized by 
her: "I love and hate at the same time.” The relationship with her mother 
actually consisted of verbal and real attacks alternating with demands for vows 
of love and affection. She tortured her mother by relating to her that she had 
told the therapist how much she hated her, the mother. She expressed hatred 
for her father and connected it with her hatred of men, "all pigs.” Sometimes 
she would not talk to him directly but would ask Jane to intercede — ^usually to 
ask for money. At the same lime Paula indulged in fantasies about her father 
probably acting as a “sugar daddy.” She would “dress up sexy and go to movies 
downtown (managing to look so bizarre that she was quite safe). In her rela- 
tionship with the therapist she would express love and anger alternately. More- 
oscr, she showed the hypersensiUsity characteristic of such patients and a super- 
fine perception of minor changes. This sensitivity was quite in contrast with her 
usual crudeness. 

Paula s tendency toward superficial identifications was also evident in the 
treatment situation. She formed a typically shallow identification with the 
therapist, and inaeased her interest in psychology. Her reading on the subject 
remain fairly superficial. Instead, her interest in psychology combined with 
hCT OIIIOTC intCTKt in "the thtaltr" She irequented psychological movies and 
""In alterwards, but she also 

act i Cm out, making use of various identifications. After learning about 
cptomania her demandingness and some “chiseling” turned to stealing of 
Urger sums and a very unscrupulous me of mother's charge accounts. A fesv 
yv alter she had seen a movie about an amnestic woman, she “fainted” in a 
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teUc wiU. her !,«o- on lepming coiuciomnesj Paula rttogmied evenone 
«ccpl Jane (th., toot place m front of a bof t.ho had not yet quite deoiled 
bcivtCCQ ihe iVtO girls) Ocosionallx aware of the disturbances in her obiect 
ichtionships Paula would describe herself as having no leehng at all for any 
bod) She would aUo stale J don t Jote any human I love something imper 
soml— die theater ffer lotc of and plans for the theater were much dwelt 

upon She was less enthusiastic about individual actors than about the theater 

acting in genera] or certain roles In her sessions her makeup the modulation 
of her voice the mood or content of her produclionj would often coniey clearly 
and skillfully whiclt recently seen role <he was reliring 51ie then showed (and 
pcrlnps felt) pathos and emotions other than the anger and hostility which were 
usually expressed vihcn she talked about her own life She became aware of this 
Paula remembered that at six a cousin had asked her whether she wanted to 
become an actor to which she had answered No — because then you get oiur 
tiered Apparently this same false realness — now of emotional experience — 
had become a positive factor 

While she was under treatment Paulas interest in acting and in the theater 
waned When a colored gul m her class introduced her to the NAACP a period 
of complete Idenurication with the oiganiration followed Paula kept herself 
informed about the program of the organiration and went into tirades against 
dtscrimination and injustice (No doubt her anger about her father »>-3nd also 
fate s— 'preference for her sister could find expression in this way but the choice 
of medium was acadental) \Vhcn high school ended Paula was accepted by a 
Catholic college During the next months she showed intense religious interests 
and expressed the wish to convert As a matter of fact she failed in most of her 
college subjects but received an A in religion 

rrom Paulas sixteenth to her eighteenth years she continued to come for 
psychotherapy with the author Then because the college was at some distance 
Paula accepted transfeiral to another therapist in the vianity of the school 
Several changes of colleges and therapists have occurred since At present Paula 
— m her beginaing twenties — ^hai finished college and has been doing graduate 
work for one year Afterwards she plans to earn money During one fairly long 
period of employment in one of the better shops she worked well and learned by 
imitation to dress With some taste She liked the work her earlier expectations 
of glamor having waned perceptibly 

What 1 $ the picture at present? Paulas severe symptomatology has gradually 
abated She seems to have acquired over the last yean the charsetemiia o a 
somewhat more consolidated ego The reality prinaple has een esta is an 

her constant demands have deaeased die can usually be reasoned with. 5he 

has almost completely given up the omnipotent enforang of her own ^ 
the irrational expectauonS except for rare reoirrences which are apt « ^PP“ 

«,U. >te Paula . « wme asgr» o„ aa »ell a. her 

depreis.ie tttndi have disappuaa'il Projeaoi. o no looson ^ 

havo »ade to appemne. M«»n=a ha. gi.on way to noamat. work 
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habits are no longer erratic but have become more csen and dependable Exag 
geraiion and lying ha\c been replaced by a decided honesty, the exhibitionistic 
makeup by a simple tasteful appearance Her fear readiness and her fears have 
lost in poignancy, no new ones have developed Tlie elevator fear alone may 
trouble her at times 

Paula gets along better with her family She secs her parents on week ends 
when the sister usually joins the family too There is less outspoken ambivalence 
and there are hardly any scenes Her relationship with her pretty and successful 
sister is surpnsingly good there is possibly some vicarious pleasure in identifica 
tion Although Paula s social life has improved, a remaining oddity of her 
features and behavior still prevents her from being generally accepted She 
rarely has dates and her sexual life is restricted to fantasy and masturbation 
Paula has developed a number of friendships during these last years, but under 
scrutiny, these relationships mainly with other troubled young people still reveal 
Paula s great tendency to ovendentify in both minor and major matters Paula s 
intellectual and emotional life has continued to be influenced by Movements 
(Communism, atheism — the battleHcld of her ambivalence being now mainly 
spiritual) or by Circles (Greenwich Village, drinking groups) It is never she who 
makes a choice out of a conviction or liking she always happens to be 
proselytized and very quickly she becomes overzealous 

The as if quality of Paula s life has gained m momentum As a matter of 
fact, the completion of her college career was endangered when in one of her 
last papers she failed to insert important references and was accused of plagiar 
ism. This plagiarism was not intentional deceit (generally she has become 
overly honest) but the consequence of a disturbance in ego boundaries (This is 
a replica of the younger Paula who remembered m treatment a fall during her 
^ildhood which required hospital treatment but did not know to whom it had 
happened—io herself or to her sister) 


Discussion 

The case which has been presented displays various, gradually unfold 
ing disturbances The patient showed deviauonal features in infancy and 
indications of increased tension, diffuse anxiousness, and lack, of respon 
sivenws through early childhood Subsequently she went through latency 
and the adolescent years without developing the stamina of ego growtli 
mually acquired during these periods Her object relationships remained 
^1, introjection prevailed, the reality principle was 

wtabhshed, and the synthetic funcUon was not at work Most out 
sending m the clinical picture was the persistence of omnipotent as well 
extreme ambivalent strivings Gradual improvement 
funaions set in only at the end of her teens A 
retardation could be seen m the patient's hbidmal development 
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Oral and anal trends remained in the fore until she was approximately 
twenty j-eais of age and then had to be held m check by exaggeraled reac 
tion fonnations, sucli as are usually seen at the beginmng of latency. 
From early diiJdhood a dislurbance in identiffcation was recogmtable 
(inability to recall who fell, fright when mother was barked at) This djs 
turbance was variously evidenced throughout the patient’s school years 
(in her imitation of eontemporanes as a substitute for friendship, m her 
flair for dramatics, and in her tinwjttmg plagiarism) Eventually this 
faale ovendenuGcaiion colored all her relationships and provided the 
mam contents of her ever changing interests and involvements The pa 
tient developed the diaractensiia of an ‘as if' personality as desmbcd 
by Helene Deutsch The "as if quality is further illustrated by the 
patient's passivity m regard to the involvements growing out of haphazard 
tdeniiflcations 


Contributory to the patient’s disturbance was the lack of mature 
and consistent parental figures during her formative )e 3 rs There 
was also identification with a very disturbed mother who, on her part, 
ovcndentified witli the patient In line with Helene Deutsch's assump 
uon, we too an assume that constitutional hereditary hcton were at 
work This is evidenced by early (and persistent) deviational development 
and by indiations of inaeased tension setting m while Eaula was still 
under the loving nurse's are and before her mother became signiSant 
Moreover, chntal expencnce has shown that in similar cases the consti 
lutional factors seem even stronger and the environmental factors less 
damaging Correspondingly, Paulas eventual improvement may very well 
have been due to psychologial facioia (treatment plus an accumulation 
of ideniifiations with therapists) as well as to endogenous growth lictozs 


(menarche) 

IVe are aware that this ase is not entirely identical with the cases 
described by Helene Deutsch Paula's object relationships, though obvi 
ously disturbed, have progressed somewhat further than (hose described 
in Helene Deutseb’s cases In the development of her cases a pracucal 
absence of early objects had made for a standstill on a narassisuc level, 
for a complete lack of object relauonship. with only shallow passive iden 
tifiationsm later years In Paula's ase. greater parental' existence bad 
produced some kind of a child parent relationship bejond pnmaiy iden 
tification-developmg to the level of omnipotent deman^ 
lence However, at Uus point Paula’s development virtually ended. Tlie 
capacity for a more mature relauonship with the parents has remain^ 
very iimiled (in spM of Punla s beller bi*av.ot) and J 

for forming, oven in to ivay, a rdalionabip with penon, other than Uie 
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onginal objects Instead, the contact widi other penons has remained on 
the primitive level ol identification 

With a slightly higher degree of ego (and superego) development 
than described in Helene Dcutsclis cases. Paula gives evidence of some 
self awareness and some scUcriUasra (often projected) There is also 
evidence of conflict as seen in her fight against masturbation and in her 
fears Some of her fears show a mixture of identification with the mother 
and of a general anxiousness suddenly attached to situations which are 
perceived as meaningful The thin symbolic veiling betrays the essential 
poverty of her ego organization 

Summary 

The paper has dealt with certain severe disturbances of ego devel 
opment in childhood Characteristics of such children have been de 
scribed and assumptions about their future development have been 
made A case was reported to demonstrate such a development and one 
possible outcome' It would seem that this group of severely ego-dis- 
turbed children represents the pool from which some acute and subacute 
psychoses— and a variety of less dramatic, not regressive narcissistic dis 
turbances— emerge 
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LOSS AND RESTITUTION 


By GREGORY ROCHLIN, M D (Boston) 


The formation of object relations is the principal developmental 
process of childhood "Whether we consider conversion from the primary 
to the secondary process, or development from the pleasure pnnaple to 
tlie reality pnnaple, or ego differentiation under the influence of the 
external world, we are forced to recognize that the goal of survival can 
not be achieved without object relations At birth the infant is more 
helpless tlian any other animal, if he is not cared for, he cannot live 
To undentand the means by which he survives therefore is of paramount 
importance 

In order to survive, a child must adapt to his environment. Physical 
comfort alone, however, will not make an environment favorable, emo* 
Uonal comfort is also indupensablc But a child cannot by himself pro* 
vide eiilicr, he depends on another pcnon for both The younger he is 
the more indispensable is the mother — or the person who does the 
mothering He must form with her the kind of union that will provide 
ph)‘sical and emotional comfort, will ilms insure his survival, and will 
help him develop from complete dependence to autonomy All this de 
pends on the nature and quality of his object relations They provide a 
measure of his aduevement, his mastery over his instincts, his adaptation 
to the world of reality, and his autonomy This aspect of human develop* 
ment IS Uie psychoanalysts primary interest and remains a lasting one 
Preud was exploring it when he discovered that the roots of neuroses lay 
in early diildhood, and every analyst who is concerned with early ego 
development necessarily has to deal with iL 

Two fundamental sources Freud (1917) and Abraham (1924), con 
tinuc to be fruitful regarding object relations Their works are so basic 
and well knowTi that it is sufficient to stale that they established tlie 
central role whidi object loss plays m the production of severe ego dis- 
otden. More recently, direct observations and study of children by a 
variety of workers (Anna Freud Rank ct al , Mahler, and many others) 
liavc supported die original concept. Clinical studies show Uiat the loss 
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of an object, lire mother, through an emotionally empty neglected rela 
tiomhip. produces abeiratiora m behavior and deielopment These 
studies have described ubat they variously call the "autistic’ diild (kan 
ner W2, IMS), the "atypical’ child {Rank, IPH), the schitophremc 
(Mahler, 1952), primal ’ (Rank, Putnam and Kaplan, 1951) and "ana 
clmc depression ’ (Spitz, IM6) or psychotic child (Geleerd, 1919) What 
ever the distortion or aberrations, die cause of the most serious ego 
pathology of childhood u believed to be au empty relationslup sviUi the 
mother, a sustained loss or separation from her, mthout an emotional 
subscttuce 


All authors regard object loss as the critical factor in the origin of 
tliese serious disturbances of emouonal development Some focus on the 
sjTaptoms, some on the aberrations of ^evehpment, same an strndanties 
to sudi a pathological process as schuophrema and depression A minor 
ity tend to believe that constituuona] factors are pnnapally responsible 
and tliat object loss, though important is an accompaiuroent to them 
(Bender, 1947, Geleerd, 1949) Another view, the most recent one, regards 
tlic mother and the child as m a "s>mbioUc'’ emotional state, which » 
ruptured by the mother’s incapacity to fumiih sustenance Through her 
own impoverishment she makes the child witlier and thus produces the 
pathological effect 

In the opinion of most workers, the mother’s psychology places the 
principal burden of adaptation on the child The processes whi^ operate 
between the mother and die child, however, are in some respects not well 
defined Rank (1949) slates 'Hence, we speak of die quasi mystical union 
of the mother and child, of the dynamic unit that the mother and child 


represent” (p 43) 

During the past ten years as the mothers have been better understood 
their emotional relationship to the child has been closely scrutinited 
These mothers have been desaibcd in greatest detail by Rank et al 


Tliey are women who Iiave, ’inhibitions of motherliness [whidij 
we understand as a carry-over of JtlieirJ own early disappointing 
relationships whicli produced the forbidden unconscious fantasies re- 
garding the child . are those where the mother projects onto 
the child the devalued image of herself in toto or in part [the child] 
does not create a core of himseU, his individuality and the libido becomes 
invested m the self, lus own body remains the sole object of love (nar 
cissism) ’ (p 63) In an earlier paper they divided, ' these mothen of the 
’atypical children’ into tWD groups frankly psjcliotic and extreuiely 
immature individuals With narctssistic cathexes, ■"“P’-'* ““I" 

emotional relationships ’ (Rank and Matuaugllton, 1950) ’These are the 
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most explicit definitions of the mothers of such children There seems to 
be little apparent disagreement among workers in their published re 
ports Through the increasing familiarity with the mother's psydiologyi 
the trend has been to understand die dynamics of her relationship with 
the child by ivay of her own system of defenses, object relations or lack 
of them, and to see them as being directly reflected in the cliild Thus 
the mother has come to be thought of as the dynamic force, she is a 
traumatizing impulse assaulting the diild This represents a growing ten 
dency, to regard the child as the mother's image It assumes that whatever 
distortions occur in the object are reflected m the child It has produced 
important explanations, but it leaves unaccounted for much that takes 
place in these children 

We are not too familiar with what happens to the child who is 
deprived of a central object early in life Each child so affected differs 
individually from any other Common characteristics do clearly exist 
Whether they are described from a symptomatic point of view, from the 
point of view of defenses and ego (unctions or any other, he is a child 
characterized by social isolation from the external world and by only 
rudimentary ego differentiation 


We are now only beginning to understand the psychodynamic proc 
esses involved in the loss of an object early m the life of a child There 
IS an enormous literature with many well kno%vn studies on object loss 
in later phases of childhood Almost any children's outpatient psychiatric 
chnic has seen, studied, and treated, an endless parade of examples But 
despite the wide experience of workers with this clinical commonplace, 
little direct work has been done with the young child who has suffered an 
o ject OSS The purpose of this paper is to present some aspects of the 
analysis of a child who sustained a loss or separation from his mother 
very early m life On the basis of this material some further way to under 
stand children so affected may be derived 


I “"c'l® « Ac .ge ol four, Sam had bean is- 

3d 1 that he 

th™ h?'’ “ he war .related He seemed to be con.eu. 

■" » - lur coat and rub h.s 

children withm tnipuhise and unpredictable he often attached 

3td ‘""her stated that he looked all 

anyone sthom he t neither gave a sign of recognition nor greeted 
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Si,mi mo.h£rNi,s aj„„„g„„™„ „Kl|,g,„, ed„„,ed and atmcve She 
ni! atmd it ms too late to icccise help lor her son She talked m a void am 
mated „ay highly cimimstamial blammg herself alihough not seeming to know 
^hat for except that the child waj clearly- having severe difficulties She was 
hying with her parents Her telatiomhip with her father was still that of an 
adoring daughter tvlth little manifest ambivalence The grandmother was a 
strong active domineering woman stna and puritanical she had not how 
ever succeeded tn dominating the grandfather In substance the mother was a 
passive obedient girl who devalued herself m rcUtion to the grandmother ready 
to acquiesce when with her hut managing to be independent when away from 
home She had been a successful nursery school teacher for two years she had 
enjoyed tlie work but had given it up when she married She vsas a hystericaJ 
infantile and masochistic woman with great needs for dependency 

The mother reported with great distress that Sam seemed not to fgure 
anything out He spent most of the time at home in destructive behavior He 
would throw things about, tear wall paper plaster and so forth gradually he 
stripped Jus room so tJ«t jt took on the oppeaiance of a ceV He did not play 
with things but just threw them about He would sit by the hour ;n a dark 
closet rubbing himself on a fur coat She had first become aware of this behavior 
when the duld was a little over two It had persisted and invariably happened 
when he was upset as well as at other times. She simply lei him go to the 
closet and isolate himself She had thought of taking her fur coat away alto- 
gether but he was attached to it She bad taken away things that he teemed 
indifTercnt to or that he had a tendency to destroy This left him with little or 
nothing He did not ever use toys in the ways they u ere meant to be used 

He angered her greatly by merely sitting and staring When he was younger 
It hid been simpler to put him to bed and to get any home sitter just to make 
sure he was all nght and go off with her husband Often however she would 
be so mad fshe] would go into the next room and pound the wall with [herj 
fists thinking what a dirty nasty horrid little boy Sometimes she would just 
act impulsively — gel it over with before she could stop herself and then get 
fcirful as to how aggressive she was. She would squeeze him too hard in hog 
ging him or put him in too hot a tub or just directly want to smash his head m 
At the same time [she] was tolerant of the most awful things he would do and 
suffer all the abuse he gave [her] 

He rejected his mothers attempts to comfort him when he seemed upset or 
agitated At these times he would go off to the closet She felt guilty inadequate 
frustrated— she could influence him so JitUe that she was furious. Occasionally 
wlien Jic was especially upset he had a stool in bed or more often on the floor 
in a corner of Jus room She would insist he use the bathroom but was unable to 
punish or teach him to do otherwise He s ould shout You did not do poo p<»J 
m echo to bis mothers reproving Oh Sam you did not do poo poo She 
would become angry then be filled with remone at lus helplessnea but be un 
able to get near Jum He rarely ulked bis speech began at three He could not 
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be induced to use personal pronouns and even now referred to himself m the 
third person 

She had aUvays had trouble getting Sam's attention Her method, finally, 
was to get him to repeat back exactly what she said she wanted He repeated her 
orders in a mechanical way with the same inflections and with a blank staring 
expression which became characteruiic. Her attempts to leach him or have him 
participate in a game met with no success This constant frustration built up in 
her to an intolerable degree of anger She came to express her fury indirectly 
by giving up any attempt to reach him As a result tlicy were further isolated 
from each other 

During her second year as a teacher the mother had married a young man 
whom she had known since she was in college. It was important to her that he 
met with the parents approval chiefly the grandmother’s He was attractive and 
bright and they were very much in love. During the first one and a half years of 
mamage they lived in the grandparents home The husband was often away 
and frequently out of the country Sam was bom during this period The mother 
felt well during her pregnancy, the delivery was short and uncomplicated. Sam 
being the fint grandchild and a boy he quickly became the center of much 
attention He was a vigorous baby, who did not cry excessively and whose sleep 
was relatively undisturbed He was successfully breast fed until he was about four 
months old. His growth and physical development seemed normal, and there 
were a few uncomplicated childhood diseases— chickenpox and measles before he 
was three 


During Sams third and fourth month the mother learned of the father's 
mfidcliiy His philandering went on while he was away on business, often a 
month or two at a time The mother immediately left the chdd in the grand 
mother's care while she went oS to find the father She discovered the reports to 
be true. A new set of conditions resulted for Sara. The breast feedings were 
preapiiously terminated ' I just put him on the bottle and did not stay around 
long enough to tec what his reaction was’ She was away frequently and irreg 
ularly with the father, often absent three or four days at a time 

She became depressed was afraid she would lose her husband, and at the 
lime time was furious at him as well as at the child who she felt, tied her down 
She readily relinquished him to the grandmother On returning from her cxcur 
lions she would feel guilty because of her neglert and would lavish care on him 
argue with the grandmother over her stnetness with the child, and then get 
angry with the boy because he needed care 

Tlie ^ndmother did not actually take care of the child herself, he was left, 
prmaplly to maids to do for him. He received excellent physical attention but 
litUe clsc^ Fmouonal care was sporadic. The doling grandfather just stood about 
u met Sam inter 

fered litUc with the running of the household and did not seem to require an 
excess of attention ^ 

S,m . compUctm acccpuncc of vanct, of change, led eeeryone eo belice 
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■hat he ws neither d.nurbed nor nlFraed Jim ever rhortly after the bolile 
reedinjj began 1 hen he nai about S,e or iiic months old he started to sock his 
lingers actively Thu continued for ihe rest of the firsi year 

Tfjc ^andiMoUJCr in whose are Sam was left disaplined the child to mate 
him give up hi$ maeased oral actmues His hands were regularly tied He 
reacted by becoming increasingly compliant and more placid ts restrictions were 
put upon hint He had become his grandmother s responsibility during the year 
that followed The feeding history was uneventful except that he ate voraciously 
The mother was concerned exclusively with her own problems the ch ef ones 
being her husbands philandering his increasing alcohol sm and her own 
despair ^Vhen the father was aligned to a diOercRC country the mother decided 
to lake Sam now about one and a half years old with them so that they would 
all three be together The next year and a half was spent out of the United 
States moving about every few months This meant leaving the child with ser 
vants wlio more often than not spolce no Engl sj> while the mother accompanied 
the huiband whose work often involved entertaining h s associates Many times 
however she did not know where her husband was. Fearful that he was drinking 
too mudi which in fact he was she v ould go about searching for him. Sam was 
Imlc trouble and wherever and with whomever he was placed he was completely 
amenable During periods of drunkenness the father attacked his wnfe and often 
because Sanj seemed unresponsive the clidd as well He shouted at Sm calling 
him stupid an idiot who could not be toilet trained The mother was both 
depressed and tunous, but outwardly plaating and long suffering while she 
endured the increasing uncertainty of her husbands behavior 

^Vhen Sam was about three years old she discovered that she was pregnant 
At that point she decided to give up and return home She separated permanently 
from her husband and subsequently divorced him She had considered an abor 
tion but deaded against it After an uneventful pregnancy she gave birth to a 
healthy girl A few months after the birth Sam was sent to a Nursery School he 
was nearly lour when he proved unable to conunue and she began to face the 
reality that he was badly disturbed 

Sam wa> a well-developed handsome boy neatly four yean old A! 
though he was well dressed he appeased disheveled Most sltibng was 
Ins aimless testlessness He wandeied loosely about the wajung room 
focusing on nothing His mother let him go freely She berame fearful 
that he would get into what he should not as he opened drawen and 
indiscnminately picked things up Findlysbe tient over to him and held 
him by the hand She led him into the office He would not pOTit his 
outer clothes to be removed She sat down and he climbed on her asif 
she were a chair he rubbed himself on her slood on her lap 
her tndiscnminately-the top of her head her aim 
tionately but as if slie were inanimate As he stepped and elambered 
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over her, they both became disarranged like inanimate objects The 
mothers only protest ^vas, ‘ Ohl you are such a big boy” He paid no 
attention to her remarks and continued as if he had heard nothing She 
remarked that this was his usual behavior. As she pushed him off, he 
began to wander about as before 

My attempts to get his interest produced no visible response He wan 
dered about indifferently and, fmall), sat by his mother He paid no 
attention to the books and pictures I brought over, I liad to turn the 
pages, toys made no impression either After many trials during subse 
quent visits, one day he picked up clay balls I rolled to him and put 
them in his mouth This was his first overt purposeful gesture 

Many hours spent with Sam were a repetition of the first \isit After 
some weeks he began to show one persistent wish He would get into a 
dark closet and stay there He finally permitted me to come in ^Vllen we 
were in there together, gradually, he began to rub his cheek on my coat, 
much as he had the fur coat in the past By degrees he grew willing to 
leave the closet door open and eventually he gave up the closet and never 
returned again After that the character of the visits began to change 
In the beginning, Sam ran about the room without seeming to pay 
attention to me The only contact we had was when I intruded myself 
Otherwise, he would go on evidently oblivious of me He was intent on 
throwing things about and being destructive Attempts to interest him m 
toys faded repeatedly After remaining mute through many such hours 
e egan to say, Its a . , pointed to something and vsaited for me to 
say the rest This, gradually, extended to more articles but always in the 
ractensiicway Its a ? I picked up and named the article 

without his Irad. he would repeat my phrase automatically with my exact 
intonation He would not touch an article which was not in the usual 
■' >£ candy that he liked t.as 

r"' a’’ “ •>= '■'P'^ced m m ongtnal one or 

nothing obviously very distressed His activity 

«'«otyped behavior He was content only tf 
everything remained in place 

what ^^*ng to redure my behavior to a stereotype, to 

voiclTha^dfo'rv^^ the level of my 

did. This was no/ h as he dictated, exartly as softly or loudly as he 
AT^tTh^n Obsessional repeution. a was pre ntuaLtic. 

me to itT- n 

wanun? me lo "^uld tear into it Later he shifted to 

and to OTptv “ smear himself with chocolate 

empty every drawer he could find, saymg. ■ Want to dump tt-all 
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right?" I had to repeat, '‘all nghf o^er and over unul the proper tone 
readied He began to express an interest jn my approval by testing 
ivhat I ivould disapprove— no gesture, act or commendation was accept 
able uMil J,e lad ,t TJio acts of mat and error had to be gone 
through before lie could allow his impulses a direct expression The sym 
bohe meaning is obvious in his dedarame statement ' Dump it— dump 
nght? This was followed by, 'Don't want to go, don’t want to go, 
vsani to live here" ^ 


His first relations established the conditions he most wished for, the 
beginning of relationship through the mouth, then smeanng and dump- 
ing everything out, finally begging to be allowed to remain with me 
The play which followed was focused on repititiously demanding first 
that inanimate objects be discarded, then himself He was to be thrown 
away into the grate, the fireplace, out the window, down the stain, and 
so forth He enjoyed the reassurance that I would not comply Inciden 
tally, he maintained all the routines possible, he telescoped all the pre 
vious play, the activity in the outer waiting room, of runmng out, the 
way his clothes were removed, the order of play activity Having raced 
through all of these, he would settle down and take up new themes of 
play The articles and toys m which he had showed an interest before, 
lie now threw down and broke, and pretended to destroy by burning 
After I mide clear that I did not want to do this to him he said that he 
wanted to be thrown out the window He concluded by pounding and 
beating himself 

Achieving the freedom to express his impulses in play, but without 
my compliance, marked a significant advance For each movement for 
ward test runs were done initially while at the same time the stereotypy 
was maintained As his oral and anal play became freer, the stereotypes 
began to be somewhat symbolic, that is, he was able to compress them 
into what appeared to be a represenlation by raang through them In 
stead of doing each bit of play discretely as he had earlier, he ran diem 
all together until the individual parts lost their particular meaning while 
the whole act served the original purpose 

As a climax of his furious attacks on all die famihar articles, he took 


to beating himself Tins was a rudiment of a sadomasochistic pauem, as 
yet not symbolic, still incorporauve and expulsive Self beating followed 
in regular sequence , , ^ 

At home he awakened in the momingand ran mio the mothers room, 
asking Are you going to ! ' tratmg fof mother to 
name! he repeated thu several times dimng the day ’ 

home wtth L - furry” (fur) coat As reported above, thts began before 
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their return to the grandparents* home He would get into the closet 
where the mother’s fur coat hung, shut the door and remain there for 
hours The mother knew that this was associated witli his being upset. 
She tned to comfort him, but he wanted only to get into the doset- 
Often, after she had left the house and returned, he would not go to her 
but to her coat when she had hung it up 

Coincidentally with beating himself, two important events occurred 
He destroyed all his possessions, disoivned everything, and began to de 
mand from his mother, "What belonged to him, what was his, whetlier 
the bed and other articles about the room were his own " She is ould have 
to repeat endlessly a list of articles that he would rattle off and to assure 
him that they were his oivn The usual stereotypy characterized his ex 
ploration The preoccupation with these things as his properly extended 
to a concern about what was inside himself He asked whether the food 


he ale was his own, whether his stools were his, whether he could eat 
them He asked whether he could not eat his sister’s food, his mother's 
food, and finally his sister and his mother At home, he endlessly asked 
if houses, trees, stone walls could move away, and again he had to be 
repeatedly reassured they did not 


He spoke directly of the preoccupation with food and its fate He 
began a stereotyped biting of his articles and at times bit his mother and 
talked of eating her During hts visits he included me in this process One 
day he spontaneously said when he was busy reiterating what was his» 
going oier his toys, ' You are me and you are you” (I am you) The play 
dunng this penod of his visits consisted of active licking and biting His 
concentration shifted to designating first my things, then his, then chew 
mg the articles which he had called mine, and following it with the 
mual of toilet flushing A new theme which he began was putting a peg 
(Tiller Toy) between his legs, then running to the toilet and flushing it* 
Now for the first time he began to play openly with dolls He desig 
nated dolls as representing his mother, sister, himself, and me, and 
attacked them all He obliterated the mouths, then bit and chewed the 
heads Each lime when he went through the process of pretending to 
evour the dolls, he looked up expectantly and shouted. ' All right? ' He 
epeated his shouts until I said 'All right” m a lone that satisfied him- 
He concluded with. ‘ You are me and you are youl ’ 
had of ''ords, sounds, and phrases, was at his demand and 

owm “"k dehsery closely approximated his 

the hour to 

w^ morer.n"r T"'* through the play with dolb 

more tlian acting, they appeared to be a direa expression of what 
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he felt As the newer forms «ere introduced the old ones were not ncces 
sanly abandoned, they remained but were changed, so Uiat iJjc) approxi 
mated sj-mbolism His preoccwpauon with sires differences and posses 
sions, was compressed into a shorter time, lie slurred them together m 
speech so that only hmthamy with die performance maefe evident what 
tliey were He had. so to speak, been running the routine through like a 
movie at eight frames a second and now had increased the speed to durty 
two frames 


New themes appeared, such as putung us m isnn beds and repeating 
over and over getting up in the morning dressing going to die bathroom 
having a large stool, and smearing his face with saliva This last act in 
partinilar persisted for some time Leave taking was increasingly painful, 
he wanted to remain longer each hour His play with inanimate objects 
was gradually rtpheed by more direct use of me Tlie play with dolls 
changed, now tliey were animated, whereas previously they hid been just 
articles with vvhicli he played as if they were so miny bits and pieces 
These animated dolls were being gradually replaced by direct use of me, 
he addressed me directly for the first bme and ordered me about through 
the repeiuion of words and sounds 

As the control over dolls as svell as over me increased, he began to 
concern himself more directly with his inner processes I have referred to 
his repeatedly expressed curiosity about the fate of food and stools Now 
he would often shout that he did not have to go to the bathroom Afean 
while, through the play with dolls be informed me that he was going to 
dress himself— mother was no longer to he permitted to perform this 
function though he had never before made an effort to do it alone At 
tins time the ritual of compamom was especially intense He said over 
and over. This is like tint— that is hke tins ' Tlie emphasis was on 


sameness, similarity— no diange or no difference 1 was forced to rejieat 
monotonously after him exactly what he said, my repetition reinforcing 
his remarks Forced restraint of bis functions and insistence that there be 
no cJiange were so strong that he went through a great effort to keep from 
going to the bathroom He would squirm in agony and shout. "No you 
don II After a long time he came to regard wing ihe baihiootn as a 
form of mastery, finally, at what seemed Uie Iasi moment before sailing 
or wetting himself, he would dash in and leheve hmiself 

Another advance in development toot place when he begun pamiwg 
to on ornclo tnd ,o o ptewr. of ..-s. doll or » cr ,nd U.rn m dlu, r, 
Hon-and naming a doll for hiimclf and one for me 11 id. earh 
sof, -Tins « real, Iln. » nol-lhat B a doll Sam and dn. u Sam. Tin. .. 
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doll Doctor and this is real Doctor ' The tedious routines in other areas 
lessened 

Singling out the mother doll, he became very aggressise toward her 
With typical violence he sat on her, stepped, kicked, and finally destroyed 
her He took out the longest peg he could find, put it on the inner side 
of his thigh between his legs, then went on to scream that it was not 
different from the others, nor were the pictures from the objects With 
the doll and with all the other articles there was no distinction between 
the real and the picture Thus a new stereotypy developed naming 
all the previous articles he had used from the beginning and emphatically 
denying the differences I had to race along with him to reinforce his 
denials Assoaated with this was the vigorous smearing of his face with 
spittle He had to exhibit the denial so emphatically that he became 
breathless and hoarse as he hurried from one thing to another, shouting, 
This IS like that, and this is like this, that’s the same as this, this is the 
same as thatl Much later and after many hours during which I had 
reassured him that changes and differences were not always dangerous, 
he added one final element But this one is different, all nghtl" I had to 
echo ‘all right' Then we had to repeat the whole performance over 
and over 


A senes of similar hours followed He was unresponsive to anything 
outs.de US tilts behavior continued in a high pitched frenzy I had to 
repeat all right with appropriate emphasis He became more exated, 
squirmed and writhed, clutched his penis and shouted that things would 
not change The need to urinate put him in a fury He smashed toys 
in ismm.nately and when it seemed impossible to endure longer he 
om-hnlH ■ Don't want it [unne] to come 

added ' \Vnni*"t ni occasions he 

made It mm a** returned to the playroom, found clay, 

and made rene (T picces He became very provoking 

Tlie smearing and force me to punish him 

Ihe smearing with spittle was at m height 

cxemplarv ^**creaied between provocation and 

denial He vaallated between 
frankly demanded n solicitous He insisted that he was bad, 

ircut off Ts himself He asked his mother 

intense, frcqucnt.\nd obvious'”^” ^*=“‘''fbation was 

fulls During this penM lus beh*^' nnd tore his hair in hand 

batliroom, flushing the toilet and^’m^ constant play in the 

o uie toilet and taking it apart, exhibiting his genitals. 
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=..jd phy,ng mth gnrden hose He p.cW mwy Ui.np to do „uh 
whtd the mother ™ sure to mierfere dtrectly Durme h.s vts.li, he 
would want to do things that definitely required me to restrict him He 
gradually began to propose dial I stop him from doing them, then he 
would stop himself After a time all open direct expressions were con 
verted into a game When he shifted the acttvity into play srilh dolls, die 
attacks on himself abated. Through doing this he was led to assert that 
sires varied, he compared real draisers of a chest tilth toy hureaui and, 
with pride and without die need for my confirmation, confidently cstah- 
fished i\hat was real and what was 'pretend" 

He continued wth demands that he be controlled and seemed afnid 
o£ being left alone As he became more pracuced and confident he began 
a new bit of play Before he had never ventured out of die office, now 


he began to express curiosity about the furnace pipes ind the mechanics 
of the drainage system in the bathroom He expressed a similar ainosiiy 
about me \\hcre did I Use, with whom what kind of home He com 


pared various articles such as chairs, pencils, pipes, and books to those at 
home and said he preferred mine This has followed by sitting in my 
chair, speaking of die time when he was going to be big like me and pre> 
tending to smoke my pipes 

A story, ‘ Little Karl s Horse, * served to bring out spontaneous!) that 
his sister had no penis The inevitable quesuons about the lick of a 
penis in girls svere repeated and rehearsed 77ie interest in me was mobd 
ized further His mother behe\cd iliat at times he really controlfcif him 
self now He often made her sit doivn svhile he reminisced about 
svhen he was little and about places they ln'ed when he was two and a 
half and three — a period dunng whidi he bad made no effort to com 
municitc It upset her to realize how sivid and accuraie his memory was- 

His play no longer was confined to the office the budding, the pipes, 
holes, and furrnce rooms, were more imporunt. \VTule hii interest m 
me was manifest, he one day asked if I would stick him with needles and 
said that he wanted me to do it Also. ‘Want jou to take temperature, 
scant you to suck, in the temperature and want to sa), 'abJ ’ "The Little 
Karl Story' sened as a jusufication for inquiring about erections. Jle 
asked whether his penis would gross as he gresv. what made it hiftger ^ 
luelf, was I bigger than his giandfalhet— alis-ayx comparing himself 


Whttmzn and Ctmpsnj l''3t 
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Sometimes he attacked himseU, %vhined, cried, kicked off his shoes, tore 
his pants thresv awa) to)S, ssanted to be thrown out himself and, finally, 
began baby talk and asked me to carry him about I did not support 
his ishes 

At this time his motlier deaded to marry again Sam had known about 
It for a few months We talked about his mothers wish for a husband, 
while he played with a baby doll He suddenly said that he wanted no 
ne^v father and no new baby He immediately wondered how his mother 
would be different and whether there would be another baby 

The mechanics of the water closet, how it emptied and filled, and how 
the \al\es shut off, became important to the exclusion of all else We 
spent weeks working in the tank of the toilet, dissembling and reassem 
bling It innumerable times He was openly jealous of his new father and 
of his mother, he did not want her to ha\e a husband and he did not 
want a new father in the house He became fearful that he would be sent 
away for being bad He was provoking and at the same time afraid of 
being replaced He was afraid the new man would punish him, and 
finally admitted that he wanted him to do it 

His mother mamed dunng this period His fears continued for many 
step-father was w-arm, kind and understanding; he 
worked hard to develop a relauonship with the boy It came about %ery 
slowly Meanwhile Sam began school, this time with some success 


The rehtne absence of the mothering process established the social 
1 1 ^°^ ° i_ ^ child very early It was also continuous from the tune the 
child was about three or four months old. The mother was overwhelm 
ing y prMc^pied with her own problems Her repeated disappearance 
supported hts isolated state She was replaced by the ngtd, aggressive 
^ntoother who supetwned hts care nnt.1 he was one and a toM years 
when he ’f*" followed until the child was about three, 

ItTe^^ r h J*™'- ““""g - »=nes of .ndtlfer 

mothering and the absence 
from oeoDle v 1 ^ progressive withdrawal from reality and 

II tTI ;rrtt‘ ptrj rr P-occupanon wttb"^ him 

and hostibty continued He ha^ '"creased as emotional neglect 
sttaint. but deprivation of obiert P^V'cal care, though with re- 

able «penenc« were a regulir 

herhusban*smfideh!fan^b“ 

7 Duse. She tned unsuccessfully to restore her 
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“iMlantly gave ,n lo everyone Behind Ihii 
leeling, Jiowever, she ivas in a petsistent sadistic fury 

WJien the ciiiltl came for treatment, only rudimentary ego functions 
ivere eyident The kind of attachment he had to his mother was the proto- 
type of all his soaal relations He showed from the beginning that lie 
regarded her as an inanimate object, and actually he was attached not to 
her but to licr fur coat He developed an attachment for my coat mudi as 
lie did for hers For a long time he derived comfort from both these 
articles It was only after I went into die closet like a coat that he began 
to establish a relationship with me personally He sought animate objects 
in their inanimate representations This appears to have a superficial 
fetishistic quality, but actually his ego functions had not developed suffi 
cicntly for fetishism The basic aim was more primitive, it was to im 
mobilize a part of the mother which he could have, hold, and not lose 
How he arrived at dus final solution can be understood by examining 
the course tvhich treatment followed There ^vas an intense preoccupa 
tion with establishing a fixed order about himself He attempted to 
achieve one by stabilizing everything There could be no changes no 
differences, dissimilariues or strangeness Everything had to be reduced to 
a stereotype. This contented hire Monotony, i^ious repetition, and 
stereotypy, became his comfort as he reduced the uorld around himself 
to a fixed, lifeless and, therefore, highly predicuble static system His 
concern, however, svas not limited to the environment Everydung sviihin 
himself as well had to be static 


Wlule he attempted to make the milieu permanent and fixed his aim 
ivas to acliieve similar mastery over himself by means of his primitive 
behavior Associated with this was indiscnrainate voracious onl activity 
and his anxiety about lus stools and iheir being lost He did not disun 
guish between himself and what he expelled, and he felt in the discard 
ing of excrement a threat to his being similarly dealt ivzth He warned to 
keep his stools By the dnve fint to disown everything and then to re 
possess It, he displayed the fear of losing it and, thus, the need of having 
and holding on lo it 

He advanced from one phase to another fa) means of countless stereo- 
typed efforts He acted out the enure complex, internalized by fus pre 
occupation with cannibalistic and coprophagic fantasies Any part repre- 
sented the whole, his fears for himself were mdistinguisltable from ihe 
fate of his feces When he svas convinced, alUiough tentatively, 
would be neither discarded nor destroyed and found that he could play 
Ui= same thing out with hh stoob and tojs witltnul any danger lo linn 
self, his anxiety diminished 
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The Vrhole pattern of beha\ior followed strict stereotypes He had 
partially replaced the pre\erbal act by a representation of it in tsords, 
but he nevertheless adhered to the stereotype He developed patterns of 
behavior from the fixed configuration of play, which thus became the 
foundauon for crude s)mboIic representations of the entire complex- 
The highly constructive nature of his play was not restricted to ob- 
jects, inanimate or otherwise, but invariably ended by including himself. 
He seemed to be just as subject to his impulses as the objects he attacked 
In this way he was in as great a danger as the objects he destrojed. In 
this phase it seemed that the quality of his relationships was expressed 
in many forms The predominant quality was the necessity of control 
over every live or inanimate object and over himself He expressed it in 
two ways by oral incorporation, hence, fusing objects with himself, and 
so making them inanimate This led to the next phase in which he had to 
have complete control over hts owm inner processes It began with abso- 
lute denial of differences between real things and facsimiles and insistence 
on sameness and similanties He allowed no exceptions Control over 
involuntary functions became essential and represented the most acute 
«pmsion of the tyvanny he demanded over his inner processes No 
doubt, die ends of cunosity were served by this preoccupation with his 
inner funnions He was esubltshing his own ego boundaries as he famil 
lanred him«lf with his physiology His fundamental intenuon was to 
dal witli the inner processes as he had done with external realities In 
this way he could immobihre those processes over which he had httle or 
no control *nie aims which he directed inward were the same as those 
Tn directed outward The excreta, a part of himself, appeared 

. , ^ r ^ ■were autonomous His reaction was similar to his old 

dark closet, holding on to 
^ had done with the fur coat, 
nibbed withdrawn and preoccupied state, when he 

his unne until he was m 
or when he wa^ the stools and not flush them away, 

Its autonomv 1^ his penis vhich by erecuon had established 

Kinnrf out aga nt, dtaugr and dmim.laruy 

uol. and ramob,Uuuon''’hn^,® *“ ^ incoipoiauon, con 

r-canon ot ht, .mpulM «^«hat from the direct gran 

He beran rW-.., *" die direaion of reality 

gunh real obi^ti froT^" die need to distm 

inicTttt had been to d>w pomt his only 

«cp the faoimile and the object fused, so that they 
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were indistinguishable, non he began to separate them The next step 
was to express the same feelings directly without the use of props He 
turned directly to his mother, but he wanted her to take over the con 
trols and demanded that she reinforce tliera as he had done This was the 
beginning of the dissolution of his isolation When he animated hii 
mother he began to express castration fears 

Such fears entered into ha relationships with hts sister and me as 
tvell as tvitli his mother, and he disposed of them by the device we have 
seen by making us an extension of himself A recapitulation of his 
entire development followed Tlius he tried to control his oedipal wishes 
and his castration anxieties that were completely represented in ritual 
and symbol This time, however, although loss and separation had the 
old overtones, they were focused on the loss of the penis Tlie castration 
complex by ns obvious implications typified his past experience and gave 
a particular intensity to the sadomasochistic behavior At this phase of 
development, the mother’s remamage brought out fears that his new 
father would retaliate m full for the oedipal wishes, fears that a new 
baby would come from tlie mamage fears that his mother would not 
want him and would prefer his sister and that it would be belter to be a 
girl, or that he would be sent away He was strongly identified with his 
mother and sister Thus the mamage reactivated the basic fear of change 
He was torced to express it in the pattern that had been formed long 
before Nevertheless the intensity and degree of disturbance was consid 
erably reduced He had become a very neurotic boy* 


In studies of such disturbed children, the chief emphasis has usually 
been placed on ego development — or rather on its failure Object depriva 
tion has been considered the cause of failure, and the mother has been 
considered the central object 

There is a difference uhich common definitions of object deprivation 
fail to take into account During the oedipal phase the object most 
valued is invested with object libido whereas in the pregcniial period 
the same object has primarily a narassistic cathevis The confusion comes 
from assuming that object loss in one phase of development has the same 
dynamic significance Ital it had in an earlier phase, this ii indiralrf m 
tlie work of Spur (IS !6) It is true that the shadow ot the object laIJs on 


SFsychoanily... ™Un«rf spp.onantely 'S. 'STl'm 

alWh wpaUity X^tXtn 

Sr hi, rStioni aUhoash to.trf l».e ne-rrowt™ pnx-d”! 

penods when he would isolate himself 
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The whole pattern of behavior followed strict stercot)pcs He had 
partially replaced tlic preverbal act by a representation of it in words, 
but he nevertheless adhered to the stereotype He developed patterns of 
behavior from tlie fixed configuration of play, winch thus became the 
foundation for crude symbolic representations of the entire complex 
The highly constructive nature of liis phy was not restricted to ob 
jects, inanimate or otherwise, but invariably ended by including himself 
He seemed to be just as subject to his impulses as tlic objects he attacked 
In this way he was in as great a danger as the objects he destroyed In 
this phase it seemed that the quality of his relationships was expressed 
in many forms The predominant quality was the necessity of control 


over every live or inanimate object and over himself He expressed it in 
two ways by oral incorporation, hence, fusing objects with himself, and 
so making them inanimate This led to the next phase in which he had to 
have complete control over his own inner processes It began with abso- 
lute denial of differences between real things and facsimiles and insistence 
on sameness and similarities He allowed no exceptions Control over 
involuntary functions became essential and represented the most acute 
expression of the tyranny he demanded over his inner processes No 
doubt, the ends of curiosity were served by Uus preoccupation with his 
inner functions He was establishing his own ego boundaries as he famd 
larized himself with his physiology His fundamental intention was to 
deal with the inner processes as he had done with external reahues In 
this way he could immobilize those processes over which he had little or 
Sims which he directed inward were the same as those 
which he had directed outward The excreta, a part of himself, appeared 
to im as 1 they were autonomous His reaction was similar to his old 
closet performance—as if he were his own dark closet, holding on to 
It on himself as he had done with the fur coat 
He had done the same in his withdrawn and preoccupied state, when he 
ipnnv "When he held on to his urine until he was m 

OT whpJhl” preserve the stools and not flush them away, 

Its autnnnm"^^ ^ P^nis which by erection had established 

screamed n J esraped his control In these emotional crises he 
screamed out against change and dissimilarity 

trol and '>“"8® W incorporation con 

fimiofo£ h.??m ^'>'”™hat from thl direct gran 

Si bea^o ,r'’n =* “"P -^'^ection of reality 

guishreaUbierii‘'f'“®^ "^ed to distm 

mterest had been ST '''P'®'"'*=“'°ns of them Up to this point his only 
interest had been to keep the lacsmnle and the ob^ct lused, so that they 
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the ego ishen object loss occurs during the oedipal period and there 
after, but m the earlier phases it falls heavily on the id as tv ell 

As I stated at the outset, the survival of the ego depends on the 
establishment of object relations "When they are disrupted by loss, sepa 
ration or neglect, the disturbance results in a failure of the pnmary 
process to develop to the secondary, of the pleasure pnnaple to be super 
seded by the reality pnnaple, and of narcissistic libido to be transformed 
to object libido Ego differentiation accordingly suffers All these vital 
processes necessary to the progress of psychic development are arrested, 
This clearly demonstrates that the young child cannot achieve these 
transformations by himself Just as he is unable to care for himself 
physically, so he is unable to care for himself psychically An object to 
help him is indispensable When this central figure is absent— either m 
fact or m fantasy, and it seems to make little difference which — the 
final result for practical purposes is the same the child is abandoned to 
his own devices They are patently inadequate to meet the needs which 
psychic development requires Clearly the loss of an object at a time 
when development is relatively complete cannot have the same effect as 
sucli a loss in the earliest stages 

The case cited here is representative of an important group, and it 
offers some undcntanding of the earliest development of reactions to the 
loss of a central important objecL Manifestly, a progressive and irrevo- 
cable withdrawal from reality was assoaated with repeated separation and 
losses The ensuing rcaaion was an attempt of the ego to influence the 
total environment, the unstable object. The effort was to immobilize it- 
Immobihzation was sought in two ways, by reduang the child s activity 
and trying to convert the aaivity of all objects to a stereotype and by 
making an inanimate facsimile of the elusive central objert and attach 
ing Itself to iL In this way the changing environment was stabilized and 
the lost object restored Subject to the trauma of repeated loss and sepa 
ration, objects Uiat seemed animated, changing, and unpredictable, were 
converted to a lifeless state over which control could then be exerted 
t appears t cathexes shifted from live objects to immobile and life 
less ones ■' 


that m the earliest phases of psychic development the 
ihis ° to believe that 

Tr'nrrl infant cannot yci cncompass the wholc objcct and 

v!S btit an additional function as 

iliat It can lii*^ ego fixes upon a part of the object 

TnLLZT" ""r'* and avoid 

suffering the threat of m loss We can readily appreaate that it is the 
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part of the mother which can he held on to which reives as 
for the loss that separauon would create In this way the loss is corn 
pens* ed The inanimate substitute is not merely an effiCT of the mother; 
dm aim IS to have an inanimate modier who will not threaten los 

rSe intlest of the narcnsistic organitation of the ego, libido 
cathexes at this phase of development ^nnot ^ upended for «ry^^^ g 
Tliey are withdraivn from the elusive. “"I'" 

ZL the self, but evidendy ^Tapl" 

powerful "pseudopodia, as Freu a dominant Hmvever, an- 

earliest clnldhood, the diii case 1 e , that the cathexes are sull 

other consideration is suggested y 
-put out." but to, vard an object which. snotsoa^^^^^^ 
will not he fruitlessly . Jp,ble and so can be adhered to. 

animate object, one that “ P.^ PPn„ot be lost allogethcr The 

“1ormTyre;"uLra\dd^^^^^^^^^ 

- v- " >- 

(Freud, 1914, 1915) worthless and in danger of being dis 

The child's fears that he , ppjy toward die object, 

carded raised the most reparation nr neglect by die 

but toward himself as ''P^'fralue him enough to remain 

objeet reafSimed ‘hat the obje « ^ followed, ®n 

Repealed testing of the ohjool consideration and should ^ 

finued the conv.ct.ou that 1'=^ „( „,e object was 

discarded The result gen.grat.on on the objeim 

by devaluing himself and pojKU g ,^e loss is nm 

Ttvo considerations past, this is present reality 

entirely an °"'r*^|l esteem closely resembles mouming 

and the consequent I’, ^ ego is impoverished 

or grief and melancholia m He r'P'“*“ 

description of melancholia oul and cliasiised This P 

self, vdifies himself and «P““ which can ocair oriy la.cr 

supposes some degree of 'S“ * „rr.sucs of this d.soider m he y 8 
in childhood Allhough some a, the disorder occun dunos 

S.M resemble pief -“/X" "fb:* ov^fS’e';" s. bm « 

J^ff-orobj-m -'^Xntohe.; m die ;.d.dra»ul and, 

cnsislic libido and not object 
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therefore, a particularly heightened narassism results Unlike the 
melancholic, ‘\shose object cathexes being %4eak regress to narassism," 
this IS the present state of object relations rather than a regressive one 
The child does not ‘substitute identification for object love or regress 
from one tjpe of object choice to the primal narassism" (Freud, 1917), 
but rather he is in the narcissistic oral phase and does not regress to it. 
Hence, the problem may be defined as the loss of the important object 
during the narcissistic phase or before narcissistic libido has been in any 
great measure transformed into object libido As in the melancholic the 
identification is narassistic and the ambivalence is preponderantly 
weighted in favor of sadism Both are present here, but again not as 
regressive phenomena The presence of murderous impulses toward the 
mother and a high degree of self-destruaive behavior bear out the 
similant) The abolition of the hated objea does not leave the child 
without an object altogether, nor does taking itself as an object appar 
enily suffice, since a substitute is sought In gnef or mourning realit) 
renders its verdia, as Freud pointed out, that the object no longer exists 
In this instance it does noL 


Two courses are open to the child an inaease or heightened nar 
^ism and a turning away from reality It seems that he takes both 
The object is reinstated by restitution and fixed by being made mani 
mate The real significance of the attachment to the fur coat, the child s 
mmi manifest sj-raptom and one which conums the kernel of his dis* 
real object is relmqutshed and the babilmes 
Which the live objea earned with it are avoided TOen he turns away 
rom ih^eal objea he sacrifices reality, and restores the objea m 
Thac changes do not seem to be made by regression, rather the 
r , ^ ^ evelopment m which objea loss occurs is a receptive one, 

nn-Ii produang a state like a psychosis in which the pnn 

hM tr* 7 7 restitution for the lost object. Reality tesung 

IS charnrif'n'T^^r' u as a relationship to inanimate objects 

“nSlm Z" '«h-.or It appear Utal an 

SXri, f “ ^tempted through L avenue a, 

unlnht "“y ■" P«“de tt. He no longer dtv- 

Hc feels in as mueh ? ‘on must be immobilired 

ol the outer world \ *nner processes as from changes 

on inraobihration' o/7uniSim°wh°' “ 

.In.n,enh,n,hys.,nsnlaun7fa7u^.es“:f‘,r""‘ 

manlj neglected factor is the consistent report that these 
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cluWren recene good physical care Granung lliat tins „ a diOical, and 
perhaps not even a jncasurable consideration, these diiWrcn arc not at a 
rule physically neglected In fact, die early liistory regularly rcseals that 
Often more than ordinary attention was paid to ihcir plij'jical needs 
From a pS)diodynamtc point of view the sigmfiancc of this finding im 
received little or no attention It call* to mind that a smguhr source of 
pleasure whicJi the object provided ivas one nhrdi uould liaic its great 
est appeal in the narossisuc phase of deselopmcnl TIic object, although 
otherwise frustrating, is often a source of sensual pleasure Here as else 
svhere narcissism is heightened and httle inducement is offered to trans 
form the hatred of the object into lose, and die object although pro- 
viding some autoerotic pleasure promotes a pnmarily narcjssiitic rela 
tionship The effect, therefore, is to force the relationship to remain fixed 
at that lesel From this aspect as m the otlicn a ssider breadi between 
die object and the ego is fostered It « accomplished by uithdrawal 
associated wiili the acus’aiion of destructive impulses to rid the infantile 
ego of Uie abhorrent objea m its attempt at self preservation (rrctid, 
1917) Primitive fdencificacion. a relinquishing of reality, and restitution, 
all work, on the one hand, to abolish Uie unreliable object, and, on the 
otJier, to fulfill the wish for tlie object which, aliliough destrojed, is re* 
established The instincts of self preservation are gratified 


This paper has etnphasued the central role of die motlicr but has not 
concerned itself with her diaractcr or her conflicts. Clearly her penonal 
iiy 1 $ a force that affects the child » duorder and the course of her treat 
raent IS important A study of the mother, however, would probably 
belong to another paper; as w'ould the fact that the father ii not a sub- 
stitute for her Here the focus is on the diild W'c have too often tended 
10 think of die cliilds duorder as merely rcflerting the moihcr's ton 


flicts — unquestionably, it often docs reflect them— but we mint not over 
loo), ihc loci lhat ilic duM Iras an nutonoraom p!)cliic life of lin ornv 
Tire trauma to tvhtdt the diiH h cxpixol liat betn rtprainll) drfrerf 
in Uie luerature litre lire effort w to ilioir how he iniegraiei It in tetmi 
ol Ins own psidiic economy These cases rcsemtile Uepression or ndrn 
dioha in many ivavs, as iiell as piel anU sdiuoplimiia, anil lli^ iliw 
Jeielopmcnial tltsotdcn as well Tlie essence oI these caies is tint the 
loss of an object or separation (com it or an empty nesIetieJ irlsiinti 
ship with It, ts comriUent mlb a paniciiUr phare of infsnule t-tstf^ 
menu Tliese two factors taken srossly s^ to proJute an 
Uesdopmenu a u.o.r,re of real.i), and panirulstlr a 
non of the lott object Tlie resemblance of Uii. t'.mrifer to ,«7sho.,c 
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stales ends wth the fact that it is not based on regression If there is a 
single characteristic on which the entire disorder can be said to rest, 
It IS the attempted restitution of the lost object What tve see here is the 
effect of losing, or being separated from, or neglected by, a central im 
portant object during infancy and in the pregenital penod, and efforts 
of the immature psychic system to restore the object in order to preserve 
Itself Heretofore, we have understood that as the importance of real 
objects diminishes, a corresponding increase in narassism occurs Freud 
repeatedly showed that one takes oneself as an object to make good the 
loss This case indicates that increased narcissism is not enough in itself 
and suggests that something further occurs 


Perhaps the primary narcissistic state is only a theoretical moment 
in the early life of the infant. Thereafter he exists exclusively in relation 
to an object and it seems that the ego instincts have this as their aim 
The young child cannot achieve this aim by taking itself solely as an 
object Instead, cathexes are put forth again, but this time differently* 
the object is restored somewhat as it is in halluanatory wnsh fulfillnienh 
Conditions are created which permit the needs of the instincts to be 
satisfied In the fur coat, the narassistic self has a resurrected inanimate 
object that will not go away and cannot be lost Thus, the closed system 
of having an object is re-established, cathexes are directed toward it, and 
the ego instincts are gratified The object must be restored at any cost, 
even at the sacrifice of reality 

It IS a well known fact that m those adult conditions where reality 
^ en p\en up there is an immediate attempt to restore the lost 
objects in fantasy In adults this process is regressive but there seems to be 
a period of ^.Idhood when it is an actue mechanism 

children fear the loss of the central objects m 
of mtIv « in\ested Probably, then, it is a common expenence 

norh^t ^ It a child that has 

forvhlT!, T ”8- O'- “'her inanimate object 

to mi attachment. All these attempts are efforts 

a',?" 'h=‘t v-fll neither be 

tlireaienrf ivii'l r “““rd Similarly, svben these instincts are 

inanimate ob,er/7v ”l!‘T mrt the establishment of some 

Etanncaiion Ijiei ' i r a permanent restoration and 

ihc same amulett conditions sshen central objects are lost 

on loThe f“PP«>r They are preseLd to hold 

»ith the Ion object “ ‘’""S by identification 

The dimnlcr described here differ, m degree and to the extent to 
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whjch It pervades In this instance, it is probably Uie most severe type 
since It occurred during early childhood rather tlian as a regressne 
phenomenon in adult life It seems that the human organism cannot be 
without an object and nhen loss occurs it can find only a partial com 
pensation in itself It always restores the object The ego instmcu never 
give up an onginal aim to have an object however, they may be forced 
to modify it 
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rRi\GMENT OF AN 

ANALYSIS OF AN OBSESSIONAL CHILD 
The First Six Uloiiths of Analysis* 

By MRTA nOR,NST£lN (New York) 


Tlie fono\sing presemmon ongmallj- raeani for a group of child 
annl)st^ vliosc approicli to ]>s}cI>oanal}iic therapy for diildren varies 
greail) In order to ficihutc a future dijcussion on ad\ant'»ges or disad 
vantages of fanout techniques I wis ast.cd to present material from the 
me of a duld uho uu definitely in analj-sis but not for too long a 
period Tlie presentation of i fragment of an inaijsis is of necessity 
tsiiljom conclusions though not iwthout mphnuom The original aim 
of this paper cxpliins i%hy certain aspecu of technique are dealt uah 
cten though the) do not reptesem any particular problematic issues 
The case of Sherry seemed to me to be panicularly suitable for such 
a presentation bccniiie the diilds desire for treatment and her unusual 
cooperation made for a smooUi course of analysis Tlius the first six 
months of her an3l)sts \«crc unusual in that they did not show die intial 
difficulties whicli arc almost aliv-iys present 

1 Villi eliminate the traditional devclopmcntil history and the descrip- 
tion of the dnhls milieu I think the innenal luelf will give a better 
description of the cliild and her life llian I could do in a brief summary 

Sherry is non ci^hi jeari old Shortly after the birth of her jounger sister 
Ann vshen Sherry was four jears and Uiice months old she developed insomnia 
and /car of dcaih j^nyilotus which reached a height si* months later Sherry has 
knonn me from tho vwts at the age of m when her parents brought her to me 
for advice on how to cope with her symptoms. 1 advised analysis at that time 
the pircnts hoHCvcr ticaded against « The nvi preanaJytjc sess ons when the 
parents v»cre deliberating trentment will be referred to later 

Wilde tfic cluld feared her father she had a very dose relationship ivitb her 

1 PrncntetJ at the Committee of Child AiulysM Annual Meeting of the Araenean 
Psyclioinalytic Assocfai on Atlantic Cfty Afay ISfSS 
SIS 
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mother. Her older sister, aged ele%'en, had been in anal)-$is with me for about a 
year vfhen Sherry started treatmenL 

One of the exceptional things about Sherry was her eagerness to come for 
analj-sis. She had been impatiently waiting for relief from her fear of death. Her 
older sister, as Sherry said, could enjoy her summer vacation, whereas she herself 
had been unhappy. 

Without being asked, Sherry told me in her fint session that her fears were 
always wone s^hen her mother was absent, although "Mommy cannot do any- 
thing much about it either.” Having very seriously reported her symptoms, she 
seemed exhausted from the account- 


In the first hour w’e see the nucleus of her neurosis. Her predilection 
for uncertainty and doubt in regard to life and death reflects her strong 
ambivalence, characteristic of obsessive neurosis. Her strongly marked 
tendency to doubt made it necessary to desist from interpretations, despite 
the fact that Sherry was aware of her conflicts, could verbalize them, and 
consciously desired to be freed from her symptoms. 


Although she knew from her sister that one could play in analysis, she hesi- 
tated and needed some encouragement before she investigated a toy garage* She 
b^n to play by developing a plot for a car acddenL In one of the cars she pul 
a married couple"; she called the wife by her mother’s name — the husband had 
no name. Only after she had decided that the wife was not going to be hurt in 
the ttllision. did she dare to let the cars really collide; she immediately called 
for the doaor who stated that the wife was not hurt. There was some vagueness 
about the husband^s condition. The diagnoses ranged from "death, injury, faint- 
ing spell’ to "he is just tired out.” Eventually I learned that the husband bad 
only pretended that something was wrong with him. The whole accident was 
declared to be a jokel 

Soon, however. Sherry felt compelled to rctiim to the scene of the aeddent, 
and a^m to revoc her solution. "Let's male believe that nobody is injured, not 
damaged." Now a truck driver bearing 
she „ hT’ 11'“"' c “ sponsible for the chain of accidents. No sooner had 
indifferent' 'b driver's name was again changed, this time to a name 

o^t b , h" -"ocence and accused the 

her ° Snilty man was now made to bear 

»^n^w^r'''b“'b“ '■> >-'e her father's name 
that no oerson a new variation into her play. "Let's plaf 

Stcr 1^?,^ ,b? “ ■“““ •>' “'•■■ The car behaved as the 

speeding I couM 'P''°de. Many times it said. "I am not guilty, I 'C» 

reason for iu “ ■”"* “"S'"" “ “I question lor the 

- 1 knew my master was poisoning me. He gave me orange 
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,mce plenty n£ orange jutce and he said that thn « the Eneit o 1 lor cio But 
orange jntce is potion for cara-tt males them tempnous. 

Here she tnterrapted the game and asted How do t e know tl '3 

are? Does a car know whether tt is real nr not? Bnt ,£ the car does not know that 

anywhere else? These quesuon. at umes bothered her almost as y 

death fear 

sto?h::;^=uX^e^ 

opposite the theme of death „ indicates 

Her inabtltty to Bnd name, other ,Lhave not ,el 

that her ineestuotis '™''es--*o"gh P ^ dfscemible m her play 
completely sucenmbed to ™ t^ditr poisons the car and 

although disguised in uTe coHmon The aggressive im 

tt is the father svho .. made to die tn u e ^ 

pulse against the mother is not had reassured her 

L of fact she could only ‘“S' red We get here a 

self that Ute wtfe rnda-”" “^'Ta"! 

glimpse of the strength of >>" lioweser is so strong *at 

directed toward her aggression do not suffice at least no 

her constant efforts to undo *0 ^ ^ „a,ded off reappears m her 

regard to the father Wl.at s.as mean, to ^ do the 

indecision as to who should be „„ mlo the ro ” 

hurting ft turned out that died m tlte acadent) and 

of both He svas die vtcttm ot^g^ gespom.ble for dte damage to 

hewasalsotheaggressorwho-vash ,aio,„y-- 

“"whatever nncon^oons « S'a'St-Jn-her ^ 

whedter .. ‘^l Inrdter detens.se ° .nantntate 

■were aroused and dem ^ ^j^nj^nnauon from an m 
measures she attemp^^^^^j__,_,^^„„,dcs(3iw f«^^^^^^ „„ ihc 

‘’'=lw“™„‘,on tmm ammate to ' igg by her unconsctom 


obiecis us «„.mn{e to inaniimte oujec uncontaous 

transformation dntea nnd on die o er f j pre- 

one hand by her intpregnatton by dte ladier) 

libidmal impulses (die desire 
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cisely those impulses v.hich ■v.ere to be %varded off break through m this 
\ery defense, this device, also fails Conscious feelings of guilt interfere 
i\iih her play, brooding sets in She ruminates about the reality of life 
By her growing doubt about the reality of existence she tnes to eliminate 
the responsibility for the consequences of her thoughts and deeds 

The rest of this presentation will focus on the vicissitudes of the 
patients aggressive impulses, her defenses against them, and the way's in 
which they were approached 

It vsas surprising that Sherry's symptoms — fear of death, insomnia, 
doubting and brooding — subsided during the first weeks The parents 
reported that from the first day of her analysis Sherry was in an elated 
mood, antiapated every session with pleasure and hope, and was very 
proud of being analyzed She was on her best behavior, made an effort 
to stop das dling, and vsas helpful and considerate tov^ard her little 
sister 

Sherrv 5 feeling of relief vsas due to the fact that she had dared to 
give vent to her resentment against former nurses, who, as she believed, 
had always interfered with her desire to be with her mother She expressed 
her gratitude toward me, because she believed that it was under my 
influence, prior to her analysis, that her mother had dismissed the nurse, 
whom Sherry had despised and hated most and vou did it before 
you even knew me’ 


Her gratelul acknowledgment of what the analysis had done for her 
csen before she was in trcalmcnt and her exaggerated belief m 
ihOTpeutic pov cr of analysis were aimed at enlisung the analyst's help, 
etinsince her mother that no new gosemKS should be em 
p oyed This connection was made dear to the child I hinted at the 
ifficulty of losing and adminng a person aU the time and warned her 
detnl“^®“'‘'‘‘ "-ght not be kept up m 

div.dinJih^'^'”^'’" enumerated the children in her class, 

d^ng ihem into good one, and Uiose who were bad. or 'nuts' and 
>x>y> ■" her class to be worse than the girls. 

o' • -he ssorst boy" in her class 
' badness She ™ sacanously enjoy what she considered 

tempers Mv father and her older sister had bad 

head But i/the wl7 He gets angry if he loses a hair of bis 

failier) ^ given an accurate desenpuon of her 

disin^'l'iSlvidrr *' u 'Elationship to heiselL Was she someume, as 
uiscontented voUi henell as she was w.di odieis> She answered by dia« 
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f ■<““>>« her inner 

battle Sandy m Dress says. •! will tell her’ Sandy in Pa„o ,ays, I 
will not tell her (This rcatark-as some of you m,g|,t iliml-docs not 
refer to the basic rule, but rather to a conflict to ivhidi I will return) 
During Ae following oiomonlhsSherrys analysis centered around her 
relationship to her younger sister. Ann ivho at Aat time also had some 
difficulty in falling asleep Telling me about the sister s symptoms. Sherry 
taught me her own theories on tbe development of her anxiety She had 
definite and firm ideas on how to help her hitle sister one should never 
tell her anything that she might misunderstand, for instance, sucJi fright 
emng stories as Hansel and Gretel or Snow IVhice She also advised her 
mother— who followed her advia— to leave the light on m Anns room 
and to ieep her company until Ann fell asleep Only after questioning 
Sherry, we learned that nobody had ever treated her dial gently and 
with so mudi undersundmg She is not aware of any jealousy toward 
Ann who. due to Sherry, has a much better life than slie heiself 


From the abundant material during this period of her analj-sis, 1 
will choose her first dream which illustrates the complicated relationship 
which Sherry had developed toward tins younger sister and her parents 
Sherry s nightmare 


1 saw a crocodile or alligator and I was m a small sort of cabin The 
crocodile stuck bis bead beiivccri tbe ban and that fooled funny And the 
crocodile kept on moving from side to side and 1 kept on jumping from 
side to Side too And final})’ be got roe. And insiead of biung a chunk out of 
me a sort of tooth stuck in me And I tried to pull it out and I did not 
succeed. Then we went to supper and then X woke up 


Before giving you the child s associauons to this dream I will tell you 
about the preceding day which supplied tbe day residues for the ' alhga 
lor dream (as Sherry referred to it) 

It was a Sunday morning when die parents, in need of sleep bad 
withdrawn to their bedroom after breakfast, asking tbe dnldrcn not to 
disturb them The clitldren had expected to spend the Sunday morning 
Widi tlieir parents, as they usually did, and were somewhat disappointed 
Sherry was the only one in tfie household who could manage to keep 
Ann quiet and to prevent her from going into the parents* b«lroom ^o 
doubt Sherrys effort to control the suier faolitatcd also her self-control 
in regard to her own cunos.ty and jealousy Both as we learn from Uic 
dream, were aroused by Uie parents withdrawal into the bedroom. 
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As I was told by the parents, Sherry had maintained a particularly 
friendly relationship with her mother during the course of this day, not 
so, however, with Ann. In the afternoon Sherry mercilessly teased Ann: 
“Daddy loves me better than he loves you. After all, he know’s me better 
than you. I was here earlier, 1 tvas bom earlier tlian you!” 

These remarks as well as the subsequent behavior toward die fadicr 
were surprising, because, as I have already pointed out, she had pre- 
viously appeared distant and afraid of her father. How'ever, on dus 
particular day she kept him and herself In a constant state of excitation. 
She provoked him to ask for a kiss only to refuse it. When he reached 
out for her, she coquettishly ran away or direw herself on the floor. 
While pretending to need her father’s help she invariably grabbed his 
leg when he approached her as if she wanted to hurt him. 

As the first association to the dream Sherry referred to a forgotten 
detail: “In that cabin there was a little girl with me. I don’t know her 
name. She was about the size of me and eight years old. But we were 
very small, a little bigger than a baby.’* She wondered how it was possible 
that a mother could give birth to three children at once. “Three egg* 
can’t be in Mommy’s vagina. Only one egg can be in Mommy.” After a 
long pause, while handling and admiring the most minute of my toys, 
she said decidedly, as if summarizing her conclusions: "The babies 
weren t any place.” I asked jokingly: “Where do they come from?” With 
a mischievous expression, she retorted: "They are in Heaven.” My re- 
sponse that Heaven apparently is not only a place for dead but also for 
for unborn children was accepted in good humor. 

However, the next chain of associations showed her intolerance against 
^e awareness of her jealousy, even if expressed in the guise of humor. 
Her ambivalence became apparent in her meditations on the advantages 
and disadvantages of being a twin. “If I were a twin, I would rather be 
separated. But now since I am not a tsvin, I would like it to be." She 
nwer met triplets. She just wonders whether twins and triplets quarrel 
like other rhUrtren? ^ ^ 


She and her girl friend, in play had pretended that their dolls got 
abi« at exactly the same moment. ‘Tm so glad that I have twinsl” 
ihty both said at the same time for their dolls. Sherry still remembered 
hit same with her frlLd, she could not 

nl de ’’ her. It was “half out and half it stuck 

sa d anything; though, as she 

there and the wlh "h”™' morning there was no nete tooth 

the mo^h Ih- gonn" We seme her disappointment about 
the tooth which earned pain and did not produce anySting new. 
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This leads directly lo die nasty alligator who stuck a sort of tooth 
in her which she tried to pull out To this dream element she assoaated 
die story of the heardess killer named Jack who killed everybody 
except himself It was told to her by the worst boy at school 

The wish fulfillment m this dream is evident The dream gratifies the 
child s wish for repetition and continuation of the love play with her 
father from the preceding day It is noteworthy that the action of the 
alligator dream is almost identical with the action of the scene with her 
father as he described it to me The alligator apparently represents the 
attacking man and also the patient herself who actually grabbed her 
father s leg In the dream however instead of biting a chunk out of her 
the alligator stuck a sort of tooth into fier which she did not succeed 
m pulling out 

Furdiermore the dream gratified her wish that she and her mother 
should gne birth simultaneously to a child just as the dolls did in her 
play vjuh the friend For funher reference we will keep in mind the 
equation tooth penis child and that the pulling of a tooth in dreams 
often represents masturbauon and castration simultaneously 

Neither Sherry s incestuous wish nor her penis envy and oral aggres 
sise impulses were interpreted I interpreted only the following themes 
her attempt to ivard off jealousy toward the sister and mother the wish 
fulfillment to continue roughhousing with her father and her wish to 
have a child of her own 1 told Sherry that the very last pan of her dream 
— ^which she had almost forgotten — ^showed u$ a solution for her need 
to dispense with her jealousy to live in the lery small cabin with an 
other little girl (actually being a baby iwm in her mother) Then she 
would not need to be jealous She would not need to be cunous either be- 
ing almost one with her modier she would always know what father and 
mother were doing Bidn t she remember how hard it was to keep little 
Ann out of her parents room? Wasn i she by any chance just as cunous 
and restless as Ann was? 

The patients reaction to tins dream interpretation came the next 
day Spontaneously she drew a picture of her dream a cabin with the 
two little girls in it (Fig 2) The alligator-crocodile looked hamless in 
no way like a dangerous attacker rather like an innocent onlooker of an 
idyllic scene I conveyed to the child my impression of the peacefulness 
m her picture so different from her dream and her roughhommg w,A 
Daddy She responded with a fragmentary account of one of her day 
dreams which she calls thinking atones I was mamed to a Pnnee 
but I do not remember too much of it (Fig 3) 

I learned that not all dunking stones are good stones Hard as she 
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tries to make up good thinking stones ivhen she is in bed, she alwa)^ 
ends up thinking o£ death and then her "good thinking stones do 
help either To die interpreting question s^hether marriage appeared 
to her as such a dangerous enterprise, she anstsered only indirectly by 
repeating the story of 'The Heartless Killer Jack who Killed Everyone 
but Himself ’ She remembered that she once made a picture story called 
‘ The PouerEul Man’ (Fig 4) ' This Man Killer did not like to kill men 
He Vkos too good to kill men One day — this man killer killed a man 
Eeek, said tlie mam ’ Only the parapraxis in the last line o£ the story 
(see MAM instead of man) betrays ilmt the killing story is llic story of 
love between men and %v omen (See also Figs 5 and 6 ) 

At this time, our patient was not aware of her love for her father She 
always was afraid of him and thought that her father had never liked her 
She remembered many of their quarrels when she was little He did not 
like her to use his gadgets," and once locked the door to his study so 
that she v%ould not steal them, but she took her revenge and hid the key 
to his door, returning it only when he gave her a key of her own which 
she then v\ore as a pendent on a necklace 

She told me again about her father's temper and loud voice. She 
always was convinced that hts anger was directed at her Before her 
younger sister was bom, she was once playing on the beach and suddenly 
heard her father call ‘ Go awayl Startled by this * Go awayl ' she ran 
away as fast as she could Her father's shouting had not referred to her 
but to a huge dog from which he wanted to protect the child 

From her father I learned that Sherry had finally stopped her flight* 
had fallen down in the sand, sobbing and completely exhausted He had 
earned her home, but she had seemed inconsolable Her father, after an 
interview with me, talked with Sherry about this madent. She sensed hu 
concern and responded wriUi a flare up of her love toward him The next 
day she reported this conversauon to me while she critically looked at a 
self ponant on which she had been painting for days Suddenly, she tore 
it off and started on a new picture which she named ‘Hardworking 
Man in Pioneer Times’ 


One had unpression that m repeating her chat with her father ai 
in painimg i is pmure she relived the happy moments with him On t 
oto hand she felt disturbed that she had forgotten the happy end of t 
^ch episode It IS characieristic of Sherry that she seeks to rememb 

her from her obsessive doul 
something, she start 

ee^l fl 71 "" ' “ 'he reasons for her !• 

getting the happy ending She tnsnted that I explain th« to her 
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Here U. ch.ld presented - XTeLl“jretd“S:: 
of a defense Since it seemed _^sary to explore them and to 

realiiauon of positive _ j ^ I only knew what 

expose their nature to the child To Sher^ 

I had learned from her ^ j Mamed to a Pnnee 

that I referred to her 8„t mtervietvs with me two 

On this occasion I also remm jga,Ml 

years before intending to show her h ,jn^p,ed me in order to 

'the awareness of her ‘“"".^'aemd of tkese interview, 

prove to me that she ‘ ^ber certain incidents from these 

It was striking that *= “““ „hereas others bad been com 
preliminary interviews with ^ ^e had insisted dm her 

pletely blotted out She that she had wished her 

Lndmother s death had made *■“ "“PP^" b,en joking (Remember 
S he dead though she now was ‘“^*0 M /ust a joke ■) 
the car accident m her fimt s«sio >“ admitted to me in 

She could not remember how sta Maj^ ,„dmotheri death he 
roundabout way her true (a;.es cSe of many goslings aher 

had hummed a song m wluch a gand mourning for Mo*“ 

Mother Goose had died verge of but quickly 

Goose Humming this song sl^e hnd 

turned to her mother and of the mo-mo aoshngs 


Tmo^er and^emanded to 'eave my^o- , 


Sherry did not ^ she had ueinu»--— 

Netther id she re-sn-'V"' .r gt^Ives She had tom off the do'l. 
happened to dead P^fJ i_^„t then f tiem. ' that 

limbs started to pull off hm „„embered only on 

hurst into tears From thu i,,di were con 

I had set™ the doll SOSO*" Uie affecu 

She could remember thougM con She had repr^rf J 

nected ivith them were P mourning as sh 

m which gander of her ess.on herdcre 

pressed her o\vn sadnes ^essjve acuons ol th Although she 

wise had repressed her o '’''’“'hlr'she could remember 

,o leave my office I skowosl it m her she co 

did not recognize the doll , Sherry s relauoiuhip 

Ihe restituuon of it ^ >n™'”‘ ,heme became rni 

Following the 7 "palysis a new but rela ^ ^ lather 

will, her lather chaug^ acknowledgmei o' ^r a. 

porlaut Apparently “;„„*er ”schoo‘ 

Sherrys hosuhty -scarf "“aulues which suuied 
first only discernible m 
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According to Sherry some diildrcn had accused her oE not wanting to 
play with them ‘ just because they were new ' They did not want to play 
house her wa) But she could not see any Eun m doing it their way. She 
neser could be as mean as the dnldren thought she was, turning against 
someone just because he was new I reminded her of tlic one exception 
in her life when she had told her younger sister tliat their father 
could not like her as much as he liked Sherry for the scry reason that 
Ann was ‘ new ” 

Sherry felt chagrined about this incident. It was not long before she 
began to complain about tliosc people wlio showed a cold shoulder to 
old friends as soon as new ones amved That's what her older sister does 
Sherry used to like her, but the older sister had alwrays liaicd her 

These remarks revealed a complex process of dealing with her hosul 
ity This process contained not only a projection, in that Sherry accused 
the friends of what she herself was guilty, i c , disloyalty, but a double 
substitution of objects At bottom was a repressed hostility tow'ard the 
mother Tim was doubly guarded against both sisters really represented 
the mollier, then there was a subsequent displacement from the sisters to 
the fnends 


For several weeks I aimed at showing the child her motives for project 
mg her own feelings of disloyalty onto otlicrs (The masochistic pleasure 
which was contained in her compliance was not yet touched upon ) 

She could tolerate interpretations which explained the projection 
from herself to others but she could not tolerate those which stressed the 
underlying displacement from her mother to others To help maintain 
the resistance and with it the defenses characteristic of her neurosis, the 
mechanism of isolation was added to the mechanisms of projecuon and 
displacement 

It was particularly difficult for Sherry to recognize her hostility against 
her mother since she had split her ambivalent feelings toward her She 
rejected every person in the household who took over any of what she 
considered her mother's ' duues or ‘rights and refused to acknowledge 
mat she was penmiting trivial inadenu to replace her previotis fondness 
for these people with dislike 


Eventually she made remarks which to everyone but henelf were ob- 
vious complaints against the mother Again the child used a defense m 
depth first, by denying that she had any gnevances against the mother; 
wcondly, by not recognizing the affecu which should have accompanied 
mem. She could, for instance, tell me that her mother only cared for her 
little sister Or she could say Mommy was too busy with her guests to 
give me my bath yesterday So I just was not going to have it. She was 
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unable to see that her rcrusal to take a bath on that etenmg and the 
subsequent quarrel wih the maid during which she screamed and aciu 
ally disturbed Iier mother's party were proof of her negative feelings 
totnrd the motlier "^Vhen I remarked on that occasion Uere )ou 
so angry at Mommy for having guests that jou wanted to spoil her party? 
Sherry could anstser in tlie most sincere tone that she did not feel angry 
at her motlier at all She had been angry only at the maid because the 
maid had made her laugh when she henelf had wanted to be serious tliat 
night 

1 stressed in my interpretation the advantages wluch tlie splitting of 
feelings seemed to hold for her and tliat it was her need of being good 
which made it hard for her to reahre her negative feelings against her 
mother I hoped that my acknoivledgraent of her need for defensive raeas 
ures would facilitate for Sherry the insight into the motives for the strong 
countcrcathexts which she needed against her aggression But before she 
svaa ready to work through her defenses hostile feelings against her 
mother forced their way into the open and caused a recurrence of her 
symptoms From then on Sherry could not continue the denial of aggres 
Sion which she had tried to achieve by displacement and isolation It was 
as Freud says During the progress of analysis it is not only the patient 
who plucks up courage but his disease as well It groH-s bold enough to 
speak more plainly than before 


In what foJIosw I shall present some of the modifications the patients 
fear of death had undergone m her bnef analysis The following ma 
terial of what we might call her death complex revolved around a senes 
of nightmares 

On consecutive nights Sherry bad dreamed that she was forced to 
dance witli a rooster svho had an awful gnp on her and was squeez 
ing her hand Or on another occasion a poisonous snake terribly 
slimy and cold is laid into her hands (This dream betrays even 
in Its mamtest content the connection between sexual activity and dealb ) 
In another dream a rat pnisned her The nit had a tembly long tad 
lile a tongue and that licked her Or she has ears like Pmocdio Her 
associations revealed to be like Pmoedno who met h.s Daddy m the 
whales stomach It was obvious to the child *at inMuima and 
death fear were interconnected Which «i« tet the insomnia or the 
deatl. fear teas a problem about whid. she brooded m to 

hcranalvu, lust L she now brooded uboot to problem VWio killed 


her nnalysis just as she now t 
Cock Robin? 

Sherry attempted to i 


; back her fear of death and remembered 
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correctly that the first manifestations appeared -when someone had read 
to her the story of “The Death and Burial of Cock Robin " "What had 
upset her most in this story was the question which never was answered 
‘ \Vho killed Cock Robin? ' The story was sad enough — Cock Robin tvas 
put into the grave and all the birds mourned for him But more than by 
the sad story Sherry was shocked by the picture that illustrated it. Only 
reluctantly she told me that this picture showed Cock Robin “and all 
over him blood, and the blood was running down the whole page” 
my question, ‘ What happened really to Cock Robin? ’ Sherry shouted 
exatedly * They saved up the cutl ’ ‘ They saved up the cut? ’ I asked 
‘Yes, the place where he was shot" Then, with a completely changed 
>oice The nerve of mine to talk about it, and the nerve of Mommy to 
tell me all kinds of terrible stones . . I always ask for them, though ' 
Sherry remembered and repeatedly emphasized that “all the birds cned 
about Cock Robin’s death" So had the goslings and the gander when 
they mourned Mother Goose s death in the song Sherry sang after she had 
insisted that she was glad about her grandmother’s death 

The common element in both story and song is the mourning an 
affect which the child completely repudiated after her grandmother bad 
died The difference between these two stones refers only to the object 
which was meant to die in the Cock Robin story it is the little sister, 
and in the gosling story it is the mother (Figs 7 8) 

Our expectation that the analysis would prove her death fears to be 
related to her wish to rid herself of the intruding sister and of the disap* 
pointing mother who gave love and time to a new child was here 
confirmed. 

The story of Cock Robin was expenenced with such panic because it 
expressed precisely what our patient had wished without being able to 
tolerate ii. 


In a dream which she had at about the age of five, Sherry saw her 
lather taking eggs out of some lubes and killing chickens Upon awaken 
complained ‘ I do not want my Daddy to be a chicken 
rh.rv I 11 * Poi^erful Man who killed MAM, and the 

activity 

was W T T" old when her younger sister 

S stanM ^ ^ '“ehtly visits to her parents’ bedroom 

her d^h f could not be averted when 

rZdTL! *^"*^**^ Robin’s story had been 

There sverc sanous reasons why Sherry visited her parents at night- 
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,ns tlo’e or dead What she did not know was dnt her vis.B were aime 

'’H”fee’d.a’’.‘*e "oldet* and killing and birth and sexual 

intercourse are used l-y ^pressed scene= which must 

The analytic material ,lon of Whng and intercourse 

hate fixed m the child s mind been wit 

From tlie father I learned 'hat aga,„ per 

nessed by Sherry the father. “"CT bedroom had left his bed 

muted Uie child to an attempt to paafy him, 

to sleep in an adjacent roo bedroom After some words 

followed him, leaving the did4^““ ; d her mother lying on 

between the parents ,« lust coming to Sherry had 

the floor The mother had <ainlrf^ J d never mentioned diat 
not asked her parenu We assume that the 

inaclent in her analysis up o ,jie bedroom had preap 

cliild could only believe J^er ‘ parents which caused her mother s 

itated some violent actions between the p prematurely 

fatnting spell Thus her S nlnsified the fear of her own 

augmented Certainly this ’ „ and her fear ot death 

aggression, die reaction ’ I „isted between the child s fear 

^An inieresting ® ‘ Uier Sherry felt drat she would only 

of her own death and that <-( b« ^ alive Once, when 

be protecied from deadi m I | analytic session, she said 

overcome by her fear of death dan ^ hundred years, 

don t want ever to diel I ‘-"®" * „ Mppuny ts there, “ ^do? 

and then I don’t want to die e h t bout Mommy vvhat on 

Lrr-rsa^g -e^p^ rndTcdp: 

when they fiirt Here ^^^^ipons demands tor di _^^lber 

ol deadi by renouncing ^ j uns session itcmpted vanoui 

her drawing (Fig* 9 and lOJ 
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solutions with the aim of taking her mother’s place without destroying 
her first, she doubted that she was her parents* child, second, she desired 
to be adopted by me, tliird, she mapped out a divorce for her parents, 
fourth, she ele\ated her mother into the position of the Virgin Mary 
She expressed her wish to he adopted by me only indirectly, by hint 
ing at the advantages that the adopting of a school age child like her 
self would hold for me Occasionally she attempted to make those 
statements appear very harmless by explaining that being adopted by 
me would not be so very different from the present state she 
had always believed that I really belonged to her family "You under 
stand my troubles much better than Mommy," she said ' Mommy is tired 
hearing about my nightmares, and you are noL When I call Mommy* 
she just tells me not to think of my nightmares so much Or, she tells me 
to be a nicer child But if she asks for a kiss I tell her 'You had your 
share last year, now I will like someone else*" In my interpretation 
I stressed that becoming another woman’s child would punish her 
Mommy for not being always as nice with her as a Mommy should be in 
her opinion It also would make it possible for her to become her Daddy's 
wife To this she answered m all seriousness 'I wouldn’t marry my 
Daddy anyhow, because he is related to me, and Mommy said that he 
would be too old for me *' Eventually, a further interpretation, namely* 
that she apparently wanted to arouse her mother’s jealousy by telling her 
about her feelings of friendship for me, brought this acting out to an end 
In contrast to her ideas of being adopted by me — a plan whose desir 
ability she could not wholeheartedly accept— the divorce of her parents 
did not appear to her as such an impossible step Consequently she im 
mediately had to w'ard off this fantasy "I know that my parents would 
nescr get dnorced because they have children If roy Mommy 

had no diildrcn it might be possible * From now on. she became ex 
ircme y sensitise to any tension between the parents, and as soon as e'Cf* 
a slight difference in opinion arose, die child felt so disquieted that she 
had to leave the dinner tabic, knowing that then one of the parents 
would come after her and an end would be put to their quarrel (I did 
not tell the duld what undoubtedly is apparent that die child here 
attempted to make up for a conflict which she felt she had once caused) 
A dream from that period dlustnucs her conflicts in regard to divorce 


tin marrying another man He Vi-asn t even handsome I vfokc 

hL I ” ‘opposed to be the man who married them. What d you cdl 
«im a mamcr? [Fig H] 
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As an aiteithought In that dream I sms tlie only child of Mommy 
Her associations to the dream dearly condemned her siish for her fathc 
L dKUrrf m CM Ot di.ccc. clK ^Id cckJcck kckcc cch hcc 

-s; x r;:rdC: Cm'Sck — 

dreamed 

I „a, lost from Mommy I coaldn t find her I aa. mailing lettm to her 
and iTa, mail ng a package to a child »ho had yelloic jaundice 

mother Nosu it is the mother who is lost. 

Maybe Mother was kidnapped She P"'”'*' j J,„eth ng else I 
fore somebody took her to tgyp I and she just 

dreamed that Mommy was a non she was 
went to church on Sunday morning 

According to her kn^'le^ Si"m wdl thme'Nu^nwre good they 
said yon know they didnt treat th Oh is Uiat why your 

- \ioTmi - r - - ■■ ;;; 

beginning of her *“"8 j„t to see the boys She a g 

sweet 'he goes^^^ rest 

they say that Josep i w aj And then my hfommy « not 

Mommy but she oon " j ,„aj, sronder whet ae the 

It ts just like a fai^ a 0 and I wished 

*:id'';^^SmMa. g.^^„.,..alosk^^ 

Lord Then she said 1 I 
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child of the Virgin Mary or that I would like Mommy to be a Teal \irgin 
Because if Mommv were, I would be Jesus Christ ’ And then, as if shak 
ing off a terribly disturbing thought, “But who likes to be Jesus Chnst, 
being cruafied’ 'Who likes to suffer as much as He? Not I No, I would 
not like Mommy to be the Virgin Mary ’ 

Her meditations about the Virgin Mary continued for several daj’s 
Then I gase her an interpretation which though not quite new to her, 
was this lime seized by her and apparently integrated If her mother vere 
the Virgin Mary she never would need to worry that her parents were 
making lose and might make another baby She would not have needed 
to run to her parents* bedroom to make sure that Daddy would not hurt 
Mommy She interrupted me here to tell me with the greatest under 
standing and feeling I see 'You mean that I would never be jealous 
of Mommy Is that what you mean, being friends with her? ' (The child 
was not repeating what I had said but was echoing an explicit desire 
which she had expressed as one of her aims in coming to analysis ) 

The matenal which has been presented about the child s relation 
ship with the mother contains two themes hostility derived from the 
oedipus complex, and from a strong positive preoedipal tie to the mother 
Up to this point Sherry had expressed concern about her fathers 
death only on one occasion when he left for Atlantic City, which place 
she had confused with Atlantis She had not dared to ask her parents hoW 
It was possible for her father to go to a aty which did not exist any more 
Her brooding had resulted in the conclusion that the place might have 
rc-cmerged from the ocean nevertheless an uncertainty as to her fathers 
return remained with her What it Atlantis should be swallowed again by 
the ocean? Haven’t mermaids brought unhappiness to men’ Beautiful as 
thc> arc, they are sly and cannot be trusted! 

The following dream brings her father into the arcle of death and 
elaborates the theme that women as well as men are dangerous m the 
role of lovers 

One of her dreams elaborates the theme of dancer coming fro® 
women ® 


Daddy died- He was lymg across the floor The dopey part was that I 
didn i care about it. r / r 

In te she referred to n ' lore couch' m her room 

'°''= fhere tMth our Daddy! ' 

fell eiails of the dream she demonstrated how her father 

c ove couch. She said I do not know how Daddy died. 
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Maybe he didn't die from anything' Then, nvenvhelmed by feelings of 
terror, slie recalled a further part of die dream 

Miss Hopp or Mj« Hopps partner killed Daddy A doll 
had a drum and was a dancer She had a wire m her neck and the wire 
held her neck up I took ilie wire out and tlius the head fell off I be 
iieaded her {It sounded like an outcry of a penon tortured by self 
accusations) 

Her thoughts after asvakening fit well into this context She said 
And when I siw a wisp of smoke behind my bed, then I thought that 
sometljing else smII kill me " 

Since Sherry Iiad never menuoned Miss Hopp, I asked her who Miss 
Hopp was In an outburst of excitement and confusion she told me that 
Miss Hopp svas a doll, a dancer whom she had named ‘ Miss Hopp ‘ be- 
cause U s\as a danang doll ‘ You see, I had two dollies, and the second 
had a drum, I think she ivas a drum majorette, and maybe it was her 
head that EeU ofL* Her doubts and conuadoubis so clouded the situation 
that It took a long time before she could make clear who had killed whom 
and svhethcr die action of beheading had taken place at all Did it 
happen only in her dream or also in reality? finally, Sherry set an abrupt 
end to her doubts as if she could no longer bear it ' I never beheaded a 
doll in real life 1 dunk that my dolls head fell off, n was at Christ 
mas ' Here we see the same reaction whtcli had been expressed m the 
car acadent improvisation during her first session a temporary replace- 
ment of her obsessive doubt by pseudo preciseness That she said it was 
Christmas when her dolls head fell olT is significant in view of her 
equation of Death and Birth Around Christmas she hnd learned about 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary If immaculate con 
ception were true — her fadier would not be needed But Sherry prob- 
ably -would not like that Therefore the afterthoughts to her dream 
deny its faegmmng The lifeless father across the floor comes to life 
In every svisp of smoke, slie sees behind her bed that something 
else which will kill her The uncertointy behind die expression 'some- 
thing else can be understood by recourse to an established rule m dream 
interpretation it stands /or the opposite-^ certainly The face whi^ 
docs not appear at all m a dream or in a masturbatory fantasy is usually 
that of the rncestuously desired object 

The dream of the dead father was mentioned here because it contains 
again the equation lovingkiJlmg birth-death activity passivity, men 
women, and shows in a less disguised way Shenys ^ th^rrv's 

too are dangerous and may kill men (the mermaids Miss Hopp, Sherry's 
mother, and Sherry herself) 
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The following material concerns the transformation of the patient's 
death fear into the desire for her own death 

After the dream of her father's deatii Sherry no longer spoke of her 
'deatli fear” but only of a “death feeling" We understand that the con 
scious fear of dying had turned into an unconsaous desire to be put to 
death by the father in being made lo\c to by him This libidinal desire 
was already apparent in the dreams I ha\e mentioned The manifest con 
tent of all these nightmares had one clement in common — the pursuit of 
passive aims Already the manifest content betrayed the phallic level of 
her sexual desires The death feeling consisted of sensations which the 
child located in various parts of her body, and which in themselves were 
pleasurable Nevertheless, she assoaated them with death Her descrip- 
tion of her sensation was “ . you feel it in your belly, it is like a 
gurgle You feel it m your throat, it hurts you It’s as if you'd like to cry, 
but you don’t have any tears " 


Dreams or fantasies which were related to masiurbatory desires or 
aciiviiies were followed by an outcry that the death feeling was about 
to develop Apparently what she called the "death feeling” was identical 
with impending orgastic sensations 

These "death feelings" again underwent a transformation and then 
wne stared to as “aeeps' (Fig 16) The analysis of these "creeps" 
brought the theme of masturbation into the open In contrast to the 

^ ^ creeps were mostly felt, as she said, in her anus and 

in her head 


on her "creeps" I learned from her that she 
^^P'^ntely against masturbation because of her convic 
.i n '; » examine her gem 

fed in "'n'’ '^r up." aud thus she 

serv iinln Fig 1?) She remembered that she had been 

IL The injur/ but did not dare to tell anyone about 

of the not lelling," had been expressed m her picture 

waim W r' hVcI that somebody 

«uld do " She safd ' But the most I 

said cvervihin-)' *' ^my put some ointment on me” and ' Mommy 
damaged she r '*r question as to what she thought she had 

whtilicr she shoulders Then when I inquired further 

* Of course not I h ° ^ answered with genuine surprise 

then7w^nter;o\t"'i T" ‘hat I dL t have u But 

dream.) reminded of Uic tooth incident and tfie alligator 
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To my questions about fantasies dunng masturbation she responded 
I am soi;. I am a forgeltabU child But ,t I think of tomethmg 1 1 .. 
remember and will mile it down She was relieved when the wit to d 
L thit wat not necessary Tor a fotgettahle duM she ^ 
Sherry did not know that on another occasion she had rlready 
SeL of her masturba.ory fantasia Talking =»out oMen . on 

“ “ *“■ - 

several occasions fed the preoccupation widi death 

het me return to the mam S— 

transfoimation of dcadi fear in o because it icnccis an im 

dcaUi fear death feeling „ Tlie fear of death and dying 

portant shift in the cIuM s psy i s™ptom of insomnia— re 

L a painful and dteaded “PX, Jes craously fell as a punish 
lated to the fear of ‘'“‘^,'“”aiy complained about it the scale of 
mem nevertheless the child har y P ^5 

being awake proved that she fern 
result of tnterdicttons d^-- 

pulses became unnecessary as tne 

creased . ^ j^js jeath fear death feeling 

We should now examine what the ,,.e 

„eeps symboliie Xmiiatm" for die destrucuse w.sh- 

death fear is actually a tear o ,l,c mother and the 

die real deadi wish-which deaeaie that n d die da* 

younger sister If die '«■ P™™'"?', 

wishes against mother an ._|accd by die death Icehng 

death fear also subsides P ,,,c libidinal impulses is somo 

The death feeling being »''X,Xom .he qurhiy of dread wh^ 
what less dangerous ’““dT Only when oigastic 
accompanied the fear uf dm* ^ momenls she " ‘dicil ' 

ber dL Sherry become to^hfehts manifcs.cd W her h^ * iha 
sect her own suitus as a cl.dd whCT , u know . 

Xuld base her own Xc add »'»> ^ *■'■* r;""- ' ^ 

I am a child she ^ /„ sale my modici . pla«^_^ 

remember dial lam fechng r,„i,,aicd falling 

IM* die =PP“"""= ° ' die dead. Icehng taah.a.« 
subsided As a rnalicr of fact 
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asleep Nevertheless, it was not completely acceptable to her ego, as v.as 
manifested by her complaints 

The creeps, though still pleasurable, contain a greater component of 
fear They express tlie struggle against masturbation, and the concom 
itant fear of injury They are indications of the conflict between her id, 
ego, and superego 

In comparing the unconsaous for<^ behind those two manifestations, 
death fear" and "death feeling,” we find that the "death fear” was fed 
b) the intensity of her destructive impulses It was not only a danger 
signal which served to protect the ego, it was also simultaneously a super 
ego punishment — a retaliation for impulses directed against mother and 
sister 


In contrast, the "death feeling,” earned by hbidinal desires, is tempo- 
rani) accepted by the ego This is understandable vshen we recall that 
e Id had seen her mother in a swoon — a state which appeared to 
Sherry as death The shift from ‘death fear” to "death feeling” came 
about by the inaease of libidmal wishes tosvard the father, which tem 
poranly neutralized her destruaivc impulses At first, this may appear 
that the increased libiduial desires 
nitijM * would hare a direct correlation with the aggressite tin 
f ‘he case, and tie can 

were responsible for tins apparent contradiction 
Sherrv ‘°°‘hcr made it impossible for 

Sh^-“ n, ".'■'’'=’■““^1) the mother’s complete destruetton, second. 
Hated the H tT ^pacit) for sublimation strenglhened the ego and faal 
Pblfbvlf wnpulses TTih I base med to exetn 

P y y ''‘“““udes her aggrcssise impulses underwent in her analysis 


seas of nccessHvlU ‘h>s presentation 

topics, such as die^ddt^ ^ deliberately omitted certain obvious 
defenses I hope that the «»Pp!ex. transference, and certain 

definite conclimont u ^ analysis of this case will permit more 
and :„pe“"od;°e7opl‘ ; " ""'"“’’'P msomnia^eath fear, 

the need for certainty and'^e ‘’''“^"■''aance of doubt and memory, 
certainty, and the nature of pseudo preciseness 



TREATMENT OF A CHILD 'STTH SEVERE EGO 
RESTRICTION IN A THERAPEUTIC NURSERY 

By AUGUSTA ALPERT, PhD =nd SYLVM KRO^VN (New York) 


Introduction 

we ee.ec.ed .he care f 

d— io^“ wh^.”- -no. he done for ench chddren .n a 

nursery setting , a heln wi* Uieir (our and a halt year-old 

son, Bobby, who was atraid .0 leare hn ^anng him 

o[ all changes He (ollowed her around ' j be induct 

sell out ' On the playground he sat y „uld 

to play with other 'hilt*— ° tun, around and look ba* 

persuade him to ride his hihe. but h doorbell and by 

(requently He was easily ’‘“'^^ould wake him and cause him to 
his little sister s crying at nigh , j ,„ibancc to the illness a"'* 
vomit The parents dated f ^ “‘X „„ diree ,ean old She had 
ot the maternal pa"‘'“‘>‘*ier. when B J „tl, time and iheie 

had several heart attacks and had '» h= ho ^ „„thed and 

had been much exa.emen. a^ B„s^„„, ,o disturb his Braadmolhcr 
carried around -ry -e he triad so m , ,^been 

She had lived with them (tom Ui ^ d,j, Uiey could not ^ar 

gotten her To make “‘“IJ die hospiml to deliver a pre.« 

grandmotlier, Mrs Y- the child mLw 

.The Couaol Child Devclopm'J^ lo. cl>ilJici| 

inake. diagnostic atudjr »o 
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ture girl, Carol About a year later, their maid, the only other penon to 
■whom Bobby had been attadied, also left He would vomit whenoer he 
thought his parents were leaving and when he was frightened 

The Y 's are among tliose parents from whom it was extremely difBcult 
to get a complete history They, especially Mrs Y, were so much under 
the impact of the events just described that one could hardly get beyond 
that Both parents appeared intelligent, deeply concerned, devoted to 
each other and their children, and eager for help 

The intake report on Bobby, when seen in the outpatient department 
nursery, described him as very dependent on his mother, and the mother 
as very anxious about him Her attentiveness exceeded his demands, she 


was overready to help him, inform him, and do for him He showed nor 
mal curiosity and interest in the toys, and on the second day was per 
suaded to leave his mother in order to play the piano on another floor 
He asked to return after about five minutes of sounding the keys Mrs Y 
asked anxiously whether he had missed her He moved slowly and cau 
tiously, refused to sit on the floor, at mother’s suggestion, because he 
would dirty his pants, v ith which the mother agreed approvingly He 
spoke only to his mother, but clearly and well He had poor posture and 
hel^unself stiflly. but was well developed, for his age 

The tenutive diagnosis was that Bobby w'as suffering from reactive 
anxiety due to a senes of traumatic separauons and maternal oveiprotec 
tion He was admitted to the Center nursery school in February, at the 
age o our years and nine months Between the date of admission and 
the close of nursery school in June, Bobby was present only thirty three 
days and absent fifty days, on account of colds Before his first absence, he 
art , , ^ to leave his mother long enough to join in some of the group 
m«,i! a V^eeks absence due to a cold, he stood with bis 

uns nursery for one week- From that time on. be 

fore leave his mother out of hu line of vision, and there 

his day's program- He would stand or sit next to 

biouc children" »£ Mahlers sym 


about of the four month pertod, no nouceahle change had come 

^ con" In the meanttme. the study of the 

« otter s and th ’""i? “"terences tvtth father and mother by the soaal 

aWe mtrautenn n"’'' “I to the tune of birth. Unfator 

c conditions poor consutution at birth, separation from 
*Miu Eva Landaucr 
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the mother during the lying tn penod due to an epidemic ol infanule 
diarrhea disturbed moUierclitld relauomhip throughout tntancy all ot 
whS. mil be desaibed m further detail preceded the illness and death 
of the grandmotlier 

V 

of discontent At the ume of ml P She is the 

son loomed so large almost "“‘'“"B j puberty and 

younger of two sisters by eigh y fathers death from 

Lhaved like the elder especially at ^ funeral 

cancer when she was twenty ' fathers death when her mother 

arrangements at that ume Soori hosnitalired she again attended 

had a nervous breakdown mlnswr/^^ a lifelong 

to etery thing But in contrast to ..Lembercd a fight she had had 

and bitter rivalry with her for fear she would kill 

with her sister when she ^ooe on and anxiety for her moUicr 

her stster) was her crippling ? , „ „ her fatlicr and very sen 

She was always devoted to her m p approacli other children , 

sittve Irkeherson it rvas lease for fear of what migh 

and sh€ could not bear to let her ,{jg got 

happen to her mother She '“Xt touse she couldnt leas, home 
over It But she Xd r^tnS'and was even considered a 

l‘ead“ef She luU d'lTlikes being X^^'^fTr'leiher . iH"^ m 

hos^=;5^^^ir??SBs^-=-H5 

lasting a few days fm™ which she ‘-'“f “h"S «' 

„,,rar old. cy moved 10,0 ^eirowmaparimen. 

^ y\ hen Bobby was one year o 
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and Mrs Y’s mother, had begun to suffer from heart attaclcs, lived 
vsith them. A few months later, Mrs Y had a miscarriage (tshen Bobb> 
■was one )ear and tt\o months), from moving furniture around and from 
overfatigue, due to her husbands unwillingness to lend a hand She had 
to go to the hospital for tsso days, leaving Bobby in the care of the pater 
nal grandmother in their own home Soon after, her mother began to 
have more frequent heart attacVs, and died in the hospital ■when Bobby 
was three years old. This was an extremely upsetting time for Mrs Y 
and the entire family She almost had a nervous breakdown Now she 
blames herself and even her mother for Bobby's condition She w’as so 
anxious not to disturb her mother, she would not let him cry, would 
rush to him, carry him around. She hardly knew what she was doing 
There were relatives coming and going, bells ringing; Bobby was very 
frightened, cned and ■vomited 


Mrs Y. considered their marriage good, based pnmanly on sexual 
atuacuon and compatibility, but believed her husband to be immature, 
given to outbunts of temper, inconstderaie of her, eg, his gross neglect 
whCT she had her miscarriage, hu sloppmess around the house, too much 
undCT the inQuencc of his employer, who, she realized, was interested m 
her husband s progress 

Mn Y IS an immature woman with a pregenital attachment to her 
mother, suffering from diffuse anxiety, reaching extreme proportions at 
times. ^ for example, dunng her pregnancy with Bobby She has re- 
sponded well to a supportive relauonship with her worker, and has made 
a sincere and effective effort to help her son. 

Father Mr Y 15 a personable man of neat, business-like appearance. 

e IS normally intelligent and alert, alternately sensitive and brisk and 
^ manner He is the eldest of three children 

that h#* ^ 1 ^ ^ much to say about his childhood, except 

homev-a< n ^ mother, though ' not attached, ' but the 

She ease TTi mother never invited him and his family 

but ?ot youngest sister All this his w ife resented, 

older man ^ ^ ^ Sood job and was devoted to his employer, ml 

ts -nested in Mr Y's future. He 

them. He and spent all his free time with 

Ch M '"u'" ^ him. He considered h.m a 

fell ‘ stumped." ' ' " to help in ev ery w-ay, but now he 

adnuni3tcrM^i,r^ ^ mfant, Mr Y often bathed him, fed him, and 
enemas scscral umes He told this m a strikingly defensne 
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m,nw. A,, bar 

I ' lij I wnirrapt fcr “mj-,-, . j„a ,cwl ihnn 

Hlwn ihc <lii|J,or «|,o, uUIn; jl»m him Mr \ ironed 

wmrr. amt iiinjuil «lr ,|,„ouni^l thin ,I r motlier, and .hr 

jH>) afjfiml U\\ antitmt wjth hm Nf\rnJjclot o»i of lui oim Jatent 
JK»f^/nc\tnl<{t fie cutiiiftentty made unrcaliuic dcnundi on Bobby to 
1-“ a '“iftl Ix'.y" am! b** vav rtinahrly jorre kben Bobbj ihoHcd any 
tntfT^’»t tu fe*mii» e or pnea, 

'•fr ^ ijn^ tomftre (a> far at a knot^n ihia far) shom 

M/rmietfTf a/*or«icrtpm< on in Aa rtfaoont vitfi peopfe frommarketl 
totiMilnatrjven to tjJloim rvi ontbunu of ra^jc undue injitienre on 
tnaicufme |i*rfr*^4faci. 'ft \ haif»ce«anactitemcinlicrofatbcnpeutic 
jrrrvnj* for faibcn and hat !<Tn teen irgubrly by Ujc mother* soaaJ 
xorlef at mtU at by Ikjf»bj t leachcn, 

f I It-’jr Carol dirce )can ytmn^^tr dun Bobby wai bom ttfo tictkt 
after the nuternal pran Inothcf * tfcatli m the tetenth month of preg 
runiT At the itnc of Jiobbj * intake die t^at dcsaibcd at a nomul 
t’cftphtftti chthf entifel) (!if?crcn(/rofnBobti) In September !P52 at the 
apr of tvo yean and f»e montfit, Cato! vi% admitted to the Center 
nurtcry Khool on a jurttim'* baiw for prophyJactle rearonr and to 
ftcilitate B<ib!i) t attemlame It >>‘a« teen tlut the tt’as immature in 
if»efcb had an mfantiJc attachment to a blanket and tna handled hkc 
3 baby by her mother She v.-ai itdl petting a l«edumc bottle \fother also 
cornplalnctl that Carol ha» lieen incbnetl to retain her atool but not as 
ntiicli at Botiby She adotc! and admimf Bobby and began to copy 
hinu 

ThePatirnl /»obf;y 

nnetnf-mfiUal Ifisiory Bobby was a planner! baby though Mr Y 
had jUJt remmeil from the Army and ibw was a difiiculi adjustment 
I»CTiot{ for the couple, aggrivaicsl no doubt, by living suth Mrs Y s 
mother I^lwr s>a» not prolongetl low forceps were used the infant 
was nomn! and wcighe«l letcn pounds Tlierc v«s an epidemic oi 
ijifanidc diarrlica in the Iiosjma! and the mothers were not penmiw} to 
sec their children ... » 

Ferdag Tliousli Kobh) d,.I not Mvr dimhn X 

Uc looted ..mod d.d no. Inote how .o .uck and a.cl all ‘''Y'”' J' 
mother attribute,! bt. beba.tor to the Imtp.ta “f "‘'“"Ynd dTd 5 
there Ar home be lo,. >e,en ourrter ot h.t ^ rfj jtl 
gi.n tor tome ..me He had eohe and med all After he 

Inerr when the eohe .topped hecaom he eonttoned to ery After 
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learned to suck, he Io\ed his bottle He took solids tvell, too, but ^'■as 
always ^e^) slow He still has to be helped and "if it is ere up to him, 
he isould be fed by me entirely” 

Sleep He cned day and night and had to be carried around a good 
deal This increased after grandmother became ill with heart disease 
ishen Bobby isas seien months old- Mrs Y would rush to quiet him, 
so as not to disturb her mother He woke screaming ivith every sound, 
such as the doorbell, or baby^s crying, at which times he \omited 

Motor Development Bobby was a very passive baby "He had to be 
taught' to sit, stand and walk, became he was so afraid to attempt new 
activities His grandmother devoted herself to this and finally got him 
to walk at two years by making him hold on to a blanket At the present 
lime he holds himself stiffly and moves very slowly His small muscle 
coordinauon is excellent 


Sensory Development Bobby was alw*ays very sensitive to sound, 
espeaally strange sounds He enjoyed music at an early age and always 
preferred to sit alone and listen to records, or pick out single tunes on 
the piano He was sensitive to strange sights, for example, a new doll, 
and easily became upset, oying and even vomiting It is as though all 
strange sensations represented danger signab 

Ltbidincl Development While he is said to have enjoyed his food 
from early infanq, he had to be taught to suck and was always a slow 
eater He sucked his thumb during the day and at night. Bowel training 
w-as accomplished easily according to the mother by ten months, with 
frequent bouts of withholding, starting at the time of mother’s absence 
in the hospital for the birth of CaroL During this period he and his 
father stayed with the paternal grandparents Father would have to rush 
home whm grandmother would phone that Bobby was turning blue 

I'h'V ^ '“d 1“” ‘n 

He got into the habit ot watting for 
moiWr ' "" '“'1 "o Ju™- Hnul recendy 

A movements in the 

i was dtseonttnued Bobby was 

Moilirr ^y four, when they began picking him up 

was "ill^ lT ^ B^bby^eA mote so Tlus 

o wr’ f At four yean and ten months, he 

^tock I had a bad dream, but would 

icmficd that hi» ih* consolauon, mornings he would wake up 

^ he 1 T ■ntrSsed in intensity and 

epeaieuiy reasiured him on both scores He was seen to "handle hint 
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self ’ more at that time At five jeats and seven months oedipa! jeaW 
beean to be exr.re«M »,.i, . \ ^ 


began to be expressed when father was affectionate with mother Bohbv 
would sav tn « T\«v1 T . , . .y 


I say to his mother 'Darling I Jove jou and try strenuously to 
separate Jus parents lach mommg before fathers leaving he asked for 
assurances of his return, smd on his ' bad days ' wouJd wear Jumself 
out asking mother die same question This is related, at least m part, 
to father’s threats m fights with his wife, that be would leave and not 
come back Bobby’s repetitious questioning abated after his father 
dropped such iJircats as a result of understanding gained in treatment. 

r ears Bobby was always afraid of strange things Jike a new doll, new 
sounds, puppets on TV He would ask why people on TV looked at him 
and not at otliers Once he screamed and vomited when his maid whom 
he liked, appeared m response to his call at night with a kercluef on her 
head 


Language Development By one year and six months, Bobby spoke 
clearly and fluently and the parents took pride in it His speech js still 
good m articulation and structure, but poor in communication and his 
voice 13 weak 

/nfellectwal Development During Bobby's stay at nunery, mother 
expressed the fear that he was ‘ losing his intelligence , t e , he was not 
as curious about information as he used to be Unfortunately, no intel 
hgence test was administered at the time of intake, but he was thought 
fay the worker to be of average intelligence Indeed his early imitative 
play with the grandmother his early speech development, and his fund 
of accurate information about cars (Others stimulation) fend to confinn 
this The Stanford Binet, administered at five years and ten roontlis, 
gave him an 1 Q of 101, with a scatter from four to eight )ears and was 


considered a minimum score 

Soeinl Development It was said that his grandmother was the only 
one who was able to get him to smile as an infant, by playing with him 
persistently but he seldom smiled The family related proudly how 
quickly he learned to dap his feet at about four months, when grand 
mother reated a little rhyme There was only one other person toward 
whom he had a positive sttadiment beside his grandmother and parents, 
and that was a maid, who was with the family from about his tbir^o 
fourth year Unfortunately, like the grandmother, she 
but under different circumstances She contmu^ to work in nc'S" 
borhood and Bobby ,aw her w.lh anoto *.ld b” ° 

recognue her nor reman,bor her He oould play w..h 
they came to h,r home, never rn therr home » ‘'f 
Jer^, who lived aaosr the ha!!, hot eren he had to come to Bobby. 
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home. He % as reported never to have been jealous o£ his sister, and to 
have always loved her They plajed well together 

A second diagnostic glance at Bobby showed impairment of ego 
fimctions long before the senes of traumatic separations Bobby cxpen 
enced- This covenng up of early pathology b) environmental trauma 
coinaded vtiih the humane v ish of the intake staff to take a bemgn view 
of paihologv in the v ery young child. Nor did Bobby look, at the time 
of intake, as dramaucally* disturbed as the * atj'pical children described 
in the htcrature. But after his relapse he prov ed to be inaccessible to the 
educational approach of our therapeutic nursery He could function 
neither with nor wnthout his mother 


As a first step it v*as necessary to give Bobby an exclusive relationship 
vath a teacher, through whom and with whom he could rehve conectivelf 
the steps in object formation. Out of this more normal object relation. 
It was hoped that he cojld master enough of his cnpphng anxiety to 
recover lost ego functions and develop new ones, as well as form other 
object relauons 


This work was earned out by Mrs Krown, in the nursery, under the 
supervujon of the cducauon and climcal departments Her daily calendar 
gives a vivid picture of the da) to^y and minute to-minute job of ego 
building and jhows the tonuom Buctuaung process o( ego growth m 
detaiL Exigenaes o£ space make it impossible to include this saluable 
document m toto But the first claj will be gisen m full as an aid in 
sistmlnmg the child and his setung Thereafter, excerpts wiB be nsed 
m the discaision of EobbjT pathologj and treaunent under the follcrfing 
headings Rclalwns tcUH Adults, Relations anth Children, Aggressnniy, 
^clmly Performance Fears, Anxiety, and Defenses, Educational 
Therapy pu, mil be followed by a bnef discussion of Diagnosis, Frog 
nosis and Further Treatment 


OasrxsAnoxs p. the Neeseky® 

First Day at School* 

®”d itiHoesi like an unwound 

WO^ n V, J CT hi. anus m-w a. l.„ ^ 

EaJi trie o hai tf-i nnnerei, for three a;e Well one on each Coot 

>on— riEToop .met «i in hie 

a vrsL ti.l'Cav prognia. and teHch Caio! atiendcd three 

Ejif* ^ adrued that there wotjld be a 

r> Un one to the cpther U t ,y *^'**7* no-vna. that ther could c»t=- 
^ it' itataacn woaid tiy to atsocu ' duld 
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,n m„l iir hnd .uni .n h„ .l.ouUm He «as ..lent .11 d.y Keep. lot uhm 
ins teque... .o .ee h,. modtcr I Btened h.m but he botelj, looked a. me I .ug 
ge,.cd .bat be tboote a eubb) te hu <«.. bm he stood a. .1 patalyted H., 
Luter Impattcntly toM b.m to ehoote n cubby and togeUter «e chote one Ute 

™ OtrotrcXTblgh. aalamandet, otonnd ubtcb d,e o^.. uj 

»" ’“oh”™'''”””' 

in abioUile silence isitli his little siMct . storked on it silently 

puttie and suggested that he try it. He w p ^ ^ tune— not a 

Ld sety slostly \khen I complimented bin. >■' h, came to 
cttntpleie smile but tt »an. m «ie Mommy We stent out 

lire When be rmithed bis puttie he lai . a„d ss-ai salisBed came 

tor a lest minutes to the alcose jast minutes be again asked to 

back ssitb Carol again to s-otl on ^ J „a st.lbngly closed his eyes 

see lu. mother and I said I '■»>' » ."lUk him "me small mams 

and ssaited tsith a thadossy ‘”'1' “ J I, ,, pleased and together 
sshtelt Itis last year s teaelier ''‘“Jaap ,„cls and mose the tratns on 

sse got doisn on the Hoot tvhete „ „j,„g m lit the mams per 

Utei lit. ""tM'7n mfTe o .o“ motber%Iter sth.eb he sttU 

leetly Seserat times he asked to say neito 

ingly returned to hit play . . j y, put to use When he ran 

°I 1 nttigh. oser utme ramp bteks *l“* " m his hesitant stay 

out ol hts supply I persuaded him so g ^ ^ ha were run 

.boulders bundled „a children on the way He 

later at my »"SS“ « „han I made a E'"-' <>'''• “,j„n ssere ndmg 

to any disarray >>3S liorro Some 

smde faintly On the ,„r Bohb, and ““ j^rhu.mg 

r.s r su*?— ^ 

breath and grimaced at the 

Robl.) * regular group teacher* 

"frubywasnseyeamandlotm 
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children, ^vhen he got his turn, he drose slowly and cautiously, in a small area 
around me With my encouragement he covered more and more space, until he 
rode the full length of the roof increasing his speed Then he ashed to see his 
mother, after which he followed me into the nursery to help set the tables for 
lunch. On his own initiative he folded the naphins exactly in half and placed a 
fork exactly m the middle of each. He ate well methodically plaang a spot of 
grav7 in the middle of each piece of meat. 


Relationship with Adults 

The pathology of Bobby's object relations v. as, of course, most sinking 
with his mother, but it became equally clear with his teachers It was 
marked by extreme dependence, by an almost total lack of pleasure and 
positive feeling In the course of the year there was a striking change 
in his dependent need of adults, but relatively slight change in affective 
tone 


Dunng the first weeks he would ask for his mother ten to twel'C 
tunes a day Such “visits' were mechanical reunions, marked by expres 
sions of Unlust on the faces of both mother and child He would cling 
and drag at her side, make no conversation, except for repetitive whining 
questions, as Will you stay here? ' This caused mounting imtaiion m 
the mother, to which Bobby appeared oblivious Ritualistic partings were 
* plainme tone Mother An annojed 
peck. Bobby “Do I have lipstick on me? ’ The need to re-establish con 
tact with the mother became most urgent whenever there was the briefest 
gap betwera activiues. which had to be “fed’ him continuously by his 
teacher; whenever confronted by a demand which he could not meet, 
as to join another child in play, when threatened or attacked by other 
1 ren, w en the group became hyperactive or aggressive among them 
^ igh point in his own acUvity, as though activity per se 
ttere dangerous, -uhen his toys fell apart or became disarrayed, dunng 

preparatory discussion 

of m became one symbol 

of independence from his mother (p 351) 

exclusive care of his speaal teacher, 
became nhollv PUMne, uneasy way, from the fiist day Soon he 

mn“omWmS, T and be^n sunul 

re rmclnoro wr* more ac 

Rronine identificat ° ‘dependent attachment to her and through a 
hiriKtoir™,"’"' “"M-ce m and acceptance of hmu 
inaincd dcfccuse le nTr"^ unfolded But as an objea relation, it re- 
’ ' "arcmistic, wholly onesided He showed bis hurt 
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and anccr after her absences hotieser hnef when he had not bren pre- 
pared tor tlietn sttfliaently but never affection nor return of affecuon 
concern or for that matter, jealousy 

9/30-1 amved late and sat do«n next to htn at nmne. He ,m ““ne 
h,s head away At res. I explatned why I was fate and how sorry I was He 

s.o^'l'ff-^ad°r=e^ah.etojon^^h„.hJ^^^^^^^ 

ings and embraces. Not unul I pul my Shohan I don t hke 

closer but his body lemamed su t» e ^ I don t want 

Mrs. brown to come any mores M'" ““ collese duns 

her to go out of the room to college U she s not nete an s 

aU nghu 

Tins high level tn ^ amft^i'’^ ’“l would 

struggle svith separation and h P rtexperi 

ratlicr (acuvely) forego the pleas „g 

X^ltrdtfhsrrdr -n.away and ueser 

““Lmrltlrs Krotvn left, Do^by made an eas,_mms,.>on .o^to_^»P 
teacliers tndicaung an ‘ He „as nouceably less depen 

the question of the depdi of re . actually less in need of their 
dent wtd. Mrs Shohan and Jd more eager to dss 

protection more spontaneous i ^ ^ Another objective sitooh”” 

playjiis achievements as the yea P relief both 

Lose tossard the end of the yew jd,ology Mrs Shohan had to 
Bobby s growth in spontaneity a ^ ^rej. ,o nsit the 

mhe leave of absence on accoum riotous demonsuation of 

group before the close of the „ed happily lagging only 

Lcome by tlie children m ®*robnced him in turn he assumrf 

bit behind Uie oihen But when -jboivs flexed aims hanging 

hn Md posture and 'r'“f'“rhu'‘hLr wh.ch he began 
mid air one hand fm mg withdrawal taking e ^,^fnre 

rhe stamp of hts fate only moments hefote 

radiant expression whicn na 

RekliomhipwilhChtldrcn . dance (cf '“""'f "f t^.AOTe 

Here Bobby moved ^'of small doses of pimUt' d,j 

,nc.dent-9/22) “ “LmI doses of interchange tn p y 

girl and then of equally small 
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same girl, to masochistic provocation of the boys, to participation in a 
small group of girls, out of which emerged his most genuine relations, 
and finally merging in the large group, able to play and fight with the 
boys and even exchange home visits. L^s than a year ago he was not able 
to visit his best friend, living across the hall from him. No jealousy, envy, 
rivalry or competition entered into his relations with children, which 
made him too uninteresting for any real friendships to develop, at least 
with the boys. 

9/26 — ^Vhile playing trains with rae in a secluded comer, Betsy asks to join 
Bobby. He objects tearfully, saying she would destroy his trains, but can accept 
her parallel play with trains nearby. 

10/(>— Bobby enjoys interchange of train play with Betsy, in a secluded cor* 
ner, until she offers to fix his trains. He objects, on the verge of tears, saying 
that she will hurt his trains. 


Soon the group began to despise Bobby for his cowardice and depen- 
dence (chorus of “Bobby is a baby”) and to envy him his extra care. 
He was hated for his fears and had to be attacked for reminding them of 
their fears (chorus of “Bobby b our enemy”). Hb cowardly behavior- 
shrinking from the group and warding off imaginary blows— acted as 
direct provocation for their aggression. As the aggression of the boys 
mounted, some of the girls gravitated toward the protective environment 
of Mrs. Krown and Bobby. Thus a small group was formed, in which 
Bobby took further steps in his relationship with children. (The “small 
group" technique was tried several Umes before, but none of the children 
could tolerate being with him or he with them.) 


the others are on the 
f "You stand here, Bobby.” Bobby: ”I 

n^.L Krown: “We'll pby 

Bohhv Stand here.” Bobby does as told. Birdie: “Look, 

to boundnff*it^rn^ hiral” All enjoy a good game of "catch." Game changes 

theiinelMa 1 ^ jingles with aggressive themes. Bobby dislikes 


aitaclcd him iM'tng for the roof, Bobby cowered near me. They 

Td what iS h f “"• ‘ •>■= 8irl. about me and 

Birdie dronDed mv h P“t her arms about Bobby and kissed him- 

Vera: -Bobby cou.d he the La^?- X pur'l^S, ttuch hi. fatbC. 
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agar ^Tapper in his mouth and immediately left for w-ork. le bouncing the 

ball Came back to the doll house for dinner 

When the other children returned and Manny attacked him Bobby h t back 
more ,.gorouilr than ctet belort brnging bora Manny the tematk 
tougher than I thought. 

The 'small croup stayed together as long as mutual needs uere 

pleasure 

n/20-On the root Dtol.e ““ X’,,“v^TeraM”Bit''dra be ata.4 

firh':;;,rte?r;:.lLdrds.esS.^^ 

atro“"oroc:^"^^ 

o„e‘^/“rT;"X"^^ 

leases the game and coratom her 

Bobby s relationshtp "‘'\''''’JJ“^°OTal.‘’st''jomed die small 
beautiful dynamic and anything account of her 

^up because she had >«”'^“Vdelfgh. .ft^b dtscomhture At hn 
outotl Jibes at children and ^le small group bn 

she behared “udcsce^ing^ •» Bobby 

soon began to vte wtth Brfte on an erotic tinge 

clearly attracted to her and the rela 

3/26-On a I™”' ™‘‘ LTSi^'-S "d Bobby 

ond I hie Vera s face better 

eotrea) on, of the bathioora raau»g_b_^ 

5/22-Bobby .‘rLt By an°<l a P"“'' 

hi, sounds Bobby bad ho hand. ^ 

Verabadalongprclaelsuctin 
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By February, except for the continuing relationships with Birdie and 
Vera Bobby as ■well as the others merged with the larger group Gradu 
ally Bobby was able to join ;vith the boys in their aggressive fantasy play, 
though, to be sure, at a slower pace, whooping it up much more weakly 

3/6 — ^Jimray the leader of the group invited Bobby to be one of his soldiers 
m the fort- Bobby picked up a gun and obeyed his commands he climbed the 
plank marched shot shouted Bang bang though cnticiied by Jimmy for his 
slowness (Compare this with the entry on 11/5 During the day I handed Bobby 
a gun He started to lake it but then let go saying They 11 see me I don t like 
guns’ ) 

5/5 — Manny attacks Bobby who 6ghts back until the teacher separates them. 
Bobby goes on with his dressing unperturbed 

5/27— Father reports that Bobby attacked a boy his size on the playground 
for hasing got in hu way on the slide Father separated them and Bobby then 
began to cry and told his father that he was crying not because he was hurt but 
because his father didn t let him hurt the boyl 

It was more difficult to observe the viassitudes of Bobby s relationship 
with his sister, Carol He showed more warmth to her than to anyone 
else hugging and kissing her At times he ignored her when she greeted 
him eagerly, as tliough he did not even see her He would talk with the 
teachers m an indulgent and condescending way about her baby talk 
and spcual needs Tliough he was never seen to be rough with her at 
school mother complained that he would hit her and at umes the maid, 
wiili whom he had a positive relation saying 'Im hitting you, but I 
really want to hit mother and Carol The parents reported that he was 
never jealous of her, the teachers have seen only indirect signs of it- 


Ag^esuv:ly, Activity, and Performance 

Tlic most outstanding feature of Bobby's pathology, i e , visible to an 
umnincd observer, was his marked ngidiiy and passivity The impression 
of ilic teachers was that if giscn a choice, he would just sit. He vsas not 
given tins clioicc. but was persistently stimulated Increase in the range 
and tem^ of activity, involving more large muscle play, naturally 

of anxiety Aggressive games 
tvrfnrm u'' t t ^ *^*miarkable improvement m his work bench 

to fight defensively and ofTcnsivclyr 

tone at il ult around The cliangc in voice volume and body 

tone at Uiis time of the year was dramatic. 


10/M— Bo* ’/y 
n** 1 aiVcd I j-n 


not be penuidcd w pm an, Uc hoaered al >"T 

one po nt “What would you like to dot* Bobby Nothin? 
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just s.t heru and ssatt for Mommy IVtot do jou do uhen jou re a »wbo,! 
(Earlier m the day he told me that he has a cotsboy suit) Bobby 1 shoot. 
V horn? Bobby Carol and Mommy Someumes I don t have to wear a cowboy 
s^and I shoo/carol and Mommy Hss hmeless voice lent a ~ 

to his remark. But when a lew other duldren jomed us and began to talk ol can 
Bobby had enough Mtality to join in 

Any acttvtty snvolvtng the slightest change sn 

faster and taster, daring to jump a ^ j^mself, 

tour year old, in comparison with them. 

d/l_Bohhy hold, hi, hammer in sod. a way - die nail 

gendy though I had repeatedly s vj^oroudy today voilung on his tram 
5/2&-Bobby hammered and it be 

He ncedj much Ie» help now and do .ejatiomlup between himself the 

finished? although he could not grasp the xelatiom p 

wood and the finished product 

Fears, Amuty and Defenses ^11 pervasive and over 

As we have tried to show, y J 5 ,p,al to which he 

whelming at first. ^ of this child s baste amtiety 

responded with panic. Tln‘>“Sli ^ To the esttent to 

ran the wool ot ,,a,ed trom the matnx of anxiety, 

which Bobby s fean could be * „t ms l't= 

they could be said to have this psy delayed followed by 

in which extrautcrine .^th the mother, ‘L 

overcompensated and uneasy 1^ objects casuation j 

nccompanied by vomiting ’"^^.Kiuon, he mn,^ ®,^,on was 
pora.1 (On *= paych-^^f^” „.bs ) Shorlly after, “““ ““ 
mg test because he om.lted the KUy 

swe do not SS'^SitUoW-. uc » ■« 

Jn idenufication with the m 
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expressed in Cranldy phallic terms fear that his penis would fall off, again 
accompanied by vomiting He consistently refused to use the toilet in the 
nunery, until ^^ell after midyear Then, after urinating he would care 
fully wipe his penis He reacted to every tear, break, disconnection of 
objects, as if it were catastrophic. In the following incident, the panic 
when he gagged on a tiny piece of paper may be understood as the vsish 
fear of swallowing vital bodily parts, in which breast and penis vs ere 
equated (Nunberg, 1949) 


11/25— After lunch he was listening to a story with the group Lollipops svere 
distributed. He peeled the paper off with inGnite care and began sucking Sud 
denly he rose and cned weakly, ‘ Paper* and began to gag I removed him from 
the group, he spat out a tiny piece of paper, nnsed his mouth, gave up the pop 
and returned to the story The teacher read about the monkey which broke its 
leg In a hollow voice, without sign of panic, Bobby repeated ' He broke his leg 
and looked at me Later he told me the monkey lost its leg At rest he asked for 
the doll bottle, which he sucked, then fed the doll, and stuck the bottle between 
her legs 


At five and a half, when he began to express oedipal jealousy, jn a 
suspiaously quasi form (p 339), no change in castration anxiety was 
seen, nor any signs of superego Connation 

In The Problem of Anxiety (1926), Freud gives us four genetic sources 
of anxiety the psychic helplessness in infancy, the danger of object loss 
m early childhood, the danger of castration in the phallic phase, the 
dread of superego in latency Bobby never outgrew the anxiety of the 
first two stages It only took on the coloration of castration anxiety in the 
phallic phase 

It IS interesting to take a look at the defenses used by this almost 
defenseless child Wilhdraual and avoidance, still almost on a reHex 
letcl, Here typical for Bobby at the time of admission (five yean and 
/ described on the first day of school 

(p 340), Vihich is almost identical with Watsons (1919) description of 
the neonate s raponse to loss ot support and loud noise IVhen he could 
IKrmit himself more coutaet with reality, regrerrion funcuoned as the 
rcJrT, “ progression These defenses, together with 

and wi'ihm*! all normal at appropriate developmental levels 

*’> “■>'>'>? a pathological degree In dis- 
lc-ol\as , “ defense. Anna Freud (1937) says, ‘ But when it 

So irow””l‘Fl-°^ an intolerance of -pata’ 

punished bv im'”''^ i method ot flight, such withdrawal is 

punished by impaired development. kVhen Bobby refused a gun, saying. 
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“They’ll shoot me," he almost resembled Anna Freuds liitle football 
player, m his use of restricuon Bobby seemed to say. If tliey sm my 
ageresstve intentions they 11 shoot me, better not allow m>’self the 
plLure of shooting” Bobby s repetiUousnes^, which was a presenting 
problem at the time of intake, is similar to but different in degree from 
the normal dnld s less repetitive play to master anxiety Bobby has been 
repemiously drawing out," as the parents put it, unpleasant experiences 

Hrmrify^tstted im father s office, here an old hdy 

htm whtch upset htm Hts dntwtngs f 

child the latter with tears streaming down his face It is a sale gues 
thaf 'thl child associated the old lady wnh the lost 
Bobby’s repettnousness ts also ” tmpulses 

the wish for symbtotre umon Aether adult or 

(Freud, 1926) In '“'fhe Id' ‘'P’" 

child, is to infuriate Repressto nnwm? has become one of 

tions has been total, aided ^le home, because the 

Bobby’s favonte occupations though «str^^^^^ 

children will say lliey re dirtyl exoression of loss and rainu 

family figures and look Uke a 55 j„ „ an atlempt 

non of the object ™ sensations is potentially a sublimation 

at mastery of traumatic audit ly f^idtousness as a true re 

We are not inclined to look ““ hypersensinvity over 

cctian iormation, but rather os P (^„j,oajness A recently ac 
laid with the mirojection o humor On November 10, he surts 

quired means of mastering ^ over to an expression 

Bobby IVben.,mo.bercommgI 

11/25— The starting pomt IS a*, ^ „ .miiaun'' himwlf he then appe 

by asking for _a bold and aggreisn 

tducalwnal Therapy „„h Bobby, some 

A vanety of educat.onal "fahrajs leavmg dm leader 

sistenl sumulatton was n 
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iiy. Dosing of new experiences allowed for reality testing and gradual 
mastery of anxiety. There were times when Mrs. Krown did not yield to 
his regressive demands, but rather firmly insisted that he use his newly 
acquired ego gains. This was effective only after the original and "trans- 
ferred" symbiosis was replaced with autonomous ego strength. 

12 / 1 — ^Bobby was building with blocks and whining repetitiously for his 
mother. Mrs Krown* "Thai's what )ou used to say when you were hide. Novf 
you are big and don't have to say jt any more." Bobby stopped. Later that day 
he said to Mrs. Shohan* "U^en 1 was little, I used to say I want Mommy. Now 
I m big and don't have to say it any more." 

There were other examples of his suggestibility and echolalia like repeti- 
tion, which show the psychic process of introjection at work. His sub- 
sequent behavior speaks for assimilation and integration. Humor worked 
more and more effectively in helping Bobby over difficult spots in hts 
daily hfc. Soon he took it over as his own defense against anxiety. 
Bobby achieved his freest behavior when Mrs Krown "took a cue from 
him and babied him." This later became an experimental method, under 
the heading of Guided Regression io Ltbtdtnal Fixation Points, of which 
we give tlirce examples. 


10/20—1 had to leave for a conference and on ray return 1 found Bobby 
lying, inert, on hii cot. though »t was not rest tune. I look a cue from hun and 
babied him. I offered him a salt shaker filled with water which he began to suck 
greedily and with delight, asking it to be refilled. He said, "I’m a baby," and 
whined for his mother. Now she appeared. He continued to suck and told her 
gleefully. "I'm a bab)!" I suggested to the mother quietly to find an excuse for 
leaving, which she did, ver) displeased with the scene \Vhen she said she was 
going to Carol, he said, "All right, do as you like," and continued sucking Then 
he b^n timidly to sprinkle on the fioor I looked on permissively. he 
ipnnUcd more boldly in wider ardcs He became more and more delighted and 
*he shaker and continued to sprinkle, singing, giggling, shouting. 
Heehee, haw havr" with abandoned laughter, addressing remarks to the chil- 
dren at random. He opened the salt shaker and spilled the water on the floor. 
looUng at me In rcipome to my pcrmmnc look, he stepped into the 
puddle and mev«d in it wuh hi, hand. Then he took turns sucking, sprintlirg. 
moimg. following me out into the anteroom, away from the group, where h« 

Ko-ns "P ""d <I»™ ■!.= 

oV! "II. " ’■."'•inon, ol «hom h. ii alra.d, "braiJC he “ 

50 U v,„,.d ...d n..l. a 1 . 1 ., . ^ ^ J b= 
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cause you are a big boy and can open and dose the salt shaker Viithout help 
Again vigorous assent Unfortunately this episode is as jntemipted for wternal 
reasons and I had to send him quickly to his regular teacher iMihout adcqime 
prepamtion AccordinE m ttather Jtcr I Wl be let out u udd slmeL The 
vhole mcident lasted about a minute but I could not console him on my return 
He kept asking for bis mother and I took lum to her 

The second example oecuned the followrng If “ 

not yet recovered from the traumauc. though bne£ loss of his speaal 
teacher the day before 

He amxared ill and withdrasen Alter ah other attempts to ronse him Med 
I p”“dTm”?;and down like a 

higher level m ego '“"““'“"S to oornmnnicarion I base a 

mother one of his early examples o pec 

new tram that is just like Jerry $ The mm j . jg him home 

day he was part of S™“P .‘Te^rrif But Bobby said to his regular leaeber 
alter lunch because I had to lease «”'l' ’ ,o test m 

My mother wants me to go home before rest 1 want y 

schooll . 

In the third example, on ' for two 

out his motlier His ^cauuous and defeaust two-jcarold 

year olds and there he beame -^nfidence. which he absorbed as 
She gave support and an j j jtam something new in 

his own saying tnumphamly. t>e^^ J boats 

schooll He reached ^,n„g dm elevator operator (a 

ful and aggressive He insiste mollicr, with no observable 

woman) Apm he relapsed to whtn.ng for moUie 

provocation . ^mut of libidinal expression from 

In die first example, Bobby ran be display and 

oral sucking-utcdtral ’P^^ow the pattern of Bobby s ego pow* 

boastfulness All three the last achicseracnt- 

relapse-guided r=P“'‘’'’TP,'^ na.^ The elevated aBccnsc tone 
temporary relapsc-e<>">‘>^^‘™ P accompanied die 'P‘>«’“.°. 
and release from inner restront, wi 


ccompanicu u.w -t—- 

ise irou. - „„ ,n smking contrast to nu 

regresston to hh.d.nal 


on points were ■" together 

mured 

wnh the f“”«“"‘"SJ’u„totunatcl) such expenenw had l 

thempeutte he mteresu of the group 

m the nursery to safeguant tnc 


m the nursery t 
0 Ue arc 

in our three J«r-o!d nuneT 


method of g«dedregre«.cn» 


a group c»per5««* 
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DuGNOsnc Discussion 

The child v.e have described has features in common vvith the atypical 
children described m the literature, such as autistic withdrawal, symbiouc 
attachment to the mother, fragmented ego, abundance of diffuse anxiety 
and severe ego distortions (Bender, 1947, Kanner, 1942, Mahler, 1952, 
Rank and MacNaughton, 1950, Weil, 1953 ) What was speafic to Bobby 
was his marked ngidity, passwtty, absence of aggressivtty, restriction of 
activity This we ascnbe to the “organismic distress" at birth (colic, dy- 
ing, vomiung), perhaps ‘ intrautenne pre anxiety” (Greenacre, 1952) Hu 
libido thus narassistically fixated by "primal anxiety” in the neonatal 
period, interfered disastrously with normal ego development. Maternal 
overprotcction further interfered with the process of differentiauon 
basic to the formation of true object relations^p and acquisition of ego 
funcuom The balance between introjection and projection had been 
disturbed at a time when these mechanisms are crucial for the differen 
nation between self and not-selL Repetitise vomiting, ic., disturbance 
between intake and outgo, could be the physiologic analogue of this But 
It IS because tlie total dynamic economy appeared to be disturbed, that 
one cannot exclude the contribution of hereditary factors ’ 


Present Status 

In die familiar surroundings of his nursery, where the children, iot 
all their aggressiMiy, show a high degree of tolerance for individual dif 
fcrcnccs, Bobby is able to funcuon well He does eserything the group 
docs, but at a noticeably slower pace, with much less intensity and with 
autmic like lapses on ‘ bad days Though he now seems to enjoy himself, 
he IS far less spontaneous than the other diildren His facial expression 
often bean the stamp of anxiety and discontent. He is sull too easily 
intcrruptrf m any actisiiy by extra louune stimuli, as though he were 
eser on the alcrL Tactual lialluanaiions (ram on his face) were twice 
picked up by ihc tcaclier On hu * bad days it is difficult to draw him 
into aemu^ on ‘good days" he can be singled out only by careful 
^ usually precede an illness or follow immediately 

a er an i He still drops out of an activity, if he is hurt, no xnat*^ 
I vro^css He no longer dogs hw 

1 cps he IS not so rcpctiiious, he willingly remains 

***” (hocrore alio « pen enecd a fonuiio^ 

not irttiiti on c» ^ 1°*’^ nwdt iho«.n neiiher oicrwhclmins 7 

^ A deta.«ol . ody o' ih.i child » pUnned. 
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the maid or with the paternal grandparents [^vhora he repcuuously (1) 
questions about their age and death], while his parents are away, he 
can ride on the subway with his parents, he can talk, with people when 
they go visiting he is much less cowardly in physical artivities (which 
IS a mixed blessing for his parents, who ha\e a sery low tolerance for 
aggression), he is mo« spontaneous wth his parents, and likes to tell 
tiiL o£ his acluevements m school (In the light of his anal-erotic tie to 
his father, it is noteworthy that even after he began to 
adequate workbench products, he would stdl sase primitive dough and 
clay masses to show h.s faUtcr ) Through thetr 1^"“ ''”5 

learned how to tali with Bobby about the death o! h.s giaudmother 
subsequent events * 

Promoiis and Further Treatment -,nnnf evaluate it 

IxceUent as Bobby’s gtowth has been 

prognosucally Tlw ““J acpendent on his°syra’h“>'‘^ 

autonomous ego How ■”“* *“* « „„„p, a bit, is a spec 

attadunent to the nunery, if one m y of borrmied ego 

ulatton It may be tint •such for ^ 

strength [as he has been receiving) ^ , psycliotherapy 

time (Mahler, 1952) But t. .he%uents anxiety, 

may succeed in neutralizing su At the very least, 

which will make available inner sou ® j psycJioanalytic treatment 

tt should shed some light on Zcussion oF theomtical 

for children with such severe o j intrapsjcluc diangcs, which 

problems such as the nature ^ therapy as distinct from cduca 

take place in relation to W*”" ' malurational changes, will be 
tioual therapy ^ "J been applied 

postponed until after psychoanalyuc uicrap, 
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the changing pattern of transference 

IN THE ANALYSIS OF AN ELEVEN-YEAR. 
OLD GIRL 


By SARA KUT* (London) 


This paper ins been stimulated by Selma Fraiberg s article “Trans 
lerence in Child Analysis (1950) She comes to the conclusion that the 
material she desmbes did not permit the me of the term 'transference 
neurosis" " . . for •^^e sasv no evidence that die child gave up jus 

neurosis m the course of therapy and centered it anew on the analyst and 
the analytic situation ' She talks of the "extension of symptoms into 
the analytic situation, since these are not relinquished in the child a 
daily life, and of the child in analysis reliving his neurosis on the lamthar 
home ground Her paper concludes svith the question 

Ac what age cm we expect to find conditions which fator the develop- 
ment of a transference neurosis? It would seem that m puberty, when the 
insiinctua! striVTngs are revived but cannot be directed to the original 
objects because of the child s fear of the insuncts it would sene the purpose 
of the pubertal neurosis to transfer the hbuiinal unpuhes. 

However, in her work, she has found that 


the original neurosis is still centered to a large ectenc on die sphere 
of the home and the infanule objects we cannot yet speak of a innsfcrencc 
neurosis It may be that we arc not justified in looking for i transference 
neurosis at any point before mauinty it vrould seem that before the 
superego has become independent of the parenu and before new objecu are 
sought to replace the pirenis m the didd s Jove life there can be no mouve 
for live formation of a transference neurosis 


1 Child Therapist, East London tiild Guidance 
Tlierapy Clinic. I am grateful w H Holier who in 
case for the Hampstead Child Thenpy Course m wdl 
she contnbuted to this paper 


Cl me, and Jfampstead Child 
upervised the (wginnfng of tbn 
as for the bcfpful luggesuonj 
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^Vhat ha\e other tvTiters said about transference in child analysis’ 


Transference [sa)^ Berta Bomstein (1945)] is used svxth \anous mean 
mgs escn in Freuds svntings Two of them may be more dearly differen 
tiatcd. Transference in the broader sense may comprise all that goes on in 
the relation beivicen patient and analyst, in the narrouer sense it may mean 
certain emotional attitudes of the patient to his analjst that repeat patterns 
of his infanule relationship to his parents The analyst may become the target 
of many of tlie child s sexual or aggressise impulses and occasionally and 
iMthm a limited scope he may play the part of one of the parents And yet 
as a rule no transference neurosis in the proper sense of the term arises The 
symptoms are not centered around the analysts person nor around happen 
ings during the analytic session There is no need for him (the child) to 
repeat his reactions sacariously since he still possesses his original lose 
objects his parents in reabty 


Anna Freud, ssTiung on controsersies about the technique of child anal 
•ysis in her paper ‘ Indicauons for Child Analysis’ (1945) states 


It IS an open and controscrsial quesuon whether the relauonship oi 
the child to the analyst is really gosemed exclusively by a transference 
Situation Esen if one part of the child s neurosis is transformed into a Iran** 
fercnce neurosis in the manner in which this happens in adult analysis 
another part of the child $ neurotic reactions remains grouped around the 
parents who arc the original objecu of the pathogenic past. 


Here, Uicn, are a sanely of views Selma Fraiberg speaks of ‘ an evten 
Sion of symptoms * into the analysis, Berta Bomstein states that there is 
no need for the diild to develop a transference neurosis since he still pos 
sases Ins original objects, his parents, and Anna Freud is of the opinion 
that the rehiionsliip between child and analyst is not really governed 
exclusively by a transference situation” If the child s libido reniaios 
aiiaclicd to his ongmal objects throughout the analysis, as Selma Fraiberg 
maintains, one would assume that resistances are to be found in relauon 
to the material brought about parents and siblings, and that the trans- 
crcncc do« not provide the strongest resistance as Freud (1912) de* 
11 ' paper **nic Dynamics of the Transference ’ 

Anna Fr^d s iiaiement Unt * part of the child s neurosis is transformed 
''o''C'cr. that there are at let" 
, ashen tranjlerence does constitute a strong 

) f " ^ ''‘’“‘‘"I 

trantleirnce \n •'ere to the different t)p» o' 

tramleience Anna Freud hat diittuguiihed (a) ttansrcrence ot hbidiual 
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impulses, (b) transfer of defenses, (c) acting out m the uansference Selma 
Fraiberg maintains that a transfer of libidinal impulses does not occur 
for the reasons quoted above and that although the child diyla)S his 
affection for us, his dependence on us and at times his anger and jealoujr 
of oUier patients, we only share these feelings mlh his own parents and 
at that, we must say that we usually obtain such emotional reactions in 
more diluted form tlian they appear in the family tdah"™ 

on, and I shall try to illustrate the na^c 

Vcou’S‘’noted a^mher tunes I shall tr, to inquue into 
some of the motives for thae varying reactions 

Summary of Background 

Joys .vas «n and a half y«n TU 

eldest of— noiv— SIX children ^ 3, ol treaimeni Joy was relerrrf w 

aged ten months ^'l,?,,’„“*|u(i-at school-amounted to 

us becsuse of a severe middleelass Jewt had done 

pseudodebihly Her parenli overcome her difficulties bul dieir 

iverything they could think of to help her over 
efforts did not meet wilh any ,e bolh of them haw 

Although the pawnli from .momma 

able problems of their own The father jo obie^ 

be Ihe cause of I... release from 1'' ^ "i" Moreover ■■ has '.eco“ 
sional type of person svhose major ihe de 

dear to me that ihe s"™ “ duldten male opon her 
which both her hmband and hw j j charming gul “ ^ 

VVhen I met Joy, she gave the nnpremo" 
andll compleVon She >■”'> go^ v^o.ce and »ns.dera 1=^“., 

g, lied child " ‘dr “ ° any adult with whom she wm 

fn drawing Teadiers >■“ ?»""“ ™„, Sidd she was how a„d 

were wont to reraatl what a p ^^pie she set her )OU g 

from her backwardness at ich Gnidsnee Omlc svhid. 

exhis child was .sealed 

the direction of Dr A o 
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and hrolher ^vcre at the top o£ their forms In fact, she had given up competing 
VMih them, along vsith all activity Denial was one of her strongest defenses — »i 
v\a$ a ‘farnil) defense ’ which even much later in treatment recurred after a 
holiday ’ In our house, one is not afraid, was a frequent statement after ab- 
sences from the clinic. (This * family defense’ has been considerably modified 
in the course of Joy’s treatment, as the mother espeaally has gamed some msight 
into iL) Outwardly so apparently v\ell adjusted Joy in fact presented the piaure 
of a cliild with a rigid obsessional character formation, with strong reaction 
formations against aggression and feelings of envy and jealousy Severe maso- 
diisitc tendencies interfered with any success she might have had with her ability 
to draw Her social relationships v.erc described as satisfactory, though later on 
1 learned that this was not so 

Joy’s hbidinal development and her object relationships had been disturbed 
on almost every Icscl She had been a delicate child and the local Welfare 
Clinic, run on Mothercraft lines, had impressed upon the mother the need to 
treat tins child as a vegetable marrow’ and to keep her as quiet as possible, 
which meant tliat she spent long periods alone in her pram. X.ater on the mother 
accused herself of having followed advice which went against her ovvn intuitive 
feelings A nanny shared the care of the child with the mother, who had to 
leave Joy sometimes for days, to accompany her husband on one of bis many 
business journeys 

Habit training again in accordance with advice from the Welfare Chnic, 
was far more rigidly observed with Joy than with any of the other children 
\ery early defenses against aggression were noticed by both parents Even ** 
a tiny girl of about two or so her parents were amared to find her so kind and 
scniiine to oUicr peoples misfortunes. For example, she would never make one 
of the remarks commonly made by children without any inhibition, when meet 
ing a cripple, or a beggar in ragged clothes. She could not have been more than 
tl rec when, out walking wiili her parents, sbe noticed a one legged man 
wlicn he was a long distance away did she turn round to make sure he was out 
of canho* and then wlujpcr something about ’ Uic poor man to her parents, 
between the ages of two and a hall and three she had an anxiety attack at 
die s.-ht of a beanled rran at a children s parry to which her father had taken 
her Short!) Ufore this incident the family I, ad evacuated and for the first 
Joy wai sliarmg her parents bedroom A week or two later, her father joined 
tl e \rn<y hh- was alone with her mother for most of Uie time, but father came 
I -c for week end* and occaiionally mother and daughter joined him nwr 
h » car p. At those i,r-« Joy had to share the parents bedroom. She was about 
t ^te when her taler wat bom and during this time she was separated for about 
’’m''" I of friends Her moUirr 

t ‘ r-e ,h» Ubeses ihi. must have been a very unhappy time for hef 

Z Z 1 «]«««! 

\ frienlt From about three onwards, it wa* 

I pervmal.tr semeil to have changed. She became less spontaneout 
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more limid and iMllidran-n The birth ot a brother tolloned a year later and 
.he bcE.nn.ng nl sch(X.l hie cmnoded with eiacnanon to a hoariing ^ool 
She ..a. accompanied by her lounger inter but mother and the baby brother 

"”The'lrtn'trtt ol the analyni haa been to understand the mod.et-ch.ld rela 
..onThip m"ll ... ran..lica..on. And .. .. here diat the changing natme ol die 
transference can best be desaibed 

Mud. ot the material Joy brought was 1*' l“eTl.a 

dra^uiigs Since she is \ei) gifted, s e fantasies To 

interest in drawing and paintny m o . i trend, tliey were 

begin with, her u^ 

ng.d, oltcn unreal, and “'"ayi po panicular difficulty m drawing peo- 
major defense mechamsms Sira h P improved correspondingly 

pie As the analysts progressed. P jmnes she invented 

Occasionally, drawings went used spontane 

Some ot these were '"S'''*’ by the srtdtl.nlding of ma 
ously. though r^isGinees Jshe sucked her tburab a. 

tcnal and in stubborn. '<’"2^"''"“ " „ .-do this m the sessions after 
home as well a, at school, she »"'! ".pppnnd for die firs, nine 
some monllis Her sense ot ori P cimiw 

months her mother accompanied her on her y 


Part 1 .^rsirtinpd at length about the 

In the third month ot i had tar too many children 

■esence of oUier patterns and aeso.e to her To to 

he more cltildren I saw. *= Ie» hto I ha , u,d pro 

tend she talked of me as "<»”' 1“™ leav.ng she burs, oub 

ire all she wanted And one fascinating what you can 

;om,nghere.sl.kea.reasurehunt „ 

' Thts fantasy ot 'he ,Semd“rom ho^^ 

jout time, proved to ^lenf person and den 

garded her motlier as an ^ cluldren there 

if^so many cluldren. berame 

ley there ts to go round '"“"iSTy d.reCcd 

toes and socks whicn 
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manded a mackintosh and a pair ot ^sellingtons for her dolls, which I 
was to make for an already extensive ^vardrobc. Side by side with these 
demands went a great deal of aggression and jealousy toward the other 
patients, especially one adolescent boy. Having met him, instead of facing 
her jealousy of this boy she identified with him — a very Jewish-looking 
boy — as Mordechai in die Purim story, ^ and projected onto me the hatred 
and violence she felt by assigning to me the role of Haman. By the 
following day, however, she had decided, "I have no choice but to be 
Hamanl” Slowly she could recognize her identification as a defense, and it 
became possible for her to talk about her aggression toward me because 
she thought I favored this boy, without too much fear of the consequences 
of her hostility (to be hanged like Haman) Following this material, she 
was able to verbalize a fantasy she had about her seven and a-half-year old 
sister who was nicknamed “Tom" — short for tomboy. Joy had a fantasy 
that her sister, the second child in the family, was "a boy in disguise." 

Although the wish for a penis, and complaints against her mother for 
not providing her with one, dominated the content of the early sessions, 
the fantasy Joy had about her mother at that time was that of an “omni- 
potent," all powerful person. Tliis fantasy first emerged in the transfer- 
ence, where I was likened to “a fairy" in whose power it was to fulfill all 
her wishes The passive character of this child showed itself particularly 
strongly here, since there is no active attempt to seek some way of satis- 
fying her own wishes. Moreover, an excessive oral demandingness, if 
oral greed, divorced from any appreciation of reality, as in her demand 
for a pair of wellingtons for her doll, was introduced in the transference 
A strong aggressive element often made these sessions almost intolerable 
for me. She would stand over me and watch the progress of the dolls 
garment like an "overseer." If I was too slow, I was sure to be repri- 
manded. 

At that early stage, sex differences were denied and adults and chil- 
dren were thought of as “fairies”— sexless creatures. Her sibling rivalry 
was also first introduced in the transference and directed toward siblings 
m general. 


ici™ or “''’’"■‘"E ‘Ire victory oi Jc«. over PenijM during 

IsuTcr As ™<»T h»d been faahtated by the Jeivish QO«=n 

Jbe had uoo H r™- I"' g»l and encouraged by her uncle Mordechar. 

hono,^ V,e,e ’’“'i ’‘'"‘■“ba. had saved the h.ng's hie. (or «luch h.gb 

iofliiential nosi? ‘*.“1!°" >bn Pentan Grand Vizier, ensued him b j 

Jens in PeJS Th “o'* downlali oi Mordechai, but oi a" 

iigns and b oiivl, 1^““?. ''''P b" “"o" Mordechai, diseoveted h.s d=e 

S hudi Serf! r' «“”■»»• dossnfall „e „as beheaded by Ihe very gallons be 
lor Mordechai, Haman has become a symbol of the archenemy oi the Je»> 
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Next we siw the emergence of her jealousy of the boy ivliom she 
believed me to prefer Defenses could tot be detected m die iranster 
ence To overcome her jealousy she tot identified uidi the object of 
her envy The therapist was allotted the role of the torturer and mu 

‘■'TevemlTpects meet here This child, severe superego could no. per 
mit any expLsion of hostili.y so she a. tot ™ 

therapist who became the murderer But this X",angrf 

she now accused herself of being Hainan w to ' aggres 

for his murderous intenuons Here one can kc ^^^h ^ 

Sion against herself expressed by ascribing to 

for her aggression toward me-ihe rooincr p 
me the role of Haman ivho is evcntua y g mother Now once 

tion of the severe dead, wishes iLurference she could 

she had been able to ^ “"J'„,„p, at home Since these vvere 
accept tliem as belonging to he . , too dangerous to face 

v.taUyahve-tliattslibidmally tohmrf-^ p„ed the way for 

tliem outright Transference i 'P . j ^ importance that the 
the conHicU centering around the .J,* i/bome situation- 

matertal only dtanged and Pt^ . 



Selma traiuerg»-»*6''‘ , unconsaous impulses u*.ww.- 

as a defense against the '““S" part.cnlarly the second sutet 

toward the modier and ^jj^Iears h.s impulses may bring 

Selma Fraibergs remark that th relevant lor transferenre 

about an nbjeclive danger of the cli.lds real.^ 

interpretations at that stage aide .ence of 

testing-since she ,..11 believed ^ ,™he, Joy also did not 

enabled die ego finally to accept ® directed diem onre 

say from my experience t^h ^ ,n work i 

reactions with being the p 
tiiat It IS witli adults 


Part 2 


ILtnal events 
mil"' The anal'y^U lately uken up w. Jo> 
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e\enL Dunng the absence of her parents, the analysis "was unproductise, 
and short!) after tlieir return tse learned that the mother svas pregnant 
The long isait until tlie birth of the bab) ga\e ample opportunity for the 
anal)sis of sibling nsalry, death t ishes directed toisard them, castration 
ssishes directed more spcafically toi^ard the younger brother, and, of 
course Joy's intense penis cn\7, as tsell as her fear that this neiv baby 
might be a boy Joy thought of many different tsays of disposing of the 
baby, ii.hich could be understood in terms of repressed fantasies and 
deaili Y.ishes she had had at the time of the birth of the other brothers 
and sisters Hostility toisard the mother, as vtell as the matenal around 
the siblings %>as first brought in the tiansferena, as described earlier, 
and then linked up sMih the appropnate object. 

A Soon after the bmh of the baby boy, toward the end of the sec 
ond year of treatment, I b<^n to notice a cunous situation She openly 
expressed her hostility tov^'ard both parents and siblings and apparently 
did not show any deferues against it- There seemed to be no resistances. 


and the matenal about home was accompanied by a great deal of affect. 
'V\Tii!e making allowances for the present, painful reality situation which 
contnbuted to her feelings of loneliness and isolation, espeoally ber 
distress at seeing so little of her mother and linking it with past reac 
lions to ord past pregnanaes, and, furthermore, making allowances (or 
ilie working tlirough of her affects and linking those svith the appropriate 
content, since isolation of affect and content had been another of her 
defenses— I felt, nesenlieless that we were not progressing 
She strongly resisted the discussion of any transference matenal, yc^ 
reaaion formation against her jealousy of other patients s as seiy notice 
able For instance, she was careful to lease paper and penals in good 
condition for them Not only did she defend herself against her jealousies 
of odicr patients wnh mechanisms similar to those she had used at hom'** 

but she was acting out m the tiansferencc Esentually, a change of ume 

I had to make brought the matenal to a head- Th'Tc were endless com 
p amts of the neglectful treatment she receised from her parent* 
cs^iallj from her mother She denied that these feelings belonged to her 
re tiom up to me and accepted the change of time apparently well She 
w-as a '*10 undeniand her own jealousies at home as well as those of 
her broths and satcr She described csen her father's jealousy of the 
new babs and his feeling that the children were taking up loo much of 
Jdcntificauon with me— the therapist— in a p<«itire 
t f to the family Since the amsal of the baby, 

n„, , I'”" n'gl-t and ailed for her mother repeatedly 

adned to the general intubilitr o! cteryonc at home. At last Joy 
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took It upon herself to say to her mother. ' Do you kn™ "h> “ 

havintt a sleeping problem' Its bemuse you hate no ume for ™> “ 

mt now, you lon’t even kiss m goodmgh.l The mother tool h 
daughter’s advice and the sleepmg pmblem of li^ 
cleared up Wide her idenulicalion tviUi me helped h 
cSfully with an irritating situation, 1 neterdieless aslcd myself tthy .lie 

identiaecl with me just then oulbunt of anger 

The answer was not long ■" P'^rriltaiuriier noimihys l.le 
against me in whicli she accused .i,/ innsfcrcnce had clnngcd 

„fr mother, shotted that ‘trrdt" she had to male 

However, before %erbalmng her ^ ^1,2 subsequent 

sure that I knew of her positive tee P analysed agaimt 

material, dealing with her hostility an 

the background of a p^iute lor her only .then 

was m die foreground She „o„5 thote days when she 

she was not yet able to tale i VT , |,jj g ten her mote 

was my analytic baby, =''= y^.nder to her She accuieil 
things, including time, and ha die nral 

paultTwouw ii“'o ,™:‘"ml,eTwho°‘pS«; 

rKm ■ slJeXUrrglnr^nd who neglected ctcDone -o 

this b!ue,eyed curly Inired well manneretl girl ailnl 

One day Joy, a reserved and eaueme y^^^^ „r, 

for a cup of tea the moment the scssi die waiting 

!i°Lush she had seen oiher P’--" we wete able lo • « 

room And could she please toe l« ' in 

will! oral fruslralion „Un lo he one of ihe grced.ta ea.en 

bab), and I learned that Joy ' f, rushed the dinner 

the school She ,rl her that she ofien^ 

duldren I" ha^rrepcat tn die Ta"' her 
It seemed then that s siiufaction wns not du her 

experiences Tlie cma . though *he clam w i 

mother, but toward he th ^ to gu-e 

,elf to what she thought her m ^ 

“"^n: wTa'lso the P'"«‘;'; 7 „”.Crr’w..hho.d^^^^^^^^ 
idle, we had long „|,ng element She ‘ “ ^ un' oly 

seemed to he the mm. - « „sd= oalhatilw 

use of criyon. to pam. ,„.^.iom and aSS. 

mess Silences, aliernato 
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had to be "undone" as soon as possible The transference relatjonship 
was of a sadomasochistic nature and we could see how tlie ambivalence 
influenced her menial processes Whenever we saw a link with her learn 
ing difficulties it was, of course, interpreted When we discussed her oral 
frustration in relation to the breast feeding of her brother, for instance, 
it was evident that since she did not permit him to enjoy the breast, 

' to take in ’ the good food, she had, in accordance with her defense 
mechanism, to turn it against herself and forbid herself any "taking m, 
which contributed to her mattentivcness at school Arithmetic was her 
special problem Numbers had a variety of meanings Firstly, they re 
minded her of excreta to which she referred as "doing numbers " (Habit 
training had been a rigid and quick affair Anal drives were repressed 
and turned into reaction formation) But numbers were also called 
figures, and figures stood for people She remembered her first weeks 
at school and her bewilderment at die sight of numbers — figures Slie 
used to turn to the girl next to her and ask what it was all about This 
memory was actually ‘ remembered in the transference " For days she 
plagued me with questions like. ' Please tell me how I should draw this,' 
or. Is this the right way of doing it? ' These were nonsensical questions 
coming from Joy, the expert in drawing Only when this was interpreted 
as a transference manifestation did she remember the actual episode at 
school Once she had remembered this episode we also learned that U 
occuned at the boarding school to which she had been sent shortly after 
die birth of the third child and first boy The number figures reminded 
ber of her sadistic wishes against mother and baby brother who had re 
mamed together in London Subtracting— i e , uking away— was linked 
er castration wishes and therefore forbidden Adding was also 
snrn^* conflicted with her denial of the sex differences and was as* 

ZZ T X, ? ^ of her ambivalent 

the revP^^r A"? ? counterpart m her learning problems Here it was 
cents namely, the “bringing together of two con 

stile’ o/tlf powers oE comprehension, end at this 

mo?ier anrbTbraVr “ 

part of the inn? clanty I cannot go into all the ramifications of this 
of both oral an!?**' ^°“cse, a great deal of overlapping 

phase had talen Moreover, since regression to the anal 

and the charade with strong oral elements — the thumbsuclJng 

tooVa tag nme ‘ --Oon.and.ngness_ta analyse o£ this pertod 
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B rhalhc matenal had been present for 

'““Her tvrsh to be a baby bo, gave »ay to 

whose place she coveted for it won nng _ exclusne nghts 

and put her into a she was able to understand 

than a child could have Again ^ojg she 

her relationship toward her fat er difficult to deal with She 

adopted in the transference ivas ar and noticed when 

showed considerable curiosity about my p passion 

1 wore a dillerent frock «o , ,“"aUo wearing a frock she 
I had to Enish on time and told ““ j about her mollier who 

did not know The following day slmeomph. ^ 

had no time for her and „,a„„„ to the transference she 

were together When I took P her complaints about her mother 

denied it vehemently only “ “"“"“h^" “^he smnted to go to die 
Mother had been most >7“'™' ‘ . mefat all since she had her mind 
cinema svith Daddyl Mother „ ,ls Daddyl SI e fantas. d 

on other things If it isn t i ,he evening and that mig 

that I would go out and enjoy e„e could not do justice to 

to marriage and my giving “P ^e same time have a '= 

the needs'of ones P«‘'"“ f f^’^e I ” 

bemcen being 7i,*'''fajher while one could observe a c 

she identified with her treatmen ^ 

conception o£ the ro e o j [atmg over their nM ^ of 

Identify with members of At to ”J,;'"“„c„u 

for instance lapsing i t g^ 3 „ons were ^ joy had hnl= 

"f- 

and girls she “'t^ represented to ag^ j ^,.h session was 

ne. pauem and 

drawn out as long as 
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deprive him of part of his session, a manifestation of her castration 
wishes against the boy patients — ^but partly it was due to separation 
anxiety. This became especially acute during a holiday break when she 
voluntarily asked for a session. “1 might die. . . . It’ll be up to you . . . , 
were her opening remarks. Death wishes had prompted the urge to see 
me, but again in keeping w’ith her defenses, she had turned them against 
herself and feared she might die. \Vlien we had disaisscd this, she was 
able to enjoy the rest of die holidays. 

Her drawings developed in a most remarkable fashion, so mucli so 
that she won a competition set by a women’s magarine and became the 
outstanding "painter" at school. At a birthday parly she dressed as an 
artist, complete with corduroy slacks, flowing beard and moustache. 
Her pictures were her penis with whicli she could exhibit and by means 


of which she would conquer those she loved and aclucve die recognition 
she had felt was so long withheld from her. This was a perfectly legi- 
timate displacement— Cor as yet it was not a true sublimation, I think. 
But while her interest in art was aroused, she found it very difTicult to 
concentrate on any of her other lessons. These only improved when I bad 
understood the importance of her pictures being the "only one" achieve- 
ment. Since they were a penis substitute, there could only be one. But they 
also stood for the "only diild" she would have liked to be. "I am afraid 
I shall neglect my painting, if 1 get just as good at other subjects. . . • ” 
One cannot have several children and do justice to them all. 

Most cliildren keep their achievements out of the analysis for a 
variety of reasons. But Joy began to boast of her successes. Often I learned 
o em days before she would tell her parents. It seemed that she used 
her skill at drawing in her identification with her father. Since she was 
my husband,” she had to impress me— woo me— with her drawings 
(penis). It was imperative that I liked them. 

In this part of the analysis we can see that sex differences are gen- 
erally accepted, but denied as far as they concern the family. Her sisters 
ere oys m disguise. To win the mother by means of the male genital 
I P«T>ose. On one level it was to be her boy child, to be cared 
QupTi? f ^ observed her mother care for the subse- 

^ deeper level, the penis wish was 
The annl ' ^tion with her father and the desire to take his place, 
a hov ° ^ phallic phase resembled the analysis of 

fantasipt ^"^ents and purposes, a boy, so tenacious were her 

. 'TT'T ™ experienced as "castration." I was the 
g gen , the phalhc mother in whose power it is to castrate her 
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duld and ,^ho, m her fantas> (and here n *e d.faenee belneen her 
analysis and that ot a boy), had aclually castrated her 

C HtUierto the object o£ her fanres.es « 
nursed by her passively or to be in ‘Snged lor a 

Hcation svidi h^ father, had been her aim Noiv ^ect <^ung 

brief penod To be a boy dnld nould al» tag to J^rer 

and one of her desires was to “'““P” J fantasies of wanting to watch 
synagogue This, of ,„„n,a,e places and finally a niasturba 

and observe him in other, more P 

tion fantasy of mutual ° ,,<.^al)sis tlut, having reined the 

It seemed in this second p familiar home ground ’ (Selma 

conflict of l/ie regresrcti through in the turns 

rraiberg), she now once more had to wo ^ ,^aj 

ference The first example of “alousy^f her brothers and 

a ditld who had not only «“P‘^ could deal ellectnely- 
sisters as well as Uiat of her "in, th a highly emotional 

admittedly by idenltficatton ol other patients Why 

situttion Why could she w action lorroation and iden 

did she have to defend “f pjj Jimugh her resentment agam t 

ttficauon? And why, once we j.j'.e base to go through tt 

her mother for car.ng ‘'f,h,;ap.st? How was tt that *= 

motives for this j],e real [rtistraiions „„ readiness 

joy had to face “‘.'’“r^ded svtd., or furthered 

nS " d^;;y“ 

thus be able to accept the 

do this 
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Part 3 

A The transference picture began to shifL I did not find it easy to 
follow Its dianging pattern Sometimes the emphasis seemed to be at 
home, or at the clinic, or quite frequently at school The object was still 
tlie phallic mother, the mother who had everything at her disposal But 
now she envied her mother's possessions, mostly her clothes, her children 
and her husband For instance, she was very proud to wear some clothes 
discarded by her mother, who was of slight build and rather short 
Would she ever have such lovely evening clothes? And her mothers 
children were so speaally nice — how could she ever equal her mothers 
achievements! She became very demanding at home and asked for new 
clothe which she did not really need. Art became an all absorbing 
interest and she often insisted on staying up late at night in order to 
finish a picture This led to disagreements with her motlier, who wanted 
her to be fresh for school in the morning Joy projected her own envy 
of her mother’s possessions onto her, and accused her of envying Joy 
her pictures She had a fantasy of becoming a famous artist and holding 
a one man exhibition To this exhibition I, her therapist, would be m 
vited. and Joy would introduce me to her colleagues with, ‘ This is the 
woman to whom I owe my successi ' Needless to say, I had remained an 
obscure psychologist who would aUo envy her her success When the 
projections were analyred, it was Joy who idenufied with me as therapist. 
My profession stood for ray penis, and Joy herself became the ' local 
therapist now She had long talks with a six year old boy who v'^as 
unhappy, moody, and did not get on with other children He soon 
poured out his troubles to her and told her of his jealousy of his older 
sister, who had so many more privileges Joy asked him, ‘ Do you think 
the younger one is, the less one gets? * He agreed, but then told her of his 
jealousy of his younger sister However, when we had discussed her iden 
iilicauon. she got Ured of it, and reported after a week. ' He s sul! wailmg 
so much! 


•'="1 "> continue with hen work for a 
fnim ! nsked her tor a present of a picture, but she 

found It svell mgh impossible to do this How could she present him 

Ind hs 1 ^“Ch :> wonderful person 

Ota d„„v®e'“, T Chddren? In the end she drew a picture 

washmM/*^” ° ‘^‘s^ppomtcd him enonnously The donkey 

shoised a , developed fnendships at school 

m cxclus.se fnendsliip of a grrl 

«s "clZof “ ^ celationship to another girl, sshi* 

v.-as sscll knossn to esetyone. and it became a cotitant source of tmuiuoo 
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to Toy Instead of finding a posime solution to this situation, she would 
tell me hosy nice her rival was. how popular and how ” 

tor her Toy to become like her Her sclioolwork too suHered smre siw 

was preoiJlpied mth showing "'O'one-pa'o^i 

that she was a stupid person, as compared with her mother 

worth while pleasing anyone least of all hcne 

The shift of hhidinal cathexis has faced 

This may he due to die tact repeuuon of past confhcts 

with conHicts of the present, rather than a repetii p 

B In the last part of the ““'P" “^'ifheSeMvidirbaby. 
mother. Next we see the reclining wish p 

in identification mth ti,e children tiymg to ease 

of being most helpful in the o parents found her more 

the mother's burden ^ i ^mpanion The wish to please 

approachable and a pleasant and ch^tful comp 

pVLpted her to ask for a » he|to^^ ^ 

severe scholasuc retardation m a few mondis Her s oo 

tive way that she covered fise y ^ j,er mother or to me 

work as well as her pictures were „jer child, but e^ 

Joy no longer carried adiieve what she wantrf •^e 

foryult clothes and hn^ace°tongs'<lc die adults in her W" 

rn^itgraS^- 

^prn?d 1 o"nd.:tram^^^^^^^^ 

brought face to fac^i ^ identification occurred m the 

role of adult. baby * A sudden de some 

regressed to that of jor the parent h ^ 

family, which made it [tj father, who had go tsence. the 

weeks, and her mother met ^ „[ her P tents^a ^ 

ness journey some days > ^ a,sappo.nted dia 
analytic work continued JI^ her ‘>c'“"*„„e, she left 

claim on her parents. turning P^®"' ^ j [aniasics of fadmE 

very angry 'f J^e' pa-« "" 

for several sessions as ne F ,he speeuy 

desperately .11 and thus bn g S 
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This ivas acted in the tnnsferencc when she did, in fact, succeed in 
ivorr)ing me suIHcienily one Fnday to evoke from me a promise to 'phone 
the next day to hear how she was getting on "SVIicn I 'phoned, I was 
told that she had gone out with friends I was surprised, since she had 
reall) seemed ill the previous day, moaning and groaning for part of the 
session Just as she wanted to bring back her parents by falling ill. so 
she also wanted me to care for her over the week end (Incidental!), it 
was also interesting to see how much she “womed herself,' and one 
could imagine that an internalization of this particular situation might 
lead to a most disturbing character trait) However, on Sunday evening, 
before her return on Monday, she 'phoned to tell me she could not come 
for her session on the following day, nor the next one I knew this to be a 
piece of acting out and proceeded to interpret, only to realize after a 
moment that I was speaking to myself She returned shortly, did not 
apologize, and I was rather curt When she eventually relumed for her 
sessions, she projected her anger onto me I was cross with her, she said, 
because (so she thought) she had interrupted a "tete a tete” with a young 
man She fantasied that I might drop her for the sake of this person, 
just as her mother had always dropped all her children— and had done 
so now— for the sake of her husband 

Dunng this session she also deaded to do book illustrations after all, 
and only paint her own pictures in her spare time Here we have an 
interesting link between the regression in object relationships and 
r^ession in ego aaivities This fantasy also contained a transference 
element of identification with me She had the fantasy that I ' lead my 
ovsm life m my spare ume only" The identification further served as a 
defense against the amount of aggression she bore against me Once we 
had understood these fantasies, she was prepared "to take on the whole 
of Europe m a competition for an art scholarship A trophy would be 
presented to the school of the successful entrant, Ld Joy was eager "to 
do something for the school " * J J o 

passise wish for a child ivas also directed toward the phalhc 
ference f emerged as a positive oedipal wish In the trans 
her nirtiirr^ * Y ^ a ceriain helplessness about the composition of 

for her n T ‘ (sperm) 

mk of her school work. The most 

"hen she had to s.t for her 
X" name ‘he chn.c. She tras m a com 

quite uell bm t ^ oidinaty lessons at which she had done 

•! . “ho about the exanunatton mart, which had never caused 
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Nvcre, incidcntall). tar belter tlnn an) sk' 1 "'' 

'’"^rl.c r,m sign ol die colhp« ot life 

could be seen on her mother’s return , „ |,ja lost a son 

us tsell a, to her attttude to, sard h<T us objects ot 

Roles ascrc re,ersed grandpacents an 

pity and compassion They had ° became the parent who 

scrsal and Rl'ntir,cat.on (ss.th her ™diO^^^^ 

cared for her mother— the Ail shorter than Joy She mused 

ivith that ot her motlicr. ,*ho is a htt h^ ,,,suA 

Perhaps Mummy used to be as m this fantasy speals for 

People do shrinb as they get o , ,|onslup between duldren an 
itself It IS an important step m I pursued tnrdier As 

parents The thought ot an aging pronounced she 

her aggression tow-ard her ■"<> '>" fact be an old lady 
able to lalh ot the lime when ,oid me how she ,nll turn 

dependent on her daughter J®7 ^ , ghe will for instance contro 

the tables on her mother and die West End and h 

her mother s visits to the “nemo, her ,,e ha,e 

wil, not allow h- m stay up 

been discussing— and lui p shortconungs of all 

modicr s shortcomings as we n jjie would manage t le 
joy repeatedly told ■"= ‘h’‘ "t continued to deny some o h ■ 
iiore successfully shyl, t thmb 1 m cleverer 

dilTicuhies and one y ncided ividi the 

Mummyl „( die phalhc mother coi 

The collapse of die 1„ speculate whe-^^^^^ 

onset of menstiaiation j„y herself 5be has 

cents hear any relauon physical m and 

die wish » grow up „ earlier lhan did he « 

started to menstruate „£ saperionty over '^^dd— which is 

this has added to Joy s die »“'■ “ JL „ and freedom m 

lor independence has ^ he own P“’"' „ i,te%’or die fust 

now the demand t and conuol her owm h^ „bo seem. 

choose her owai opposiiion from her m 

she has really come up agar 
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to find It extremely difficult to let her daughter go Ck>mplaints about the 
“interfering' mother are frequent 

The ‘ interfering adult ' has several meanings Altliough Joy has 
resented my suggestion that she also svants to be free of tlie analysis, the 
choice I gave her to make her own decision has helped her The other 
aspect involved here concerns genital masturbation As I have indicated 
before, Joy has been a thum^sucker Masturbation anxiety had been 
discussed earlier, but she defended herself against it by openly sucking 
her thumb, thus showing to all that she was not indulging in seaet 
activities She also read a great deal in bed and feared for her eyesight 
This was interpreted as her fear of injuring herself by masturbation 
Clitoral masturbation and mutual masturbation indulged in with her 
younger sister occurred at the height of her fantasy of possessing a penis 
The clitoris was “the penis which would grow " When these fantasies 
were attacked by interpretations thumb-sucking increased, and it ap- 
peared that masturbation was too painful, for it reminded her of the 
lack of a penis Stealing continued as a displacement of the forbidden 
activity— masturbation— and she was always successful in covering 
tracks 


Now, although she had made great strides at school, she remained 
unable to assimilate any knowledge about geography and saence Hither 
to, she had resisted any attempt to follow this up, but we now saw it as 
a duplacement of the inhibition of her wish to explore and expenment 
on her own body, espeaally her own genitalia She told me of her girl 
Iriend who masturbates without inhibition, and she herself likened the 
romfort this girl derives from masturbation lo the comfort she herself 
enves from thumb-sucking Genual “taking m” (the girl friend appar 
emly masturbated by inserting a finger into the vagina) was thus equated 
y Joy wit oral taking m’ and she drew my attention to her recent 
preoccupation with the shape of the mouth— alv^ays the mouth of women 
found masturbating by her parents — the "interfenng’ 
thMP genital masturbation When I interpreted 

time, identified with the 

IntemTPf^f^ ^ ^ her five year-old brother from masturbating 

wenTI anxiety and relating guilt feelings, as 

r«,!d m Cdenuficatton Ith the aggressor), 

flared un “^sturbate, and cunosity about adult sexuality 

as the rcadiriM * ^ think — to expenment and explore” as v'^eH 

shown results in n ° '^‘=“‘'=—>0 take in.' on a genital level, had already 
fantastic ambiuon^"^,bi“,o“"' acmities and unlimited 

ns iJdnbitionism was the subject of her daydreams and 
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she had visions ot herself as ^ ^ 

made no attempt to translate these ‘"^*0 ote hand, she 

that they were true her peat ambition ot going 

worked harder at scliool in order to fulfi 1 P' 
to an art college The discussion T’h'd gone on tor a long 

pocket money revealed petty pilfering f on as I indicated 

Le The stealing was a to control 

earlier — the forbidden activi j pemutted sexual 

die spending ot her own montj. stands tor her 

aenvny The demand for pocket money. whiA sh^ 

,0 her' parents ^t pnttal matun.y, instead ot 

given money than steal it, recene it 

acquiring tlie penis by force, s envy has ^ 

One more interesting , has been senously challenge 

emerged Her place ot ' the schools artist been the 

only by a very gifted boy of ,„h,bited her own ^ 

cause of much envy and him, copying 

next stage was that she tried to identily wi who special 

methods Her atutude ect and finally 

ties in a different aspect » ^ J „[ helping I'™ '‘‘f 

her love object She is thrilled at *e P P b„,, as Ime 

deLgn of the stage decor for a Sh, is exploring t^ I^ 

obiects 18 not confined w this y» opposite sex m undi^ 

soiahties of different daydreams are the 

and the objects of her ^ e k . one of her favon jjjpiciely 

well as father fi^es m Long Legs with Judy 

moment is Jean Web ^,,5 nory, id J ® evidence ot 

swept atvay by the m foninine strivings fnend 

In spite ot the P-iio—,;.' F„r example she and to b 
experimental chang gd,pal mangle theme o 

invent short stories on e" “ P ,he loted “'>1"'^ J Jhich thel 
to be the lover, the e'i“''tuXen"y •‘“''P'""’' 
be inspired by the mote V , c „„ we ate soil gomS 

"“t"' Ihe nature r^ute the tramferenre n 

X^-Lpec^,^rerVr.areoun.and.n. 


mg Two aspects, no „Uuonihip m >« 

(l)IVh.leshetsac..vea-^^^^^^^ 

or example, 1 sw , „,.un2 w*”* 

,c.. and the Umrob-sucki 
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continues in the analysis To date, it appears as if, in the transference, 
she has not yet reached the genital level of doelopment, but it seems 
tliat she IS repeating in the transference a passive homosexual mother 
relationship Vihich belongs to the phallic phase Hossever, further ob- 
ser\ation is needed to corroborate this impression 


(2) The following is only one of many examples Joy was gravely 
disappointed when 1 did not persuade her mother to let her go to the 
anema in the West End, or to extend her bedtime to 10 00 pm How 
ever, it needed no more than one or tv\o sessions' analysis for her to find 
her own way to deal vsith her mother If to be active means to be aggres 
sive, Joys first reaction is still to give up activity, even though it also 
means the giving up of some dearly loved project Interpretations free 
her once more to pursue her own way. This, to my mind, implies that her 
infantile superego is identifying with the superego of the therapist, for 
she aims at setting her standards by those of the therapist, who seems to 
have replaced the original objects of identification who contnbuted to her 
severe superego But here again, I feel, it is too early to draw any con 
elusions, though one can see that in her struggle to become independent 
of the parents, she relies on the therapist to support her ego in finding a 
solution between the demands of superego and id 

The thumb sucking, v hich has been analyzed in many different direc 
n “ I Vo^med out earlier Its de 

iherapiTt, ^ V a measure of her growing independence of the 
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1 The Course of the Analysis 

the trare the long and arduous hbidmal development of 

trdimcd to -°nders what has con 

be^an to rccress and at which point the child 

particular irauim t? attribute Joy's severe neurosis to any 

Tlie mother hvv i particular pressure from the environment. 

P..L “t' 

reaction formatinn irnng We also hate etidence of tery early 

mother more clotel), I hate rShml'’'h 

site mamfeslauom'm eiiher h ^ " unable to bear any aggr®" 

"icl. (1913), in her paocr 

P per, Tlic Prcoetlipal Phase of the Libido Detelop- 
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mcnt desmbes the infants growing aoiiily whicli gradually replaces 
more and more of the early passnity Actnity on the part of the chd 
howeier, implies aggress, se tendenaes expressed ^ 

The child reacts to her [the mothers] very presence with a land of 
prunitive defensive aggression which is a b, 

Lusity as svell as the defense against its originally b y P 

sivity (MackBmnssvicl., 1943 ) * Jmth“rauseT,ta 

tosvard activity have been inhibit^ at ane 

mother s intolerance of aggression elements which 

relevant material about the ‘ g s„ei.,„g greed stealing) 

were present, both in symptom — (U— 

and m diaracter traits led me to as ^ bearded man 

too severe We are told of the same time she seems to 

around the age of tsso “ j" J .j. „ple Since this example was 

have become asvare of aippled ( , nrobably stands for a plwsc 

given to me independently by both p maimed and disabled Tliesc 
during which she displayed ^ brst stay m the parenul 

incidents appear to hate Tl 

bedroom at night and witli her . ^ ^ ^ analysis and there lias 

these tnadent. have been "«^^^°“«^,’"eiect of the ptdd'l “ 
been ample material to show <ht pjeome aware of 

well as that of the separation from d < JJ iraumalirally 

sexual differences to '**,*' departure all seem to ha, 
and the primal scene as well as h' she was laced w t d 

[alien at the beginning P ^ The long period she spent a 

her active strivings toward her . her idcntificanon wt 

with her mother seems to have * 8 Kcasiona! 

lather and her deterrmnalton to tt^ke h p a 

ances of the father ^^^soroVtime later and 

her motlier The birtli of a « conflict faaliiatcd the regr 
brother at the he.sh. <=' “r shtch fixation pomn had been 
earlier levels of libido deselopmen. 

established , ,,„led ,v,d, her object relauenshil^ 

The learning was closely 1 pleasing ^ p ,11, the 

lha. stage it just was nn^ her 'f ^e"?, jlr to fare 

they hid botli forsaken mother ha^f *'f‘ , 1,0,^ s!ie cU'pei^ 

beginning of school where 1 She lod 

tl^stranie children and ' ^^"pletely lost and drew 

the penny for her mdk o" ^ concentrate « p (,n ih'’ 

speaal ab.hty and « f ”m die .ead.er,wl.nta'’S 

a picture wliicli gamed her praise 
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wall. "That,” she said, "was how I became interested in drawing. At 
fint I is’anted to have my pictures hung up, until, before long, I loved 
drawing and wanted to draw all the timel” The sadism of her sado- 
masochistic object relationships was contained in the learning inhibition, 
for in an intellectual family of this kind, success at school is highly valued. 
By not learning, she was turning the aggression against herself as tvell 
as her family, thus enabling herself to keep up an apparently posithe 
relationship at home, 1 have already tried to indicate other contributary 
factors, such as the inability “to take in” knowledge, both on an oral 
and a genital level, which played an important part in the formation of 
this particular symptom. 


(a) The analysis opens with the fantasy of an omnipotent mother, 
the mother of the prephallic phases, and we can see almost entire repres- 
sion of active striving. Sex differences are not only denied, but apparently 
nonexistant, and fairies are sexless beings. 


(b) Gradually penis envy ame to the lore. We had the fantasy of 
being the mothers boy-child, and later on the identification with the 
father which introduced what Ruth Mack-Brunstvick calls the "active” 
oedipal conflict of the girl. 

During this phase of the analysis thumb-sucking lessened and clitoral 
masturbation look its place. Joy and her sbter had mutual games of 
masturbating and examining each other. Clitoral masturbation, however, 
seem ^ ® gi'en up as soon as castration anxiety emerged. The nar- 

C 1 M 15 UC injury was too great, and masturbation was repressed. The 
mother reamed the object of the girl's Ubidinal strivings and this part 
ot me analysis, as I base mcnUoned before, resembled that of a boy. The 
a re wish to pve a child to the mother still belonged to the "active" 
or native oed, pal phase, just as the passive wish for a child still had the 
mother as its object. 


ind ll^ followed shortly onto the first material 

k '“"“y of *= mother and «idr 

al^ vaTn <*omand for a penis. Menstruauon 

v^nf anS of “>0 certafn existence of the 

tcrcst in . ^oortai sexuality began to manifest itself in a renewed m- 
d^nd for *0 fo*o^ os the love object. The 

““‘“'bate stands for the demand to be active, to 
, T" *™'y <■‘“""5 menstrual periods), and thus 
extends to the demand to tahe charge of her own life 
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It may appear from the 

orginuc the material tliat these ph niMns ihc case since Uicr 

have desatbed them the (t.o 

material overlaid and distortc j, rated the fantau of the phallic 

gmimotlters tv.th thetr wand already the an. > I ^ 

Lther let. there would have aeeompan.ed 

Stage, since it was the aspect diflercnccs s»hich pre 

by a complete den.al o. "8"'””" f"'” 

re^wteforiLma, development a, well a. object tela., on 
ships 

2 The Tratufmnee ,„,t,„on o! the prephallic and early 

(a) In the course o( die "‘^P’ . , .mnnl acceptance ol 

phalhc phases the 'owanl ntembeo ol dte lam.l) 

aggresstve and hotttle thoos >“ ‘’“" f |«.oum Utey itoo.1 between the 

J^tly atbhnga, regatdless of f ever, seemetl to he a. home. 

diild and her mother between 

(or the material “"'l'“f'^ ' „£)la 5 object relinonihipi''' 

home tvaa estabhslied Delemei at well as j 

„ ber huibaml was 

(b) The fantasy ol hems ^tejo^^^^^^ 

times tt was in P'"'^ here of an ' .1 e caw) 

predominated ,,JTdilolion which ^ ^ ,„a to 1* u <rd 

(smee eattens.on f P'‘“ i„„, places all ol wh.c.. 
of the inaler.al in went (prt" ^mj Icio! ard h » 

and wotbed through jj,,, las not 1“ , , 5 p,f,-imt ■> 

The last phase o the^" ,^j„„be accurately I 

therelore P^’;,“;„bec.r 
transference m eariy i 
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Conclusions 

The purpose of this paper has been to show that transference m 
child analysis does indeed exist in diflercnt forms and can, at certain 
stages, assume the appearance of a transference neurosis In the second 
stage I have described, regressed conflicts, once they had been worked 
through m relation to the original objects, were repented m the analysis 
with the therapist as the central object, and only resolved and finally 
given up when these were interpreted ‘ Contemporary” or current con 
flicts were simultaneously work^ through in many different places and 
in relation to different objects (home, school, friends, clinic) The nature 
of the transference in early puberty, in this case, cannot yet be assessed 
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T rame upon a number 

In the course c! n study of P^;”,„ons rentembeted out 

of very early memories Interest in ^„ 3 „jlyt,c li'e'^'f' 

side of clinical context is not new ■ ^1“ problems and Bemfeld 
(1910 1917) has devoted some papors 

(1925) has dealt with them memories deaimg 

l“es^“‘°Btr^^ofo9rhasjound^^ 

thirty nine out of abo^ is usually gnen 


very litile space m aucoui^b r r preud s autobiograp**; 

JaLbtraSiey d-e tmmla.oyf that pu^or- 

termed autoergography In Rousseaus j 

especially with emotional developm™'^^^,^ ,^roe pagos 
tor instance the Sist seven ) ,,,,„us naiionahties 

hundred found m „nd SiU'cll die 

Very early memories “I' Galt Snasin'U 

including the and Anatole France ' , mien of German 

Frendimen Stendhal L ^vrote m bo either rcprescntet 

but particularly m authors "“'..Jspea.l V 

Austrian or Swiss nanona are only pafr 

the Romantic School of ht ^y^idgam passages s'WC 

sutler Jean Paul SP"f " “"f,3„„ns of ^ 

available m English ihe „.e vrw 

pared for this paper 2CCOunrs are P^^" ( vilhout die ben' 

Tlrese autobiograph.ml a^„ j^rfopmen. 

point of an educator exploring 
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companson with clinical material dealing tviih early memories as it is 
produced in psychoanalytic treatment I should like to draw attention to 
the implications of these memories for our understanding of the intensity 
of the emotional experiences of young children, as well as to their 
literary beauty 

These recollections were ivTitten spontaneously, most of them long 
before dynamic ps)chology could have influenced the WTiter in his choice 
of matenal Yet they seem to differ in their emotional tone from the 
usual memory produced without the help of psychoanalytic tedmique 
Yeats (1916) characterizes one of their qualities well by saying ‘ My 
first memories are fragmentary and isolated and contemporaneous 
It seems as if time had not yet been created, for all are connected tvith 
emotion and place and isithout sequence’ 

It i\ill be of interest to see whether we can find different types in these 
early memories and to document some of the motivations for writing 
them doivn 

Three groups seem to suggest themsehes The first can be introduced 
by Goethes (1811) remark If we try to recollect what happened to us 
in die earliest years of childhood, it often occurs that we confuse what 
we ha\e heard from others with what is really our own from actual 
Msual experience 

Tins IS from the first chapter of Goethe s autobiography, which is 
perhaps characteristically, entitled Dtehtung und Wahrhett ( Poetry and 
Truth ) 

Tlic following passage from the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellmi 
(1558) the Renaissance artist may serve as an illustration 

Andrea Cellint was y« alue when I was about three years old and he had 
passed hts hundredth One day they had been altering a certain conduit 
pertaining to a cistern and there issued Irom it a great scorpion unper 
ccived by them which crept dmvn from the ostem to the ground and slant 
away beneath a bench. I saw it and ran up to it, and laid my hands upon 
It It was so b g tliat when I had it in my little hands it put out its tail on 
one side and on the other thrust forth both its claws They relate that I ra" 
in h gh joy to my grandfather crying out Look grandpapa at my 
Imle crab y\licn he recognized that the creature was a scorpion he was 
on the point of falling dead for the great fear he had and anxiety about me 
lie coaxed and cnircaied me to gise it to him but the more he begged 
I c tighicT 1 claiped it crying and saying I would not gisc it to anyone. 

ty father who was also m the louse ran up when he heard my sacam* 
an in hit stupefaction could not think how to present the senomous animal 
from killing me Just then lus eyes chanced to fall upon a pair of sassors 
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and » wh.l= .oounns and ca.e.s.»E he en. ,n U.1 
„aids ishen the great per.1 had been thur atcrted he toot die 
for a good augury 

Itseemsnoco.nadenceU.atCdUn.MonW-;;;;^;^'''''*-*^^ 

overtone of castration anxiety as a memory | screen memones 

A second type of material is , _ jus ow-n arn\es at a 

I found It fasanaung that a poet pi»u ^ charactensticJ consonant 

description of screen memories vv i /1930) the English poet, 

with ihe saemific defmitton Fianh Kendnn (ia3U) 
writes in his autobiography 

Memories o, very early 

at any moment the sum of all upon our Uier liv« ha\c been 

„„sl have been .ntportant m „,nd .s somctlnnj hngh. 

quite forgotten and »hat sodden y account lor ns •“ 

Lttctvttr '*hhnopUc= ;n ^n-'r»<-,,^,,^ *t, arc hVe InUc 

These memories are neither striui ^ 
deuiched ptece. of a J gsaw P“ 

This general ^,,'^5,^”^" tn U" P'"°" 

Atnertean writer Mary Austin (193.) _ and .pen. 

Of the little house on wo ot iW' min'!"! 

Tnihrorn^^rinrola-- 

jeen svhen Maty hctscU Jewett bab) J'""'' J Mary uom"S 


nvvnn..v ^ ^ 


jinl to 
ot tic 
*ili. 


full of people tiniaenuMw - . ot tic 

along a boardwalk „caUs bendc* tlwi j ij c 

It IS nice to sec >'=7. 



luih could serve to ““"" I,' ' .,ccnt m ino« 

laples, grass) are sldl vis that 3 " tlicy seem to 

UtSd group f of screen c”®” icntcs. T.^^ a- 

letail shows less of *0 q ttnally sip;''>c’ ‘ arrati'C conicnt 
note genuine mcollccuon. ^ <,h^me n 

nostly not noemones^ n_^ ' „ «lanonship. 

icgligible. svhat is 
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ences They go back to the preoedipal time m the development of the 
individual witer 

What motivated these men to write down these very early memories? 
The Swiss epical poet Carl Spitteler, who won the Nobel Prue in 1919, 
WTote to a friend six weeks after the death of his mother 


I am again doing something biographical — I hope more enjoyable and 
ccriamly more affectionate than my former writings My earliest expen 
ences [Afeine fruheslen Erlebnuse], dealing with the first four years of my 
life Written from my heart m memory of my dear mother As I cannot 
think of anything else, I am simply wnting it down [Benger, 1917] 

W H Hudson (1918) of Green Mansions fame wrote Far Away and 
Long Ago during six weeks of a serious illness He says 


^VTicn my fnends have asked me why I did not wnte a history of my 
early life my answer was that I had already told all that was worth teUioS 
in my books And I really believed it was so for when a person endeavors 
to recall his early life m its enurety he finds it is not possible, he is hke 
one who ascends a hiU to survey the prospect before him on a day of heavy 
cloud and shadow, who sees at a disunce. now here, novsr there some 
feature in the landscape— hill or wood or tower or spire— touched and made 
ronspicuous by a transitory sunbeam while all else remains in obscurity 
^le scenes people events we are able by an effort to call up do not present 
ihemicUcs m order; there is no order, no sequence or regular progression- 
nothing in faa. but isolated spots or patches brightly illumined and 
nidly seen in the midst of a wide shrouded mental landscape 

t IS easy to fall into the delusion that the few things thus distinctly 
preascly those which were most important 
saved by memory while all the rest 
anrl frtrT^ blotted ouL That IS indeed how our memory serves 

m all a>en» ol some L>«- 

miracle ih r ° “rmd it 15 all at once rcrealed to him as by a 

miracle that noihins « met- blotted out. 

had ■“'* ■l-r'bS ’ 

—forced I mi visions ol lie past that I rs as tempted 

-forced I ma, ,a,_,„ 

fromenmm f't'T "“'elist, prefaces his brief and 

t>Tar^"“^ ^'■•ob.opph, sshreh he ssTote during a vrs.t to hts b.rlh 
place .0 recuperate front an .lines,, ts.th dte follolng 

Is^'Lt-.hr.'h'.'.V"'" before the phenomena ol m, U«r 

men Uioush .. ha. been a. simple as die poud. ol a smlt. Tlus is the rea 
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.„d U.C ex^se for my .-nUB, do.m .E. W, owing The, M= 

in the 6rst place lor me alone. 

All three of these aeative wnten ‘>'0* 

late in life and under considerable m l,e v.n! F'' 

mother) Hudson’s aitohiography ,he are of sixl) two a ,cir 

seventy years, Suiter mote his J, Ncilhcr Sulicr not 

before his death Sp.tteler at Uie age of sixtyeigh. 

Spitteler go beyond the early years , 1 ,^ [,ci tliat they were 

The intimate character of special weight .0 


Witten m 
tlieir contents 


timate cliaracter ot tnesc « iwcigni lo 

response to an mesisuble ■”"« ;,V „nerge"« 

Uicir contents They report sucli del P^^ („|,„gi o 

figure of the mother as the person o ininotma 

bmug oienvhelmed by -"8=': ““oieiy oI ''C!” 

gratincations and add up to t c concept formationi (i 

find interesting material for ‘ .Aunjented «cni 

and Anatole France's imtings mcrooncs bact to 

Autnbingraplucal “ iTuTitings of Fnirest Renl (W 
ot birth or to intrauterine life « ,„chided in this „ 

and Eleanor Abbott (1930) m ^ ^ „.Iy agt « » , 

memories may be credited " ■ at .hat age 

know that poreeption may mote oF" •» ‘"’f “hicli 

bade to an even earher ““'.““r reenlleeunm m a toy 

wrtten in tiucstion dn not p^ent u 

wonld help to silence memory of Spiueler (IKO) 

We may begin vuh a very ea 1 
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natural certainty of being loved in return unmitigated bbss consolation 
comfort delight. 

Let me add a later memory, this one from the age of a little over 
three 


It must have been xn July or August because we were put to bed in 
broad dajhghu Due to the brightness 1 kept my eyes open and happened 
to look out of the window Dear me what did I seel Both my parents 
sneaking out of the house with their bats on softly and silently so that vsc 
should not notice it. They wouldn t reallyl I soothed my anxiety But 
they actually wandered off into the distant first across the street, then to 
the bowling green of the brewery Slowly they climbed a grassy slope thereby 
uncannily shrinking Smaller and smaller they became pitiful to look at. 
It made me quite sad. They finally stood as dwarves way up on the edge of 
the hill sharply profiled against the sky 

Now I consoled myself the dwarves must turn for obviously they can 
not go further up into the sky Instead something heartbreaking happened 
their feet bi^an to sink into th» ground and then their knees. Piece by 
piece the earth swallowed them up till only their beads remained. I sat up 
in my pillows and stared between hope and despair at the two beloved 
heads, ^\'hcn these too had been swallowed up 1 sank back into my pillows 
in inexpressible sorrow AbandonedI I had no more parents! Neither father 
nor moihert 

Sleep said INTiats that to me’ Come you are iiredl And when I woke 
up m the morning o joyl both my parents were there again even m their 
proper SIM. 


A third nieinory of Spittelcr’s mil be discussed in another context. 
CTc u a quotation from Suiter's autobiographical vmting (1867) — 
actually tlie larger part of Uiis very brief work 


"’’'•’"’Snrss ■» something lilc bliss and rapture 
IC power u ly gripping almost annihilating penetrated into ray being 
oibng in ray later life was libe it. The mails which were retained are 
HwTT'f ‘w"? turmoil It was below This must have been very 

in-^c^thin'^ ** though a high wide darkness of nothingness were gird 

TT>en i.h.re was loraeihms difleicnt which gently and soothingly 
per^ated my ,„ncr being There u this tcuuned mart, it wa, tones, 
wilier I ■» something lann ng- I .warn to and fro it hecaroe 

^ir ard lof.ei m. de me then I left a, if dninl tlien there wa. nothmS 

.1 fAe mytha in die selling ocean of the past lAe 

u e primal nemorics of a nation. 
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The following sumraiu ate becoming mote S'EaH' 
a wide glow, a red dusk. ^ that 

Something wh.di kept "psati^ » ^ eserjthing 

talked to me eyes iliai looked at me and arms 

I med for these things . , r . ,„,i mmlerable then that which 

Then there was that which was dolefu achieved nothing and 

s\as sweet and satiating I remember j^ber splendor and colors 

the ceasing of the horrible and pemia beatitudes m my being 

which s^ere in my eyes tones in my e ... ,. j^e the voice which 
More and more I felt the eyw ” ' thing 1 remember that I 

talked to me and the arms which soodicd everything 
called tins Mom o->n Conditions which were 

After this sensation there is again a big gap 
must base been forgotten , . ^ homblc pernicious 

I found myself once again in ymg confusion pam m 

of which I have told before Then thm ,„i ihen a pic 

my hands and blood on them my ^ painted on potre am 

ture which stands before me now as demly ,S„„ „„ tot il e 

in neat colors I was standing in the ^ Uie '>■>'" 5""^ 

fint ume m my conseioumess !»<>*“ ’" “'"rf memoty tor die to 
mother whose figure also in that . followed die ccasms o 
ume In me was that relief which h» iU».p « ^ ,s growing 

which is homhle and perniaous croSen 

m Hoesntulhwad>»'>»y'''°'"‘ 
Grandmother replied One d ■ vc.a mst 

the window but the extraordinary w i 

I faded to grasp that Mother really said ^ 

released me from its gnp return ^nennous was die 

and I remember that u suH ahte m me I am seeing 

This may be the reason why standing next to my “ 

tall slim stalk as clearly a» ‘ gfa,n 

The last part of SuI-* ”I«° "^8 

tears the miks of a screen “'■“Virf event mdior than =«="■ 8 
tatu nascendi, as it stands a ongsi strong «“(>• 

The next subgroup of have '''^rsl'll^foS 

aonal impact of oral “P®' t„o of them _ (hof 

put, Beat, on or dtsappoint.uc"‘ ^j sixteenth tonfoO ( 

The first is by the Swiss philosop 

niomas Platter, who sajs „„.a„ , mnie 

we, breast hott her » yeswd m»Jw> 

Alter she had bom me h e„hrr 

me have not sucUed my other 
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henelf told me. That was the beginning of my misery. [Das mar meines 
Elends ein Anfarig.^ So I had to suck cow’s milk through a little horn, as 
cmtomary in the country when weaning children; because they don’t give 
any food to children, often until they are four or five years old, but only 
milk to suck. 

Even though this is a “hearsay” memory like those referred to by 
Goethe and exemplified by Cellini, the evaluation which the author platts 
on it ("That was the banning of my misery'”) shows the emotional 
significance. 

The second one is a letter to the editor of a psychological journal, 
written twenty'-eight years ago by Guy H. Crook (1925), rector of a 
church in ^Vest Virginia, in response to a passage in a paper published 
there which stated that a “memory going back to infancy is without doubt 
a hallucination.” The letter says, in part: 

I w as bom Dec 23, 1 872, in a spaisdy settled section of West Virginia- • • • 
In that community, in those days, neighbors went suiting, uninsited and 
stayed all day— a ^ery informal custom. On such an occasion there came w 
our home a woman with a baby which wore a long, while dress' As 1 
visualize It now, the dress was nearly, or quite, twice as long as the baby. 
>fy mother called the woman (Mrs.) Grossman .... 

The women must have temporarily exchanged babies, for 1 
myself on the strange woman’s lap, and saw the other baby on my mother** 
lap. ^^'h3t my emotion was, jealousy or fright, I cannot recall, but I bem®* 
fretful, and the woman (no doubt thinking I was hungry) offered me th- 
consolation of her breast, actually putting the nipple to my lips. I was so 
repulsed that I rebelled — 1 squalled, whereupon the mothers hurriedly ex 
changed babies, talking the while in soothing tones. . . . But even to thh 
day, I can plainly see in my mind’s eye, the excessively developed a® 
drooping mammary organ, and I dearly recall my stubborn resistance to 
her kindly offer, . . . 

Owing to a boy’s natural diffidence, I never mentioned the inddcni to 
anyone until I was probably 25 yean of age, when I asked my mod®*' 
about ic . . . 

Mother, was Mrs. John Crosiman ever in our home?" 

ton, but you do not remember; you were only a baby." 

"Very well, iroiher. was anyone with berJ” 

~^cs, her baby. Cavalla; he is jxnt two weeks older you.” 

”How old was I. mother? Be careful; I do remember.” 

“N^iense! You were an infant in anna." 

nVai Mrs. Grmsman ever there at any other Ume?” 

^’o. son. 1 did not visit Mrs. Grossman ” 

1 then rtlaicd to my mother the incident in question, and tried W fc*^P 
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her rcn.cn.bcr .. but .he conld no. my 

ndn....cd .ha. U.C modem n..gh. bore occurred. She d.d no. m I 

confidence in ray memory vears and eight or ten days 

I remember nothing further until 1075 mv anxiety s'as aroused 

old when upon the birth of my ^ ^ new sister was no 

by the teasing remark of some older pew investigate Peculiarly 

good because she had no hair I I'cnt ‘o character of the Door over 
enough I remember the ^ but 1 cannot remember the 

which I passed the bed and ray mother j ,^ben she 

object of my quest. I have no '"treLfd 

was learning to walk she fell and cut her forehead 

h It has little direct 

I have quoted this last paragraph even Q^jiderably to enhance 
caring on our problem became “ “ here-w.'l'J'PP® 

re credibility of die earlier memory, ,_een memory die obliten 

endy genuine amazement— reports a typi l,3ty ablmg) 

ion of the emotionally Apace floor bed) is closely 

nth the retention ot the co.naden.al feaiu* 

larallel to Mary Amlin s re™' pr.or to 

Bemteld (1925) stresses the lad. ot m=m^D« P 
>aul ! (1S19) memory seems to fit rtgh 

Dccp.rcach,ns reeollccncns ot the y®s «' » dms 

ns men ...thout roots ,.ho ■" 'I” ol .« t 

to they are more to present a famt ” tuaVsnowdrop 

flight 1 am happy to still b blossom of a sp ^ 

age of 12 or at most H niontlu . Put I still remem 

growing from the dari- j o( him And that h^ „£ the 

student was very fond of me tbc laro^ me over 

in his arms and Uiat be « .mace and bn 1°'' star of ewhest 

alumm His distant fading . S tnorn-ng 

the years Alas I don t recafl his n horizon m ^ „ 

re Jlection was stiU rather only dear memory n 

“1” “ “mbS cv'c^dn’ng more b,.,bUy 

Tolstoi actually eoiDP'“'“ y‘’^'9j) suggests dial Pp‘°f„°Sti[iers 

period (Bemfeld, 1925 ) BernreM(l 2 ,„^U., large PP 

mg could perhaps justly be s descnp«o” 

memory quoted above tjtat Sufter _ oiakes one 

On the od,er hand ° ^ ss«et and sanaunS 

tore and bliss and of that v . at the mothers 
think of the contentment of s 
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Though Spitteler seems to have had such strong attachment to his 
mother, ^\e find in his autobiography, contrary to his declared intention 
of making this a monument to his mother, more references to his love for 
his grandmother They are recorded for a time during which one would 
expect that his weaning may have occurred Ambivalent feelings toward 
the mother explain the ease with whicli the godmother could take her 
place, as described in the following episode when he was sent away be 
cause his mother had to take care of his sick grandmother 

Then I fell ill and Tante Gotte [the godmother] nursed me So faith 
ful she was so devoted so gentle that she svon my heart 

When I was almost well again I experienced a moment of high delight 
I had slept and was still dozing Before I was quite awake somebody stepped 
to my bed and when I opened my eyes to learn who may be coming 
die face of Tame Gotte smiled toward me while at the same time the calm 
mild sunny afternoon light touched me 

At this opening of my eyes with that glance into a friends face on 
which the beautiful day played a miraculous feeling streamed through me 
which I do not know how to call by any name but bliss What when ) 0 U 
think u ilirough docs bliss mean? I open my dictionary and read Bh*s 
the pasture of the soul Quite right pasture of the soul it is but in har 
mony with the phpial happiness as it is composed of feeling of health 
Mialiiy after gladdening sleep greeiing by the colorful daylight Daylight 
and color seem to be essential for bliss to emerge at least in my experience 
I ha\e later experienced the feeling of bliss several limes more and it alway* 
happened on awakening from a light sleep in daytime most perfectly when 
a friends face greeted me through a curtain of color 

Since that blissful moment I was entirely devoted to Tante Gotte I be* 
longed to her to her alone she was my one and all 1 did not need or want 
any other human being 

Tlicrc a young strange woman appeared in the room with hat and scarf 
1 thought It s as some visitor but it was my mother who came to take me 
home After an absence of two weeks I had failed to recognize my mother 

Tlie memories quoted so far were concerned with relationships, wiib 
feelings of anxiety, despair, ana also bliss Let us add one where insunc 
tuil gratification and the reaction of adults to it, plays a role The fol 
lowing passage is from the autobiography of Stravinsky (1935) the con 
temporary composer 


One of my earliest memories of sound will seem somewhat odd 
It MS in the country where my parenu hkc most people of their das* 
•{I'ni I c summer wiUi ilieir children I can see it now An enormous peat^ti 
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.eaied or Ih. i.u.p ol a lr« 

m my nosmls The peasant simply ,,naal< on hil head a mop ol 

eove/ed ™th reddish hair on his Ie« ™ 

hair as thich and as red as his beard— no a toneue very noiiily and 

He ,.as dumb bm he had a nny ol „ „Lph 

the children were alraid ol him to was 1,5 

over [ear The children would gather romd 
would begin to sing This song was compmrf 01 1» H 

he could pronounce They were deimd of any meanmg 

alternate with incredible dexterity in a ^ ,1,5 „[ hii nght hand 

pany this ducking in the Pj.It a“nn with a rap’d mo^mcnt 

under his left armpit he would l«a,eaLh the red ihirt he exacted 

making it press on the right han dubious but scry 

a succession of sounds which dcsoibed as resounding kisses 

and winch might be ^5 , m)iell with >"■ ' 

amnsed me beyond words aod o‘ k“”' , J bidden «> '"J* " 

this mnsic-so olten and so sncressl^y that ,^^,^5, .g.* alone re 

such an indecent “'“’“P""”'” „„ ,5, me. 

■named tbus lost all Uien attraetton tor me. 

It IS quite remarkable *»' '/ouS^"=V"S 
takable anal implication, is ra w . ,gja,ure which I studied a 
memory m the^iutob.ograph..^ 

refers to an event which took p jj not to be pl3«^ ^ 

(Schreyer, 1951) „5„or.es qno.rf 

early a period as some ot .•--riv the marks of a s farther 

chamctcristic that it shows more d y ,„pression „ 

The passages wh.ch I f tnndamental an^^^es 

back a memory goes in « » of those' ry 


,„rc ^tarlymemones 

back a memory goes some of those /._^,*nial bnl 

becomes in quality It seems to 55jeen memori 5, 5„ 

do not have the ’‘'"’'’”^5 ,„„al and a xjsdy emotional 

hance, preponderance of - .ntrospecuve and rm of wTiimSS 

onlooker they are |„enitore m 6'”'” “ 5,y early d"® 

Although nutobiographtci I „,^,5,5„enB *“ ,,X of men of 

of persons ot diverse professto ^,5 ,o,obiogmp ^ 5J ,beir 

ones of our third type 

letters Ilisstnk.ngd.ain-';^“ 5amemonesrf.^ P’,^55,. d,e 
fame in politics or science deep and p 6 lOTting d"*" 

ttonal quality ConW .1 “rerequ.sh' '"f, 

development of hecomtng n a brief 

°'hlTbe°f,».nS.ocondndeUnsamd, 
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sparse information available about the personality structure of these 
writers The men who were outstanding in producing early memories 
alive iMth emotional content, were at the same lime showing some patho- 
logical traits, but also an unusually high degree of creative integration 
Hudson s description of the illness during which he started to ivrite 
his autobiography sounds very much like a “nervous breakdown 

Stifter ended through suicide While this was motivated by the pam of 
his terminal illness (cancer of the liver, not mitigated by modem drugs), 
It has also been pointed out that his life history contains much to point 
to episodes of exaggerated anxiety and of depression (Winterslein, 1946) 
Spitteler at the age of nineteen left his family home to roam the 
mountains in winter, starving freezing, footsore, and lonely, until after 
a few weeks he ivas completely physically and mentally exhausted A fara 
ily whom he did not know before took him into their home and began 
secretly to correspond with his father His friends later referred to this 
period as a ‘severe nervous illness,” and Spitteler himself as “cosmic 
melancholia ’ He never mentioned it publicly until his seventieth birth 
day when he said at a meeting in his honor “Had I not come to Lucerne 
then, you would not be able to celebrate a man of seventy today, a 
nineteen )car-old would have been buried’ (Benger, 1947) 

These three ivrucrs are renowned for their uncommon clarity of 
dunking and diction and for the ' olympian’ serenity and detachment of 
ihcir best works The periodical Imago was named after one of Spitteler s 
noiels Hanns Sachs (1945), who had made this suggestion to Freud, 
speaks m reference to Spitteler of "the kind of superiority produced by 
special gifts that fall m)stcnously from the laps of the gods’ and de 
scribes his contact with the poet thus 

Carl Spitteler whom I visited several umes when I came to Lucerne was 
duly flaitcrcd by becoming godfather of a scientific journal but not at all 
interested in a systematic disquisition about the nature of the unconscious 
He shrank instinniscly from anything that could disrupt his arustic 
intuiuon 
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FAIRY TALE AND DREAM 


by G£ZA ROHEIM, Ph D. (New York)' 


The following two fairy tales are analyred in terms of a new view of 
mythology and the folk tale The main stream of tlie argument is dis 
cussed extensively in my book. The Gates of the Dream (1953), and in 
many of my other papers (Rdheim, 1948, 1952 1952e) To put this theory 
briefly It seems that dreams and myths are not merely similar but that 
a large part of mythology is actually derived from dreams In other words, 
we can not only apply the standard technique of dream interpretation 
in analyzing a fairy tale but actually can think of tales and myths as 
having arisen from a dream, which a person dreamed and then told to 
others, who retold it again, perhaps elaborated in accord with their own 
dreams 


Little Red Ridisc Hood 

In Gnmms version (No 26) Rotkappehen is told by her mother to 
ta e a slice of cake and a bottle of wine to her sick grandmother She 
IS warned against dallying on the way, she is to go straight to grand 
mother and say ‘ Good morning” like a good little girl She meets the 
won and. not knowing what an evil character she is talking to, they 
convenaiion The wolf finds out all about her and her grand 
^ “ gathering flowers, the wolf runs to the grand 

mo^s house, swallows the grandmother and dresses up in her clothes 

the little girl arrives, he 
p etends that he is the grandmother The child approaches the bed 
13 surpnsed when nobody answers her “Good morning" "Grand 
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*'\Vhy do you have such a big mouth? ’ 

"Because I want to eat you ” , s^vaUowed Rotkappchen 

And die nod jumped out of the brf ^ 

The nolf tell atleep utter dm ^andmother, he 

heard his snore, fearing the nolt may 

did not shoot the noli. ,,, the shining red 

Stomach of tlie sleeping 'WoU ^ the grandmother 

cap and out came tlie little girt ^ stones and 

ca^e out too Rotkappchen filled the pulled him 

urhen he awoke he «nted to run honmer. had 

down and he collapsed and modier , , 

learned her lesson and 'wiU hence o scseral time 

To go on sleeping after its „olf We on °”'l! '’"‘'fj. 

is quite an achievement, even tor a mndmolher. and the h 

stand diis .1 ne assume that the wolf, the go 
girl, are essentially die same peoon ^ siohm' 

In die second venion J b„, pretends to be 

either the child or die S^nni™*' J t^fuillen 

and asls the grandmother to le waiting for the mo 

door closed and the wolf "pchen The jC 

,1 gels duri and tt can swa low Ro^PP__ ^ ^h' smdUl^ 

water ra which she had bm e ^ closer ^ 

sausages tempts the fl,e boding water d 

he falls from the roof straight ^,„sell a n° ^,1 of 

in another German -t'”" I, „g I"'* "" “« 

RotUppchen to pick ’'!?,,„Lnm, Woll^ei.lch. 

these are named after die vmlf (» » / „( 

poisonous (Beclistein, nd) ^^fson a* iJide Re French 

To accise such an tnnot « Howe =r. o 

being no better than die wol jjjj, ul. P grand 

stor/of Valencay (^^'^-’g^ndltbet-t ,t*”fng, 

Chaperon Rouge eating ^^(ggne story the rea 
mother’s blood In the Ha 

, , ctandmlm. P""' 

?::r.:‘.::rnir.a|^«-- ^,,,o,areoneand- 

„ ossume that all tbt-«rpHr 'on"tb= sleep.^ 
same petson. the emphasis "■“* 

,aauo.rch„,arC«e.caw.»dd»t.t 

229 2S2 
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Riding Hood is swallowed into her own "sleep womb,” which is at the 
same time the imidc of her mother The hunter would tlien be correctly 
interpreted as the father figure, as a rival for the inside (or breast) of 
the modier (Lewin, 1952) In one of the German versions (Southern 
Tyrol) It is the failicr who cliops the wolf’s head off (Bolte and Polivka, 
1913) 

The problem becomes more complicated if we consider Perraults 
version and some other French parallels Here the story has no happy 
ending, the wolf eats the Chaperon Rouge (Lang, 1888) In the story as 
told in Haute Bretagne (Melusine, III, p 397) and in Valcncay (Melusine, 
VI, pp 237 238) and as in Pcrrault, tlie wolf devours the little girl In a 
Swedish ballad the girl is supposed to stay awake all night to keep 
vigil over a corpse She cries "Dear wolf do not bite me, I give yo^^ 
silk shirt’ But the wolf will have nothing less than her blood She 
climbs a tree, the wolf is after her The girl screams in agony, her lover 
hears it, but he arrives too late, what is left of her is only a bleeding arm * 
We notice that the emphasis is being gradually shifted, the wolf 
becomes a wolf in the popular American sense of the word The morality 
added to PerrauU’s story makes this quite clear Little girls, cspeaally 
pretty ones, should avoid talking to strangers, that is, to wolves who 
pretend to be nice and courteous In the Valencay story (Melusine, VI, 
pp 237 238) we have the devil instead of the wolf In the story as told 
at Nievre it is a werewolf {hup garou), the typical symbol of male aggres 
Sion and sexuality (Melusine, III, pp 428429) This double meaning of 
the wolf symbol explains the stones that end m disaster, they are written 
from a pedagogical angle 

In one of the French versions the ambisexuality of the heroine is 
raphasized In the story as told at Tourangelle, the heroine is called 
Fillon Fillette. that is, half girl, half boy Instead of the wolf we have an 
ugly man (or the devil) with a sow on a stnng (Melusine, IX, pp 9091) 
mce there is nothing in the plot to explain the bisexual character of the 
heroine, we can only assume that this trait has been displaced from the 
ogm to the heroine In the case of the ogre, we have an onginal "swallow 
ing or sleep-womb and superimposed on this the werewolf or the 
male as aggressor Looking at the whole thing from the point of view of 
my dream theory, i e , the dreamer or sleeper as being in his own body, we 
can understand the underlying identity of the nice little girl and the 
terrible wolf 

In some of the French stones the girl escapes by telling the wolf that 

SGnmini notes to the story Quoted £tom rolkinsor. UI pp 68-69 
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she has to go out tor a mmute “ ™,er aud giving chase 

pp 237 238) In one story Uie devil falbw ,^, 1 , 

to Jeannette, he tells his sow to p P versions the 

they both drovm (Melusme, IX, p ) ^l,g boiling 

vrolf, attracted by the smell o£ sausage* ^ 50 jne somatic pres- 

•water We assume that the dreamer a v . ^yben the sleeping 
sure such as thirst, hunger, or ^ on sleeping the only vay 

■wolfs inside is filled wth stones sjeejer really ought to 

■we can understand this is if we assu this is m conflict 

have a bowel movement (stones in hunger or orahty 

■with the desire to go on sleeping s supposed to bring o 

It IS amply represented (a) by f Indmother (c) the ..oU 
Its grandmother, (b) by the Add eaung the gra 

eating both grandmother and „E witche, at Nomanhy 

The whole story is not '■"''’‘VH^i rsupposed to disappear m dw 
Island The young witch or catidi and to emn 

month ot the old wttch S„y the door ol a hons hut 

through the vagina plausible expla™'"’" 

she imagines it is a moutn ^ enfices . 

dream m which the door „,ad (»50) 

If we apply “"„^7'„.,e ntcely We hate *'^„too.l.n) 

everything seems to work . ^—n-ied by die gnl 1° * , ,g vnsli 

(die bottll ol wine and the ^H^aod inside «>0 “t'^rnn 

sleep (gmndmother ins.de wo! R.dJ»S „ ’“““'“'r “alien 
to be devoured However his ^„„„v die 
portant traits of the stops (oialny) or vjia mside, 

mg, which is caused by ho"?' . represenn sleep (" „ p,e 

I assume that we a'ld tS i” 

or womb) Ferenai (1921) has ,„,o the ^ , 1 ^,, ,he idea 

tool used by the infant or „^ssion and it aggresiion 

that aggression is conlhin ^ lalio asp aapijms a dicin' 

of being swallowed „ bal modlcr Thu P expressed 

The canUal child “"o^ies In die Gnmn. story 

that occurs m most of 

m the dialogue , „ ha\e suA b'g 

' O GrandmoAer ivhy ^ better . , 

••In order that I have such big '!« 

•Grandmother, why do you 

••,„ order to see, ou ster 

"Why suA b*g 
• To grab you, ' etc. 
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"Why such a big mouth?" 

"To eat you.” 

The big eyes mean the same thing as the big mouth — the rest of the 
details are just added in folk tales. The infant eats the breast, the infant 
eats and sees, and desires and is, therefore, the original aggressor (Bcrgler, 
1949; Rdheim, 1952a). In reverse form ogres are not only cannibals but 
frequently have big eyes. 

The father imago is clearly recognizable as the rival for the inside of 
the mother (Lewin, 1952). In other words, the oedipus complex goes back 
to the oral and to the uterine regressive organization. 

In a Transylvanian Gypsy story an old grandfather lives in a hut with 
his grandchildren. The wolf tells the children that the grandfather has 
sent him with a cake and they open the door for him. He jumps in, eats 
them all, and then he finds a big bottle of brandy which he drinks. Con- 
sequently he falls asleep and starts snoring. Grandfather comes home, 
opens the wolf’s stomach with his knife (penis), and the cltildren jump 
out. The grandfather then hides the children. He took dry lime, filled the 
woirs stomach with it, and then he sewed it together so that it was 
closed. The wolf awoke, felt thirsty, ran to the brook, and drank a lot of 
water. The lime in its inside was now burning so that the svolf burst and 
died (Wlislocki, 1886). Here the whole story is displaced to the male. 
The grandfather cuts the children out of the "sleep-w'omb.” The wolf is 
thirsty; that is, the sleeper is thirsty or hungry or wants to defecate. 
Somatic pressure and the fantasy of the father imago compel the sleeper 
to leave the v.orab. Some people awaken at a certain time without an 
alarm clock; duty, the superego, the father imago, will not let them con- 
tinue to sleep. The old'St)le mythological commonplace of the red hood 
synibohzing the sun or the dawn (Frobenius, 1904) should not be dis- 
car as long as sve know that the light enters the picture, not as a 
cosmic phenomenon, but as the moment of awakening. 


Fearless John 

In 'hn first typology of folk talcs we find No. 39 ‘Tearless John" 
(Bumc. 19H). 

(1) A lad knows not fear. He is brought into contact svith (a) racn, 
(b) dead bodies, (c) spirits. 

(2) Helm three adsentnres with spirits in a haunted house and 
svrests gold from tliem. 

him?n^''^’ •«‘"S “P^‘ 
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Katona{1904 p m:inia 

tales and adds The lad ° i„ sons The younger iv as 

Gnmm tells the story as Wlosts A Mt ^on t you 

a strong lad but he just sat m a “m“ j ,„„id hUe to leam 

learn something? his fatlier M gie lad said The beadle 

would be how to experience tor I 

takes him in hand the lad go to the steeple and 

At midnight he wakes ® ^ so sheet and tries to Irig ten 

make the chnreh bells eliune He doma white lad 

the lad in the role of a S*®' J^^lnSs the beadle next morning 
Simply hurls him doimstairs 

widi a broken leg j ^ loams a trade he mus 

The young man insists that before .oineets 

He reeeises fifty Talers “‘f Tale" » shja 

lomcbody who is mlling to tea ^ (fjgre ijy 

fust sit there and v^ait till fl«g 

means * ^ j t,. lit a fire under the ga ® 

It was a cold night an 5 ^ took 1 1 

for them they must be £re«i g ^ stati^^^ The 

and laid them near the fire „ be t>«tne 

clothes hesaid ‘This won t do^^^^ ,be galloivs 

corpses did not move so le p for 

tto haunted castle Anybo Y ' with h'ni 

The next test is the ^ Cats sv'ant to p Y dog* 

three nighu gets the '•‘"S* wls theta „ i,c has he H= 

he screws their paws m a “"Tk sleepy and he i«> 

with fiery chains appeiw jc feels sle Pf ,ht bed 

chases them away or Uh ^ ,„ner is he *”p„ll.ng m Oo ^ 

bed Thats nice. h=?-*2“ta”mas.lsm ho«“;;'„^,P„,,,„g 
starts to rush up and dm ^^rvy hke The se 

he said Finally the to f P n 

I can t sleep wid. >'‘“'\”‘"„es°.o chok' him he P 

night IS similar He 

a corpse into his h He "edge* 

back into the coffin ^ 3 long '■'hi* 

Finally a giant appears '«« 

beard into his anvU 
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He still does not know what fear is, so he mames the king's daughter 
■\Vhilc he IS asleep his wife pours cold water on him with many little 
fishes in it He awakens and says "Ach, was gruselt mir, was gruselt mir, 
hebe Frau Ja, nun weiss ich, was gniseln ist” (Gnmm, No 4) 

In another oE Gnnmi's versions (Hessen) the youngster is a tailor's 
apprentice and the person who pours water on him is his masters wife 
In T)to1, he has to have his beard inmmed by the ghost of a barber 
In another \ersion (Paderbom) the spook is directed by the father At 
last a spirit comes in through a mouse hole First it is a little poodle, 
then It grows into a giant who carries his head under his arm At the 
end he persuades the ghost to stick his finger into the lock and then 
beats him unmerafully (Bolte and Pohvka, 1913) 

Instead of water we hate a bird flying at the hero In one Hungarian 
tersion it is a hen (Nagy, 1940, p 114) In the French story sparrows fly 
at him out of a pie (Cosqutn, 1887) In a Russian story the hero goes 
fishing and falls asleep A little fish jumps into his face, he is fnghtened, 
falls into the water and drowns 

The first thing we notice is that the end of the story does not fit. The 
^oung man is not afraid or anxious, he is just fnghtened 

Howeter, we see that this anxiety or fear or fnght is regularly con 
nccied with his mamage and the person who finally "fnghtens” him is 
his >oung wife A bird suddenly flying out, or water suddenly pounng, 
these are the forms the ‘ fright takes In the Vend story they bnng two 
coicrcd dishes, he is curious, lifts them till they are dose to his nose, 
sparrows fly at his face, he is fnghtened and drops the dishes — the 
covered dishes are still ctutomary al weddings (Schulenburg, 1882) 

It was cMdcni from the manifest text that the story had something 
to do with the bridal night But what a cunous condition for marriage 
the groom must learn anxiety We suspect that this is due to a re 
arrangement of mouses, to the secondary elaboration 

Wc shall now consider the bulk of the story A night spent m a 
haunted castle with all sorts of spooks that would normally arouse 
anxiety (Tliorapson, 1916, p 105), with an emphasis on the absence of 
affca Ijisiner (1889, p 12) has already claimed this story as a night 
mare, and nghily so, since we know that the affect is frequently hidden 
in the manifest text Wc claim therefore that it is an anxiety dream 
Headless corpses, the gallows, the flying bed that turns and weighs on 
him (nightmare pressure), the cats arc regular nightmare apparitions 
The content of the anxiety is gtsen m the sentence I italiazed abose, 
mamage and the death If wc try to be a little more speafic we should 
say castration anxiety, die finger in the keyhole, the paws wedged m, th« 
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beard vedgcd in elc TT*' '“f ”^“„^“o ihe tteMK”'”S 
Hauntcil Mill castration tfie\athcrs aniagomsm to the hero 

linage (Rdheim 1918a) we note ato the 

and that m some sersions he Lved story is based on a 

Our ne.xt thesis ivould be _„.ence belore he can 

senes ol denials It is not 

learn a trade and get mam growing up au ^ afraid 

come And lion does he acl.ieie non. he n not efrad 

in conn H,s b.rd Ihes ont. nr ««?»»« 

anymore-\^o is a husband himse aim b h 

The hero who desira to ^p, reacts to cena'" 
a delense According to F^^'f^^The Inno is therelo'e saying 
the Id by anxiety as an '^™;S’,„„e.y ., experienced 
want to be m the situaiio (Feldman ^ halfwit 

ing in the language of isp . ending The 

In one vemon we have a d.fferen no tc^ ^ 

His lather is angry when pother m a whiw sheet s ^ jomething 

rirst attempt to scare him i (ngbtened an > „„ „„ 

He Ins to pass under her but he « male jy 

on him rmally Death ge learning a 

(Nagy 19*10) t<»iminc Ivioui having adjusic 

In some oE rTm.'tSmn tlte hero dies mean ng 

trade or proEcssion In . _j(ore that dm ^ meaning that is 

to reality Wc n^xt and and sexual 

”TL.r commentary on 

~Ga:ramyum;^n-;„h^'; 1 r^^^^ Stone; 

;..h him mahmg - 2 pro'«' '""’i “rd m a 

pieces He must he‘P‘ vmlls a P” j „„ ’ „j,eiy 

Ld arrows fly at fri.„„ but smls ed»m mduces anx 

and disappears He 19H) ■»' MUen 

nearly dead liimsel ( „ a ^ ^ 

the bed runs on 'o” ' ’i„ni siumS 1 ' „ar>els shot* 
In Chretien the “ CaW" * ° ope" ‘b' J” ,,5 „in 

die lerryman -""“‘^Jinmmble d- -"Sraml bcgins 

the bells ""B L cncliaotm'”' (>' 
themselves and t 
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dow fly arro^vs so that more than fi\e hundred lodge in Ga^sain’s shield 
A lion attacks him, its head and datvs remain fixed in his shield The 
fen^Tnan returns, the tvonders are ended (Brov-n, n d) 

Ha\e i^e any reason for daiming an intrinsic relationship that con 
nects Gawam and our folk tale hero^ 

The story of GavN'ain and the Green Knight contains the answer 
On a New Years day sshile Arthur is keeping his Christmas feast at 
Camelot, a gigantic knight, clad in green and mounted on a green horse 
carrying in one hand a holly bough and m the other a Danish axe chal 
lenges Arthurs knights The knight may have the first blow but he is to 
return it next New Year's morning at the Green Chapel Gawain smites 
the Green Knight s head from his body The Knight tucks the head under 
his arm and ndes from the hall 


Gawain ndes forth m search of the Green Chapel At Christmas Eve 
he comes to a castle. The host bids him to stay on the condition that each 
evening they exchange what they have won 

His hostess tnes to seduce Gawain, but all that happens is a kiss 
This he returns to her husband The episode is repeated in the second 
night. On the tliird day beside the kisses he receives a green lace vshich 
if bound round the body would preserve him from bnTm. This he docs 
not pass on to his host. 


He ndes forth in the morning to meet the Green Knight. The Knight 
sinkes Uiree umra The first ume Gawain flinches, the second time he 
remains steady but the axe does not touch him. The third stroke in 
flicts a slight cut on the neck (Weston, 1897) 

It should hate been one stroke, yet it teas three The host and the 
Green Knight are the same person and the three strokes correspond 
to *e three nights spent with the wife of the Green Knight. 

nircc strokes of an axe for not having had anything to do with his 
"f* ^ t ^ poose — one zs tempted to be skeptical But 

11 we look upon the whole thing as an anxiety dream about a super 
natural or taboo woman who seduces the hero whereupon his head 
will be ^miy chopped off by the - giant —we begin to understand 

(k" «.on iSy" 'sT)'” 

*e great lover, the ladies knight, be Uic 
mytholcr^ ^ nightmare? Without anxiety there would be no heroic 
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THE TRAGEDY OF HIBIPTY DTOIPTY 


By THOMAS A. PETTY, M D (Detroit) 


Humpt} Durapt) sat on a 
Humpt) Dumpty had a great fall 
All the kings horses. 

And all the kings men, 
Couldn t put Humpt) together again 


Familiar to adults and children alike these simple enigmatic lines 
commute one of the most popular of the nursery rh)Tnes Ample tesu 
mony to this fact is found in the frequency SMth s\hich both the lines 
and/or the figure appear in the nursery in books, as a doll and in the 
cas) asadabilitj of these articles in all toy shops That this popularity 
15 not merel) ephemeral, local or just American is attested by * students 
of linguistics (tsho) bcUe\c that it is one of those pieces of antiquit) of 
s^hich IS to be measured in thousands of years or rather, it is so great 
that It cannot be measured at all i Rhymes of similar form and motif 
svere found to exist in England France Ssveden, Cenmark, Finland, 
Sviucrland and Germany* Having spanned centuries, international 
Iwundanes and many languages Humpty Dumpty, it would seem, has 
enjoyed an cxicmive appeal 

WTiy tins simple tragedy should possess such populanty is something 
of a my'stery And the answer certainly is not found m the obvious 
riddle implied within the rhyme itself, since an illustration of the vsell 
knovs-n anthropomorphic egg accompanies the words wherever found 
ami thus dispels any allusion to a conundrum by simultaneously supply 
mg die answer (an egg) Indeed rather than solving the mystery, the 
answer seems only to add poignancy to it. 


S ani Tales quoted in The Oxford Dictionary of 

SuTjrry nhyrret cd. loni and Peter Oj le p 215 

Ilumpiy Dumpty h known as Boule boalr 
^ LsilcTnlle .n HnUnd Hdlcnn Ullenn fn 5 t<.u 

Germany Tnllc TrCIIe Elje PaprtJ*- 
ir-^eWar^tle C»c»cCa5eIc RQnarfkoi Pumzelken and HOmpclkcn PDnipelkff«- 


m 
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Little Tnlle Lay on a shelf 
Little Tnlle Thence pitch’d himself 
Not all the men our land, I ken. 

Can put Little Tnlle right again ® 

The Sl'kedish \ersion is almost identical in sense 

Thille Lille On the roof tree sat, 

Thille Lille Dmvn fell flat 
Never a leech^o the ivorld can show 
That Tliille Lille can heal, I trow 


A minor vanation of the Swedish rhyme is 

Little Bulle fell from the shelf 

No man in the whole world can restore Little Bulle ^ 


These \arntions plus the presently popular version of the Humpty 
Dump!) rhyme appearing at the beginning of the article make it quite 
clear that Humpty Dumptys fall i$ a great tragedy Both position and 
condition are beyond repair, and the conglomerate skills of doctors and 
wnghts and the omnipotence of the king and all ms manpower and 
horsepower cannot prevail against the damage done Not only is Humpty 
Dumptys lost position irrcineiablc. but the damage done his person is 
irreparable If such a disaster were to befall anyone but an egg the mam 
fesnuons of ilic attempt at mastery through the repetition compulsion 
would be manifold Indeed, the following clinical material concerning 
two children and an adult patient would suggest that the Humpty 
Dumpty theme itself is such a manifestation 


Jiramy wm iv,o and a half years old when his mother gase birth to his 
brotli T I n parents had prepared him for the cient with simple direct cxplana 
tioni o ic irUi process and what it might mean to him Just prior to the 
delivery a favorite game was dropping stones into a small creek while standing 
in the r-iddlc of a bridge that spanned it. At the ume the following play was 
1 ^ ''as four and a half and the younger brother had only a minute 
I ^ a en into the fire in the living room fireplace The play con 
ir.,m , '^sorouily sweeping and batting a plastic balloon doll of 

llumpty Dumpty about the floor with an andiron broom. ^Vhcn asked who the 

asoiedIjyOpic op cit p 215 

I cal ns * ” efines a Icrch as A physioan or surgeon one who practices 

» Mall well op I 

p 210 


as quoted by Ople op at pp 215-6 
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• time on he pother p 
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:n Mickey was mother in the 

necn months later 
ihc toy box 
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home opened through a channel into the living room This he called his re 
fngerator and he frequently stuffed toys and articles of clothing into it. At the 
time of this particular game he vvas stuffing a Hurapty Dumpty doll into it a^ 
accompan)ing the activity with a song le Good luch Hurapty Dumpty go 
luck Humpiy Dumpty He would vrork with vigor and determination to stu 
the doll into the small compartment and then v ould slam the door with finality 
Whereupon he would dance around a nearby ottoman singing his song in obvi 
ous JO) After one or two rounds he would return to his refrigerator’ an 
unceremoniously snatch Humpty Dumpty from the cramped quarter and throw 
It onto tlie floor Over and over again he repeated this play for approximate y 
fifteen minutes Eacli repetition was exactly like the preceding rendition except 
the one in which he slipped and said Good luck Johnnie good luck Johnnie 
The slip was made the more obvious by his attempt to correct it before he ha 
uttered completely the second Johnnie 

Thus with the slip of the tongue Mickey identified Humpty Dumpty as a 
substitute for his brother who then in effigy was the passive actor in the hide 
drama At a time when a child s attention span and interests are short an 
relatively transient the repetiuon and the time devoted to it may be considered 
an index of the severity of the txaumauc experience he was attempting to master 
through his play 

The meaning of the play then becomes clear Mickey first undid the birth 
of hii brother by placing and replacing Humpty Dumpty m the refrigerator 
Tlie fruits of his efforts he enjoyed momentarily while he sang and danced But 
rcalit) intruded and insisted upon its due so he attempted to master the birth 
by repeatedly opening the door and extracting Hurapty Dumpty The vigorous 
determined jamming of Humpty Dumpty into the refrigerator the slammmg 
of tlie door the casting of Humpiy Dumpty to the floor after extracting him 
the song and the aa of undoing the birth leave no doubt that the cmouonal 
tone was hostile 

Seven months later immediately following one of his grandparents visits 
which always served to stimulate the rivalry between the children he took hi* 
father by the hand and in pensive mood led him out of the house saying ixts 
you and me go to the back yard However when he reached the porch he asked 
to be put up on the eight inch wide brick railing that surrounded it. Once on 
It, he took his fatlicr s hand to insure his balance and walked back and forth 
s nj,mg these words 

Ding dong bell 

Puuys in the well. 

\Vlio put her in? 

Little Johnny Green. 

Who pulled her out? 

Little Tommy Stout. 

iHv act he aim made a baby And alihough this fact loo contributes to the 
mxwery I e sought elaboration of it wouU nccadtate a d zresuon on Mickey* Wca* 
ol oral Imj irsnation and would add licUe to the j urposc of the pajicr 
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that he had brought her home later Thus the father and Tommy Stout not only 
shared first names but similar roles as far as Mickey was concerned.'® 

The adult material consists o£ a dream and associations 

An analytic patient had the following dream after learning that he had 
successfully passed a Board of Review Shortly after receipt of this news his 
parents dropped by to visit and to discuss his younger brother, vho had ira 
pulsively brought himself into a precarious position and thus caused them con 
cem and discomfort Upon learning of the patients success both parents s'cre 
elated and unstinting in the expression of tlieir admiration and satisfaction 
Indeed so profuse was their apprcaation that it approached adulation In 
marked contrast was the equally unrestrained expression of disappointment, 
annoyance, and criticism of their second son, who incidentally was twenty-one 
months younger than the patient. 

The dream consisted of two parts 

Part I 

In the company of his vafe he has just succeeded m reaching the sum 
nut of a mountain m an automobile The atmosphere is sunny, and the 
mood is gay and joyous 

Part n 

He IS standing with his feet spread widely apart to form a solid base on 
top of a parapet which runs around the edge of the mountain His 
altitude IS at once defiant and triumphanu From the top of the wall he 
throws vaih great force an egg-shaped ball through a mist at a round table 
m a unisersity dining room far below The ball hits or comes close to 
hitting someone at the table 


Attaining the summit immediately reminded him of his recent success and 
of the game ‘King on the Mountain, which as a child he had played with 
delight on the terrace in front of his home The parapet on the mountain sug 
gcsicd the fonifications around the top of an anaent castle as well as a I'aH 
to be referred to later The egg-shaped softball was one his father had presided 
for play about the time the patient was ten or iwche and had been used so 
rau that It became soft and assumed a lopsided egg shape csery time it was 
struck wiA the bat. In catching this ball m its usual lopsided condiuon on one 
^casion he fractured or dulocaied the distal phalanx of the middle finger on 
ms left hand. Although he could think of the synonyms for the word ‘dis- 
located he was unable to think of the word itself and finally had to ask for the 




These lines 
is mailed. 


MTat a naughty boy was that. 

To try to drosvn poor pussy cat. 

Who neser did any hams. 

And lulled the mice in hii father's bam 
hardly require a comment when the play mih the Humpiy Damply doll 
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fa\or and must be proportionate to the injury experienced. The meaning of the 
ss-all from s^hich Humpty Dumpiy falls in the nursery rhyme and from -which the 
ball was throum in the dream is suggested by the mountain, the parapet (breast* 
vorks), the presence of the dreamer’s wife, the dining room, and the table in the 
dream; and in his associations by Queen Guincscre, the Lady of the Lake, the 
castle, the home in front of which he had placed "King on the hfountain, and 
by his fasorite knight, Sir Lancelot.** Mother, or mother love, is the common 
denominator in all these symbols and associations. Thus it may not be too pre- 
sumptuous to consider the tvall a symbolic representation of parental lose and 
esteem. The identity of the egg shaped ball is clarified by the association of the 
nursery rhyme "Humpty Dumpiy," by the picture of that personage sitting on a 
wall, by the picture of Jesus sitting on the Madonna's lap, and by the games of 
catch the patient had played with hts brother in which they had alternately 
filled the roles of pitcher and catcher, Humpty Dumpty therefore refers to the 
occupant of the wall and is both the dreamer and the younger sibling who 
usurped the cherished position by his birth. Throwing, being thrown, or falling 
from the ss'all then must represent; (I) the birth of the brother, (2) the dreamer's 
fall from parental fasor, and (3) the dreamer’s hostile wdsh that the same 
destiny should befall the sibling. 


Titus these three clinical examples suggest a resolution to the enigma 
of the Humpty Dumpty rhyme and a solution to the mystery o£ Humpty 
Dumpiy's popularity. The rhyme itself is a simple dramatization of the 
second catastrophic trauma a child experiences (if birth is the first); viz., 
Uic arrival of a sibling. Humpty Dumpty then symbolizes both the first 
and second bom; and Uie fall, the sibling’s birth, the first bom's fall from 
parental favor, and the fint bom’s hostile wish that the same disaster 
befall the sibling. Tlie birili cannot be undone (the infant cannot be 
returned from whence it came), the lost position in parental esteem can- 
not be regained, and the narcissistic damage cannot be repaired any more 
than can an egg once it has fallen. The inability of wrights and doctors 
and the omnipotence of the king to prevail against the damage indicates 
just how hopeless and disastrous the effect of a sibling’s birth is. The wall 
reprints the motljcr, mother lose, parental esteem, and the narcissistic 
omnipotence of Uic first bom. Humpty Dumpty, then it may be suggested, 
owes his popularity to the case with whicli he lends himself to the attenu- 
ated rcpciition of one of the scscrcst of psychic traumas and consequently 
to ilic mastery man is obliged to seek os’cr it. 


i* 5 ir Ijnctlrx wat not among the clmten f«T lo *ce the Holy Crall, whtcJj wai a 
rtwrt. for only tlie putm of knighii And « wat his lose of King Anhur'i 
Gulnrifre. th,t t!«7.rhe.l Hm of (hii punty 
Aiwl.^ f,rt Monhj tA note i, ilai although Lancelot was the Mrongcit ant! most 
acto— 'p 11 .^1 o{ inighti and had proven hit nghi to this reputation by conquering tbc 
wH'!. *.t it Tcmaincd for his younger brother. Sir 

Hector, to larlct a dangerous s»oursd upon his head. 
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